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PEEFATORY NOTE 


This is the first volume of the collected works of 
the late Sir G. Bhandarkar to be published, though it is 
the third in the series of the four volumes over which his works 
extend. This is because the printing of the first volume, which 
began towards the middle of 1924, came to be interrupted by 
reasons beyond the control of the Bhandarkar Institute. 

The second volume is now completely printed and it 
extends to 640 pages. With the necessary Indexes added, that 
volume too should, in the ordinary course of things, appear within 
the next two months. The fourth volume is also in press, and one 
part of it, namely, Vaisnavism, l^ivism &e , is more than half print- 
ed, and there is no reason why that part also should not be publi- 
shed before the present year is out. The first volume contains, gene- 
rally speaking, all of the author 's literary writings; the second, prac- 
tically the whole of theliteray part of his Reports on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, and his Socio-literary writings, including 
some characteristic writings of a religio-philosophic nature. The 
present volume, the third in order, contains his Early History of 
the Deccan and hie other historical and inscriptional essays. The 
fourth volume, besides Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. includes bis 
Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit Lan- 
guages derived therefrom. 

It may be added that the general outlines of the four volumes 
( with regard to their contents, arrangement, &c. ) were settled in 
close consultation with Sir R. G Bhandarkar himself As a 
matter of fact, the idea of a complete edition of his writings was 
one of the chief tasks to which the management of the Institute 
devoted its close and early attention, and was steadily worked out 
in its initial stages with constant reference to the venerable scholar 
himself. It must be a matter of deep regret to the management of 
the Institute, as it undoubtedly is to the present writer, that it did 
not become possible for the author himself to see a part at least of 



this edition published. I still vividly realise the glow of satisfac- 
tion and the sense of grateful appreciation that would at times 
oome over the venerable face of Sur B. G. Bhandarkar, when it be- 
came necessary for us all to consult him on any point connected 
with his works. 

It would be seen that what this Edition contains is practically 
a mere reprint of the writings as they issued from his hands. It 
would be presumptuous to say that they are here edited ; at the 
same time, it is evident that some of his writings and statements 
need to be supplemented in the light of later advance in studiea 
I have not ventured on anything of that kind here : to me at 
least, the time would come after all the four volumes are published. 

The preliminary matter and the Indexes etc. are, of course, 
made by me for this volume. 

A word of thankful acknowledgement is due to G. N. 
Shrigondekar, Esqr., B. A., of the Bhandarkar Institute, and Mr. 
Joglekar, the Head Compositor and his Staff, for the labour and 
care they have bestowed on this volume. The work is printed at 
the Institute’s own Press, newly started under the fostering care 
of Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, and, despite the occurrence of a few mis- 
prints, the staff is to be congratulated on having successfully and 
speedily produced this volume, which was amongst its earliest 
undertakings. 

Deccan Collegje, Poona 

BsipancamI, Sake 1849 ? N. B. UTGIKAR. 

(Ist September 1927) ' 
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EARLY 

HISTORY OF THE DECCAN 

DOWN TO THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUEST. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

IVDIA has no written history. Nothing was known till within 
recent times of the political condition of the country, the dynasties 
that ruled over the dijSerent provinces which composed it, and 
the great religious and social revolutions that it went through. 
The historical curiosity of the people was satisfied by legends. 
What we find of a historical nature in the literature of the coun- 
try before the arrival of the Mahomedans comes to \ ery little. 

(I ) We have a chronicle of Kashmir called the RSjataranginl, 
in which, however, there is a good deal which is not supported by 
contemporary evidence Now and then, a bountiful prince or 
minister found a poet to sing his glories ; and the works thus 
composed, contain a good deal of historical information, though, 
of course, an undue praise of the patron and his ancestors is to be 
expected But a few such works only have hitherto been dis- 
covered ; and the oldest of them gives an account of a prince who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century. The literature of 
the Jainas of the Svetambara sect contains accounts mostly of 
the later princes of Gujarat and other noted personagea There 
are also similar accounts of the princes of Rajaputana In the 
beginning or at the end of some Sanskrit works the names of the 
princes under whose patronage or in whose reign they were com- 
posed, are given ; and sometimes we find a long genealogy of the 
family to which the particular prince belonged, with some short 
observation with reference to each of his ancestors. Lastly, the 
Pur&nas contain genealogies of the must powerful royal families, 
which ascend to a higher antiquity than the works noticed 
hitherto. 

1 [ B. G. Bbandarkar’s Works Vol. III. ] 
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(II.) But the information to be gathered from idl these sources 
is extremely meagre ; and there are many provinces on the history 
of which they do not throw any light. And the facts mentioned 
in them cannot be systematically arranged, or even chronologi- 
cally connected, except with the assistance of other sources of 
information, to which we shall now proceed. The invasion of 
Alexander the Great brought the Greeks in contact with the 
Hindus; and his successors in Syria kept up an intercourse with 
the Indian emperors for a long time. The notices of Indian 
persons and events contained in the writings of the Greeks, 
when compared with the statements occurring in the Pur§.nas, 
admit, in some cases, of an easy identification; and from 
the known dates of the corresponding Greek persons or events, 
we are able to determine those of the Indian persons or events. 
In this manner, the date of the foundation of the Maurya 
dynasty by Candragupta has been determined to he about 322 B. C., 
and a good many other dates in Indian history have been ascer- 
tained. The writings of Chinese authors also throw a great deal 
of light on some periods of Indian history. Buddhism was intro- 
duced in China in the first century of the Christian era; and from 
time to time men from that country came to India as pilgrims ; 
and some Indian Buddhists also must have found their way to 
China The Chinese pilgrims wrote accounts of what they saw 
and did in India, and these works, which have come down to us, 
are very valuable for the elucidation of Indian history. The 
Chinese possessed a perfect system of chronology, and the dates 
of the pilgrimages are useful fur the purposes of the Indian anti- 
quarian. Valuable accounts of India written by the Arabic 
visitors to the country in the Middle Ages have also become 
available. 

(Ill ) Another very important source, and fuller than any hith- 
erto noticed, consists of Inscriptions. Some of these are cut on 
stones or rocks, and others engraved on copperplates. These last 
are in all cases charters conveying grants of land made mostly by 
princes or chiefs to religious persons or to temples and monasteries. 
A great many of these are dated in one of the current eras. It is 
usual in these charters to give the pedigree of the grantor. The 
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names of his ancestors together with some of their famous deeds 
are mentioned. As the authors who composed the grants cannot 
he expected to be impartial in their account of the reigning 
monarch, much of what they say about him cannot be accepted 
as historically true. And even in the case of his ancestors, the 
vague praise that we often find must be regarded simply as mean- 
ingleBB.'But when they are represented to have done a specific 
deed, such as the conquest of Harsavardhana by Fulakes'i II of 
the early Calukya dynasty, it must be accepted as historical ; 
and when we have other sources available, we find the account 
confirmed, as Hwhan Thsang does that of Fulakes'i’s exploit. 
Even in the case of the reigning monarch, the specific deeds 
such as wars with neighbouring princes, which are mentioned, 
may be accepted as historical ; though, however, legitimate 
doubts may be entertained as regards the reported results. 

The stone-inscriptions are intended to commemorate the dedi- 
cation of a temple or monastery or any part thereof, and of works 
of public utility such as tanks and wells, and sometimes grants 
of land also. A good many of these benefactions are by private 
individuals; but not seldom the name of the king, in whose reign 
the dedication was made, is given together with the year of his 
reign, as well as the the date in the current era When it is a 
royal benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer 
account of the reigning prince, and sometimes of his ancestors. 

The great pioneer in the decipher.'ng and interpretation of 
inscriptions was James Prinsep; but no great progress was made 
after him, in this branch of antiquarian work, till the establish- 
ment of the “ Indian Antiquary ” and the institution of the 
Archaeological Survey. These gave a strong impetus to it, and 
many scholars entered into the field with zeal Twenty years ago, 
it would have been impossible to write the following pages. 

(IV.) I must not omit to mention old coins as a valuable 
source of information as to the names of the successive monarchs 
of a dynasty, and sometimes their dates A study of these too has 
led to vary important results. 
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The materials for the historp of the development of Indum 
thought and of changes in the social condition are the whole 
literature itself. But this is an independent inquiry with which 
we are not here directly concerned; and the conclusions arrived 
at are applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to any parti- 
cular province. I have consulted general literature only in dis- 
cussing points concerning the Aryan settlement of the Deccan. 
The materials used in the preparation of the other sections, which 
fall under each of the four classes noticed above, are as follows : 

(I.) — Bilhaua's VikramSnkacarita, Introduotion to the Vratakhseds, 
Introduction to Jahlapa'a anthology, Purapie genealogies, and scat- 
tered notices ID the KathBsaritBSgara ; HSl's Baptas'atl, VStsyS- 
y ana’s ESniiaBUtra, Eavirahasya, Digambara Jama works — snoh as 
the Harivarfaa'a, the Uttara FurSpa, the Yas’astilaka, the Pras'no- 
ttararatnamSlikS &o., VijSSnes'vara’s MitSksarS, the AbhilasitSrthaci- 
ntSmapi, the Baaava PurSna, the LekhapafioSs'ikS, the S'abdSrpa- 
vaoandrikk, the JfiSnea'varl, and a few others. 

(II.) — Ptolemy’s Geography, the Periplus, Hwhan Thsang's Itinerary. 

(Ill ) — Inscriptions in the caire-temples of Western India ; Rudra- 
dBman's inscription at Junagad , stone inscriptions in the Southern 
Maratha Country , copperplate charters of the early CSlukyas, the 
BBstrakUtas, and other dynasties, of which we have now a large 
number. 

(IV.) — Coins of the S'StavShanas found at Kolhapur and m the 
lower Godavari district. 

Since the the political history of the Deccan before the advent 
of Mahomedans was entirely unknown before, and the di£5culty 
of ascertaining facts is very great, my object has been to collect 
as many of them as possible The absence of proportion in the 
space allotted to important and unimportant events due to this 
circumstance, will, it is hoped, be excused. This does not 
pretend to be a literary production, but merely a congeries 
of facts. 



SECTION I. 

Etymology of the word “Deccan” and its denotation. 

The word “ Dakkhan ” represents the vernacular pronuncia- 
tion of the Sanskrit word Daksina, meaning “ southern,” used to 
designate the portion of the Indian Peninsula lying to the south 
of the Narmada. The name more usually met with in Sanskrit 
works and elsewhere is Daksinapatha or “ the Southern Region. ” 
That this name was in ordinary use in ancient times is shown by 
the fact that the author of the Feriplus calls that portion of the 
country Dakhinabades.' In the vernacular or Prakrit speech of 
the time, the Sanskrit Daksinapatiba must have become DakkhinS- 
badha or Dakkhinavadha by the usual rules, and the Greek writer 
must have derived his name from this popular pronunciation. 
The shorter form of the name also must have been in use, since 
the beginning of the fifth century of the Christian era, Fah-Hian,* 
in the Chinese traveller, was told at Benares that there was a 
country to the south called Ta-Thsin, which word corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Daksina. 

Daksinapatha or Daksina was the name of the whole 
peninsula to the south of the Narmada. Among the countries 
enumerated in the Markandeya,’ Va3ru,* and Matsya^ 
Puranas, as comprised in Daksinapatha, are those of the Colas, 
Pandyas, and Eeralas, which were situated in the extreme 
south of the peninsula, and correspond to the modern provinces of 
Tanjor, Madura, and Malabar. In the Mahabharata, however, 
Sahadeva, the youngest of the P&ndu princes, is reprercnted in 
his career of conquest to have gone to Daksinapatha after having 


1 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 143. 
i Travels of Fab- Hian by 8. Beal, 139. 

3 Cbap. 57, Verse 45, Bibliotbeoa Indioa Edition. Tbe reading of the 
second line, however, is wrong. It ought to be, PSndy^t' ca 
EeralSs' caiva ColSh EulySs tatbaiva oa, as it is in the manuscript, I 
have consulted. 

4 Chap. 45, Verse 124, Bibliotheca Indies Edition. 

5 Cbap. 112, Verse 46, Foona Lithographed Edition. 
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conquered the king of the Fandjas.' This would show that the 
oountij of the Pandyas was not included in Daksinapatha.. Again 
the rivers God&varl and others springing from the Sahyadri, are 
spoken of in the Vfiyu PurUna as rivers of Daksinapathai^ while 
the Narmada and the Tapi are not so styled ; whence it would 
seem that the valleys of those rivers were not included in Daksina- 
patha. The word thus appears not to have been always used in 
the same sense. In modern times it is the name of the country 
between the Narmada on the north and a variable line along the 
course of the Ersna to the south, exclusive of the provinces 
lying to the extreme east It is thus almost identical with the 
country called Maharastra or the region in which the Marathi 
language is spoken, the narrow strip of land between the Western 
Ghats and the sea being excluded. A still narrower definition is 
that which excludes from this tract the valleys of the Narmada 
and the Tapi ; and to this extent we have seen that there is 
authority for it in the Vayu Purana Thus the word Deccan 
expresses the country watered by the upper Godavari and that 
lying between that river and the Krsna. The name Maha- 
rastra also seems at one time to have been restricted to this tract. 
For that country is, in the Purans ‘ and other works, distin- 
guished on the one hand from Aparanta or Northern Eonkan, and 
from the regions on either side of the Narmada and the Tap! 
inhabited by the Pulindas and Sabaras as well as from Vidarbha 
on the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled Ratnakos'a,* 
MahSrastra Yaidarbha, Tapl-tata-des'a and the Narmada-tata- 
des'a ( i. e., the countries on either side of those rivers ), and 
the Eonkana are spoken of as distinct from each other. The 
Deccan or Maharastra in this — ^the narrowest — sense of the word 
forms the subject of the present Notice 


1 SabhSparran, Chap. 31, Terse 17, Bombay Edition. 

2 Chap. 45, Verse 104, Bib. Ind. Ed 

3 See the chapters of the three PurSpas referred to in the preceding 
notes, on page 5. 

4 Prof. Aufrecht's Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 352. 



SECTION n. 

Settlement op the Aryas in the Deccan. 

It is now a recognised fact that the Aryas who came to India 
were at first confined to eastern Afghanistan and the Panjab. 
Thence they emigrated to the east, and for a time, the easternmost 
province occupied by them was Brahmavarta or their holy land, 
lying between the rivers Sarasvatl, the modern Sarasuti, and 
Drsadvati,' a stream in the vicinity, that is, the country about 
Thanesar There the system of castes and orders and the sacrifi- 
cial religion seem to have been fully developed. Thence they 
spread to the east and the south, and gradually occupied the whole 
country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya This last mount- 
ain range must for a long time have formed the southern boun- 
dary of their settlements. For, the name Aryavarta or the region 
occupied by the Aryas, as explained by Manu* and even by Patan- 
jali,* the author of the MahabhSsya on Panini’s grammar, signified 
exclusively the part of the country situated between those moun- 
tain ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height seemed to obstruct 
the passage of the sun, was impassable to them The name 
Pariyatra was given to the more northern and western portion of 
the range, from which the rivers Chambal and Betva take their rise, 
probably because it was situated on the boundary of their YatrS 
or range of communication After a while, however, the sage 
Agastya, in poetical language, bade the mountain not to grow 
high, that is, crossed it and established an As'rama or hermitage to 
the south and thus led the way to other settlements The first or 
oldest Aryan province in the southern country must have been 
the Vidarbhas or the Berars For in the Ramayana when Sugriva, 
the monkey-king, sends his followers to the different quarters in 
search of Rama’s wife Sita and Ravana, her ravisher, directs them 
to go among other southern countries to Vidarbhas, Rclkas, and 


1 Manu, II. 17. 

S Manu, II 23. 

3 Fataffjali, MabBbhXsya under Ps^-ini, II. 4, 10. 
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Mahisakas, and also to Dandakiranya (the forest of Dandakfi) and 
the river Godavari.' This shows that while the country about the 
GodSvarl, that is, the Deccan or Mahfir&stra in the narrowest sense 
of the terms, was a forest, Vidarhha was an inhabited country. In 
the Mah&bh&rata also, Agastya is represented to have given a girl 
that he produced by his miraculous powers to the kingof Vidarbha, 
and after she had grown to be a woman, demanded her of the king 
in marriage ^ In the R&m&yana, Rama is represented to have lived 
for a long time in Dandakaranya, at a place called PafLcavatl 
situated on the banks of the Godavari about two yojanas from 
the hermitage of Agastya.^ That this Dandak&ranya was the 
modern Mah&rastra is shown by the fact stated above, that it was 
watered by the river Godavari, and by several others. According 
to the Hindu ritual it is necessary when beginning any religious 
ceremony to pronounce the name of the country in which it is 
performed. The Br^mans in Maharastra do not utter the name 
MahSristra but Dandakaranya with the word des'a or “ country ’* 
attached to it. In the introduction to Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, a 
a work written more than six hundred years ago, Devagiri, the 
modern Daulatabad, is spoken of as situated in a district on the 
confines of Dandakaranya. Nasik claims to be the Fancavatl 
where Rama lived. But the poet could hardly be expected to have 
brought his hero from the Vindhya to such a remote westerly 
place as Nasik The river Godavari must, from the description 
occurring in the Ramayana as well as in Bhavabhuti’s Uttara- 
Ramacarita, have been wide at Rama’s PancavaH It could 
hardly have been so at Nasik, which is very near its source. On the 
other hand, “the region about the northern part of the Sahy£dri 
through which flowed the river GodSvarl and in which Govardhana 
was situated” is in the Puranas represented as “the most charming 
on earth; and there, to please Rama, the sage BhS.radvaja caused 
heavenly trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, and 


1 RSmSys^a, IV. Chap. 41, Bombay Edition. 

3 Mababbarata, Bombay Edition, III. Chap. 96, and 97. 
3 RSmSyapa, III. 13, 13, Bom. Ed. 
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thus a lovely garden came into existence. In the MSrkandeya, 
Govardhana is spoken of as a town ; but the VSyu and the M&tsya 
seem to mean it to be a mountain. This Govardhana must from 
the given position, be the same as the village of the name near 
Nasik; andthuB the three Puranas mnst be understood as support- 
ing: the identification of Paficavatl with Nasik 

But though Maharastra was the last country occupied by the 
Indian ILryas, their subjugation of it was nolessthoroug'h than that 
of all the northern countries. Here, as there, they drove some of 
the aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles, and in- 
corporated the rest into their own society The present Marathi 
language is as much an offshoot of the Sanskrit as the other 
languages of Northern India. The ancient representatives of these 
dialects — the Maharastrl, the S'aurasenI, and the Magadhl, as well 
as an earlier form of speech, the Pali — show extensive corruptions 
of Sanskrit sounds, reducible however to a few general laws These 
cannot be accounted for by the natural operation of the causes 
which bring about the decay of a language spokon throghout its 
history by the same race For, this operation is slow and must be 
in continuance for a very long time in order to produce the wide- 
going phonetic changes which we observe in those Prakrit dialects, 
as they are called This long-continued process must at the same 
time give rise to a great many changes in other respects. Such, 
however, we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in those 
respects show a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. The 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, therefore, must be 
accounted for by the supposition that the language had to be 
spoken by races whose original tongue it was not. Those alien 
races could not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words used by 
the conquering Aryas ; and thus the Prakrit forms of Sanskrit 
words represent their pronunciation of them. A few sounds un- 
known to Sanskrit as well as some words not traceable to that 
language are also found in the Praknts, and these point to the 

1 lIBrkaudeya, Chap. 57, Verses 34-35, VSyu, Chap. 45, Verses 113-114; and 
MStsya, Chap. 112, Verses 37-39. The passage, hovrerer, is corrupt. The three 
PurSQas evidently derive their reading from the same original, but the text has 
been greatly corrupted. The most ancient version of it seems to he that 
In the VXyu. 

3 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works Vol. III. ] 
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Bame conolusion It thus appears that the Indian iryas in their 
projrress through the country, came in contact with alien races, 
which were incorporated with their society and learnt their 
language, at the same time that they preserved some of their 
original words and phonetic peculiarities.’ This was the state of 
things in the North down to the Maratha country. But farther 
South and on the eastern coast, tiiough they penetrated there and 
communicated their own civilization to the aboriginal races, inha* 
biting those parts, they were not able to incorporate them thorough- 
ly into their own society and to root out their languages and their 
civilization. On the contrary, the Aryas had to learn the languages 
peculiar of those races and to adopt a portion at least of their civi- 
lization Thus the Eanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil, and the other 
languages now spoken in Southern India, are not derived from the 
Sanskrit but belong altogether to a difierent stock, and hence it 
is also that Southern Art is so different from the Northern. The 
reason why the result of the Aryan irruption, was so different in 
Southern India from what it was in the North, appears to be that 
when the Aryas penetrated to the South, there existed already 
well-organized communities and kingdoms. In the passage in the 
Ramiyana, referred to above, the monkey-soldiers are directed to 
go to the countries of the Andhras ( Telugu people ), the P&ndyas, 
the C:<las, and the Keralas, in the South ; and are told that they 
will there see the gate of the city of the Pandyas adorned with 
gold and jewels. And these races, their country, and their kings 
are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as will be noticed hereafter. 
In the North, howi.ver, at the time of the Aryan invasion, the con- 
dition of the country must have been similar to that of Danda- 
karanya, which is represented in the Ramayana as a forest infest- 
ed by Rirksasas or wild tribes, who disturbed the religious rites 
of the Brahman sages And throughout the older portion of 
Sanskrit literature, which is to be referred to the times when the 
Aryas were gradually progressing from the Panjab, the wild 
tribes they met with, are spoken of under the name of Dasyus, 
Raksasas, and others. 

1 These points T have developed in my Wilson Philologioal Leotufai oft 
Saniknt and the Prakrit languages ■ pp, 46 f ( Edition of 1914 ). 
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Approximate Date of the Aryan Settlement in the 

DEOCAN AND NOTICES OF SOUTHERN INDIA IN ANCIENT 

INDIAN Literature and inscriptions. 

We will now endeavour to determine approximately the 
period when the Aryas settled in Dandakaranya, and trace the 
relations between the civilized Aryan community of the North 
and the Southern country at different periods of Sanskrit litera- 
ture and at well-known dates in Indian history. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, which is anterior to the whole of the so-called Cla- 
ssical Sanskrit literature, the saire Visvaniltra is represented to 
have condemned by a curse the progeny of fifty of his soi^s to 
“ live on the borders *’ of the Aryan settlements, and these, it is 
said “ were the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas, and the descendants of VisvSmitra formed a large 
portion of the Dasyus.’ ” Of these the first four are spoken of 
as people living in the South, the Pundras in the Eamayana, 
and the other three in the Puranas ® From the later literature, 
the Pulindas and S'abaras appear to have been wild tribes living 
about the Vindhyas^ Ptolemy places the former along the 
Narmada The Andhras, who in these days are identified with 
Telugu people, lived about the mouth of the Godavari or perhaps 
farther to the north. If these were the positions of the tribes in the 
time of the Aitareya BrShmana, the Indian Aryas must at that 
time have been acquainted with the whole country to the north 
of the Vindhya and a portion to the south-ease of that range 

Panini in his Sutras or grammatical rules, shows an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of India Of the places and rivers 
mentioned by him a good many exist in the Panjab and Afgha- 
nistan; but the names of countries situated in the eastern 

1 Aitareya BrShmapa, VII. 18. Pulindas are omitted in the correspond- 
ing passage in the SShkhSyana Sutra. 

S See the PurBpic passages above referred to. 

3 In his KSdambar!, BSna places the s'abaras m the forest on the Vindhya 


range. 
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portion of Northern India also occur in the Sutras. The countries 
farthest to the South mentioned by him are Eacoha ( IV. 2. 133 ), 
AvantI ( IV. 1. 176 ), Kosala ( IV 1. 171 ), Karusa ( IV. 1. 178 )' 
and Eslinga ( IV. 1. 178 )} The first is the same as the modern 
country of that name, AvantI is the district about UjjayinI, and 
Ealinga corresponds to the modern Northern Circars. Eosala 
Earusa, and Avanti are mentioned in the Puranas as countries 
situated on the back of the Vindhya.'' In the Katn&vall, a dramatic 
play, Eosala is also placed near that mountsin range. Supposing 
that the non-occurrence of the name of any country farther South 
in Panini’s work, is due to his not having known it, a circumstance 
which, looking to the many names of places in the North that he 
gives, appears very probable, the conclusion follows that iu his time 
the Aryas were confined to the north of the Vindhya but did proceed 

1 This name does not occur in the Sutra, but is the second in the list or 
Oaija beginning with Bharga As regards the words occurring in these 
Oaoas, I have on a previous occasion expressed my opinion that though 
It 18 not safe to attribute a whole Oapa to PSpini ( and m several cases 
We have clear indications that some of the words were inserted in later 
times ) still the first three words might without mistake be taken to be 
his. This was objected to by Professor Weber. But as my reasons 
were, as I thought, obvious, I did not think it necessary to defend my 
view. I may, however, here state that since Fapini refers to these Oapas 
in his Sutras by using the first word in the list with Rdl, equivalent 
to “ and others " added to it, and since he uses th<* plural of the noun so 
formed, and the plural of a noun cannot be used unless three individuals 
at least of the class are meant, it is proper that we should understand 
him to be thinking of the first and two words at least more. This 
observation is meant to be applicable generally. In the present case, 
however, the expression BhargSdi forms a part of the compound, and 
the plural is not actually used, thought it is clearly implied. 

2 In the so-called Paniniya Siksa, the expression SaurSa^rikS nSrl or “ a 
woman of SurSstra ” occurs But this should by no means be regarded as 
showing that PUijini was acquainted with SurSstra. The FSpinlya SiksS 
cannot be the work of PSijini, for the author of that treatise begins by stat- 
ing that he is going to explain SiksS according to the views of PSpini, and 
ends with a few verses in praise of the great grammarian. Besides, the 
author notices the Prakrit dialects to which there is no allusion whatever 
inPSpini’s great work, and writes in verse. Grammatical treatises in verse 
are later than those in the form of Sutras. The FBpmiya SikfS therefore 
must have been composed long after Panini. 

3 See the PurBpic passages cited above. 
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or oommunicate with the northern- most portion of the eastern 
coast, not by crossingr that range, but avoiding it by taking an 
easterly course. 

Eaty&yana, however, the object of whose aphorisms called 
Vartikas is to explain and supplement Fanini, shows an acquaintance 
with southern nations Fanini gives rules fur the formation of 
derivatives for the names of tribes of warriors which are at the same 
time the names of the countries inhabited by them, in the sense of 
“ one sprung from an individual belonging to that tribe," and 
also, it must be understood, in the sense of “ king of the country. ” 
Thus a man sprung from an individual ot the tribe of the Fancalas, 
or the king of the country Fancalas, is to be called FancSla ; a 
descendant of a Salva, or the king of the country of the Salvas, is 
to be called Salveye, &c Eatyayana notices here an omission ; 
the name Fandya is not explained by Fanini. Eatyayana therefore 
adds, “ one sprung from an individual of the tribe of Fandus or the 
king of their country, should be called a Fandya Similarly, Fanini 
tells us that in either of these senses, no termination should be 
appended to the word Eambojas, which was the name of a non- 
Aryan people in the north-west, nor should any of its vowels be 
changed; but that the word Eamboja itself means “ one sprung 
from an individual of the Eamboja tribe, or the king of the country 
of the Eambojas Eatyayana says that in this rule, the expression 
“ and others ” should be added to the word Eambojas ; for the rule 
applies also to the names “ Colas and others, ” that is, persons sprung 
from an individual of the Cola and other tribes, and the kings 
of the Cola and other countries should be called by the names “Cola 
and others.” Similarly, Fanini tells us that the countries Eumud vat, 
NadvaL, and Ve-asvafc ars co called because they contain Kumudcs 
or water-lilies, Nadas or reeds, and Vetas or canes, respectively ‘ 
Eatyayana adds, “Mahismat is so called because it contains 
Mahisas or buffaloes ” 

Now Mahismat appears to be the same southern country which 
in the Furanas is associated with MahSrastra and is called 
Mahisakas Mahismatl on the banks of the Narmada was probably 

1 Pa^dor (JyaQ, which is a Vartika on Paijmi, IV. 1. 168. 

2 Pa^iini. IV 1. 175. 

3 PSijini, IV. 2 87. 
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its capital. Here we may, I think, argue, as Professor Goldstuoker 
has done in many similar cases, that had PSnini known the Pandyas, 
Colas, and Mahismat, he would not have omitted the names from 
his rules, considering how careful a grammarian he was. Very 
likely, then, he did not know them, and this supposition is streng- 
thened by the fact alluded to above, that the name of no other 
southern country occurs in his Sutras Thus then, the Aryas of 
the North were not familiar with the southern countries and tribes 
in the time of Panini, but were so in the time of K&tyayana. The 
latter author also mentions a town of the name of N§>sikya, ' 
which is very likely the same as our modern Nasik. 

Patahjali shows an intimate SMsquaintance with the South. As 
a grammarian he thinks it his duty to notice the lingual usages in 
the South, and tells us that in Daksinapatha the word ‘ sarasl’ is 
used to denote large lakes ‘ He mentions Mahismati,^ Vaidarbha,* 
E&iiclpura^ the modern Conjeveram, and Kerala^ or Malabar. 
Patanjali’s date, B. c 150, may now be relied upon That author 
notices variant readings of Katyayana’s Vartikas as found in the 
texts used by the schools oftheBharBdv&iiyas,Saunagas, and others. 
Some of these might be considered as emendations of the Vartikas, 
though Patafijali’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti, 
“they read,” is an indication that he regarded them as different 
readings. A sufficiently long time therefore must have elapsed 
between KatySyana and Patahjali to give rise to these variants 
or emendations I am therefore inclined to accept the popular 
tradition which refers Katyayana to the time of the Nandas who 
preceded the Mauryas, and to assign to him the first half of the 
fourth century before Christ In this manner the interval between 
EatyAyana and Patahjali was about two hundred years Now Pro- 
fessor Goldstucker has shown from an examination of the Vartikas 
that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by Panini but are 
taught by EatyAyana, and concludes that they did not exist in 
the language in Panini’s time. I have followed up the argument 

1 In a VSrtika on PS^ini VI. I. 63. 

2 MahSbhSsya on Pacini, 1. 1. 19. 

3 Under PSmni, III. 1. 26. 

4 IV. 1. Fourth Xhnika. 

5 IV 2. Second Xhnika. 

6 IV 1. Fourth Xhnika. 
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in my lectures “On the SaDskiitandPrakritlanguages,” ' andgiven 
from the VSrtikas several ordinary instances of such forms. From 
these one of two conclusions only is possible, viz,, either that PSnini 
was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms 
did not exist in the language in his time. The first is of course 
inadmissible; wherefore the second must be accepted. I have also 
shown from a passage in the introduction to Patanjali’s MahSbhasya 
that verbal forms such as those of the Perfect which are taught 
by Panini as found in the Bhasa or current language, not the 
Chandasa or obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time 
of Katyayana and Patanjali, and participles had come to be usd 
instead.* Professor Goldstucker has also given a list of words 
used by Panini in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete in 
the time of Katyayana, and shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in Panini’s time but was known to Katyayana, 
and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion that the 
time that elapsed between Panini and KatySyana was so great 
that Certain literary works which either did not exist in PSnini’s 
time or were not old to him came to be considered by KstySyana 
to be as old as those which were old to Panini. No less an interval 
of time than about three centuries can account for all these 
circumstances Panini, therefote, must have flourished in the 
beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not 
earlier still; and against this conclusion, I believe no argument has 
been or can be brought, except a vague prejudice — And now to our 
point — The Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of Southern India 
previous to the seventh century before Christ; they had gone as 
far as the Northern Circars by the eastern route, but no farther; 
and the countries directly to the south of the Vindhya they were 
not familiar with About that time, however, they must have 
begun to penetrate still further, since they had already settled in 
or had communication with the countries on the northern skirts 
of the Vindhya and Kalinga, and first settled in Vidarbha or Berar, 
approaching it still, it would appear, by the eastern route; but in 
the course of some time more, they crossed the Vindhya and settled 
in Dandakaranya along the banks of the Godavari, that is, in 

1 Wilson Philologrioal Lectures on S^inskrit &o pp. 28 f. 

2 Ibid, pp. 21 it. 
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MahSr&stra or the Deooan Before B. C. 350 they had become familiar 
with the whole country down to Tanjor and hfadura. 

*A chronological conclusion based on the occurrence of certain 
words or names in the great epics is not likely to be so safe. 
Though a Mahabharata existed before Panini and AsvalSyana, it 
is highly questionable whether our present text is the same as that 
which existed in their times. On the contrary, the probability is 
that the work has been added to from time to time; and the text 
itself has undergone such corruption that no one can be positively 
certain that a particular word was not foisted into it in compara- 
tively modern times The text of the Ramayana also has become 
corrupt, though additions do not seem to have been made to it. 
Still the Bengali recension of the poem like the Bengali recensions 
of more recent works does contain additions The text prevalent in 
this part of the country and in the South is more reliable; and though 
innumerable differences ofreading exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side, still there is hardly any material difference. 
But the date of the B&mayana is uncertain ; the present Hindu 
belief based on the Furanas is that Rama’s incarnation is older 
then Krsna's, and consequently the Ramayana older than the 
Mah&bharata; but it is not a little curious that while there is an 
allusion to Vasudeva and Arjuna and to Yudhisthlra in Panini, 
and Patanjali frequently brings in Mahabharata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is nut one allusion to Rama or 
his brothers or their father Dasaratha in the works of those 
grammarians Even a much later author, Amarasimha the 
lexicographer, in his list of the synonyms of Visnu, gives a good 
many names derived from the Ersna incarnation; but the name of 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha, does not occur, though RSma or 
Balabhadra, the brother of Krsna, is mentioned Still, whatever 
chronological value may be attached to the circumstance, the 
occurrence of the names of places in the Deccan contained in those 
epics I have already to some extent noticed. Sahadeva is repre- 
sented to have subdued the Pandyas, Dravldas, Udras, Eeralas, and 
Andhras' and also to have visited Kiskindha which was probably 
situated somewhere near Hampi, the site ofthePampalake or river, 
where Rama met Sugriva the monkey chief, though the country 

1 SabhSparvan, Chap. 31 ( Bombay Edition ). 
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Eiskitidha is placed by tbe Parana among: those near the Vindh- 
yaS. He went also toSurparaka, the modern Supara near Bassein, to 
Dandaka, the same as Dandakaranya but not mentioned as a forest, 
to Karahataka, the modern Earhad on the confluence of the Ersn& 
and the Eoina, and to others The countries mentioned in the 
passage in the Bamayana, alluded to above, as lying to the South 
are Utkala, (probably the modern Ganjam),Ealinga, Dasarna, Avantl 
Vidarbha, and others The district near Bhilsa must have been 
called Dasarna in ancient times; for its capital was Vidi^a, which 
was situated, as stated by E&lidasa in the Meghaduta, on the 
Vetravatl or Betva, and is thus to be identified with the modern 
Bhilsa. All these are thus in the vicinity of the Vindhya, or nearly 
in the same line with it farther east. But between these and the 
southernmost countries of the Colas, Pandyas, and Eeralas, the 
Ram&yana mentions no other place or country but Dandak&ranya. 
This condition of the country, as observed before, is to be considered 
as previous to the Aryan settlements in the Deccan, while that 
represented by the Mahahharata in the place indicated, seems sub> 
sequent; and herein we may see a reason for believing that the 
B&mayana is the older of the two epics The name Mahar&stra 
does not occur in either of them 

In the middle of the third century before CSirist, Asoka, the great 
king of the Maurya dynasty, reigning at Pataliputra in Magadha, 
speaks in the fifth Edict of his rock-inscriptions, which are found 
at iQ-irnar in Eathiavad on the west, at Dhauli in Eatak, and Jaugad 
in Ganjam on the eastern coast, at Ehalsi in the Himalaya, at 
Shahbaz-garhi in Afghanistan, and at Mansehra on the northern 
frontier of the Panjab, of his having sent ministers of religion 
to the Bastikas and the Petenikas and to the Aparantas.’ The 

IS the Sanskrit of the original Prakrit. Itmight be trans- 
lated as “ and also those other called AparSntas, ” i. e, also that other 
country called AparSnta. If ve take it in this way, Aparlnta is clearly 
Northern Eonkapa ; for that is the name of that part of the country found in 
Sanskrit and Pali Literature from the remotest times. In the MahSvaihia 
and DIpavaihSa quoted below, MahSrSp^ra is associated with Apar&ntaka. 
It is possible to translate it as “ and also other western countries ” as M. 
Benart does. But the word “other" certainly refers to BSstika-Petenikanam 
and not to the preceding Yonam Eambojam &c., as he takes it, so as to make 
these last also western countries. ( Inscriptions of Aioka, Vol. II., p. 84 ), 

9 ( B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works Vol. IIL ] 
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last which we know best is Northern Konkana, the capital of 
which was Surparaka. Petenikas is not unlikely the same as Fai* 
thanakas, i. e., the people or country about Faithana on the God&- 
vari. The vernacular pronunciation of the name of the city, 
which in Sanskrit is Pratisth&na, was in those days, as it now is, 
Pethana or Faithana, for both the author of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy call it Faithana or Baithana. The B&stikas, or, accord- 
ing to the Mansehra version, Batrakas, corresponding to the 
Sanskrit B3.strikas, were very likely the people of Mah&r&stra, 
for a tribe of the name of Battas has from the remotest times 
held political supremacy in the Deccan. One branch of it 
assumed the name of Bastrakutas and governed the country 
before the Galukyas acquired power. It re-established itself 
after about three centuries, but had to yield to the C&lukyas 
again after some time. In later times, chieftains of the name of 
Battas governed Sugandhavarti or Saundatti in the Belgaum 
district. In the thirteenth Edict, in which the countries 
where Atoka’s moral Edicts were respected are enumerated, 
the Petenikas are associated with Bhojas instead of B&stikas. 
Bhojas, we know, ruled over the country of Vidarbha or Berar' 
and also in other parts of the Deccan. In the inscriptions in the 
oaves at Euda,^ the name “ Mahabhoja ” or Great Bhoja occurs 
several times, and once in an inscription at Bedsa. Just as the 
Bhojas called themselves Mahabhojas, the Bastrikas, Battis, Ba- 
t^his, or Batxhas called themselves Maharatthis or Maharatthas, 
as will be shown below, and thus the country in which they 
lived, came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Maharastra. In the second and the thirteenth Edicts, the countries 
of the Colas, Pandyas, Eetalaputras ( Cera or Kerala ), and the 
Andhras and Pulindas are mentioned Thus about a hundred 
years before Patanjali, the whole of the Southern peninsula up 
to Cape Comorin was in direct communication with the North, 
and the Deccan or Mahar3.stra had regular kingdoms governed 
by Battas and Bhojas. 

1 In the DaudlcuinSracarita, the family of Bhojas has been represented 
as having held seray over the Vidarhha country for a long time. 

2 Euda inscriptions, Kos. 1, 0, 17, 19, 23, and Bedsa No. 2 ; Arohmologioal 
Survey of Western India, No. 10. 
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In the Mah&vatnso, a Ceylonese chronicle which was written 
in the third quarter of the fifth century of the Christian era, and 
in the Dlpavamso, which is much older, the Buddhist saint Mo- 
ggalipntto, who conducted the proceedings ufthe third convocation, 
said to have been held in the time of Ai^oka, is represented to have 
sent missionaries to Mahirattha, Aparantaka, and VanavasI' 
Whether the name Maharattha orMahar&strahad come into use in 
the tim’e of Asoka, does not appear clear from this ; but that it was 
used in the early centuries of the Christian era, admits of little 
doubt. In some inscriptions in the cave-temples at Bhaja, Bedsa, 
and Earli which are to be referred to the second century, the 
male donors are called Maharathi and the female MaharathinI, 
which names, as observed before, correspond to Mahabhoja and 
MahsbhojI, and signify the great Hathi (man and woman) ^ Simi- 
larly, in the large cave at Nanaghat a Mahiraxhi hero is men- 
tioned. Of the old Prakrits the principal one was called Maha- 
rSstrl, because we are told it was the language of Maharastra. 
We have a poem in this dialect entitled Setubandha attributed to 
E&lidfisa and mentioned by Dandin, and a collection of amorous 
verses attributed to Salivahana It is the language of Prakrit 
verses put into the mouths of women in Sanskrit dramatic plays 
Its grammar we have in Vararuci’s Prakrta-Prakasa ; but the date 
of this author is uncertain, though there is reason to believe that 
he was one of the nine gems of the court of Yikramaditya and 
was thus a contemporary of Varahamihira and Kalidasa. Though 
the date of Kalidasa has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 


1 MahBvaihso, Tumour’s Ed., pp. 71 and 72, and Dlpavamso, Oldenberg’s 
Ed., p. 54. The latter, however, omits yanavBsI. 

2 Arohaaologioal Survey of Western India, No. 10; Bhaja, No. 2 , Bedsa 
No. 2, Earli Nos. 2 and 14. Pandit Bbagvanlal appears to me clearly 
wrong here in taking Mahdrathi to be equal to the Sk. MahBratbi and 
translating it as “ a great warrior,” for in Bedsa No. 2, a woman is called 
MahBrathinl where the word certainly cannot mean a great warrior, and 
to interpret it as “ the wife or daughter of a great warrior ” is simply 
begging the question. MabSrathi appears clearly to he the name of a tribe 
and is the same as our modern MarBthB. It will appear from this 
inscription that there were intermarriages between the MabSbhojas and 
the MabBrathis, for the lady mentioned in this inscription was the 
daughter of a MahBbhoja, and a Mahsrathint or the wife of a MahErathi. 
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still he is mentioned as a poet of great merit in the first half 
of the seventh century by Sana in his Harsacarita, in the North,' 
and in an inscription at Aihole^ dated 556 Saka, in the South. A 
hundred years is not too long a period to allow for the spread of 
his fame throughout the country; perhaps it is too short. 
EalidSsa may, therefore, be referred to that period of Sanskrit 
literature in which the nine gems flourished, and which has been 
placed by Dr. Kern in the first half of the sixth century ^ The 
Maharastrl dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa wrote the Setu- 
bandha and the Prakrit verses in his plays, must have undergone 
a course of cultivation for about two or three centuries earlier, 
and also called by that name, since it has been known by no 
other in the whole literature Varahamihira also, who lived in 
the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of Mah&rastra as a 
Southern country ; and in the Aihole inscription alluded to above, 
Maharastra is mentioned as comprising three countries and 
ninty-nine thousand villages Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
traveller, calls the country ruled over by the Calukyas in the 
second quarter of the seventh century, Mohulocba, which has been 
properly identified with Maharasira The occurrence ol the name 
of Maharastra in the Furaras has already been noticed ^ 

1 Dx. Hall's Vasava dattS, Preface, p. 14 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 243. 

3 Edition of Varahamihira, Preface, p 20. 

4 Ante, page 6. 
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Political History of the Deccan or MaharIstra 
Analysis of the Historical inscriptions in the 

CAVE-TEMPLES OF WESTERN INDIA. 

No clue to the political history of Maharastra in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is now available. The 
Puranas contain lists of kings and dynasties whose chronology 
has been to some extent determined by their known connection 
with the successors of Alexander the Great ; but clear traces of 
their occupation of the South have not yet been found Candra- 
gupta, who founded the Maurya dynasty in about B. C 320, ruled 
over Northern India as far as Eathiavad, and his grandson A^oka, 
who reigned from B C. 263 to B. C 229, retained possession of the 
province ’ The rock-inscriptions of the latter, which were evi- 
dently planted in the countries which owned his sway, show that 
his empire extended to Ealing a or the Northern Circars in the 
east and Eathiavad in the west But stray Edicts have been dis- 
covered farther south ; a fragment of the eighth being found at 
Bupara and three minor ones on the northern frontier of Mysore. 
In the second rock-edict he speaks of his own dominions as “ the 
conquered countries ", and mentions Cola, Fandya, Eetalaputta, 
and Satiyaputta down to Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying 
provinces These, therefore, did not own his sway But in the 
fifth Edict he mentions the Bastikas, Petenikas and Aparantas 
and a few more provinces as those, for the benefit of which he 
appointed religious ministers If these were as much a part of 
his dominions as the many othersiwhich are not named, there is 
no reason why they should be named Again, he includes most of 
these in the thirteenth Edict, among countries which received his 
moral teaching, along with Cola, Pandya and others, and the 
territories ruled over by Antiochus and four other Greek princes. 
It would thus appear that though the countries of the Bastikas, 
Bhojas, Petenikas, and Aparantas were not outlying provinces like 

1 See the InFcnption of BudradSman , Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 260, line 8. 
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those of the Colas, the PSndyas, and Ketalaputtas, they enjoyed a 
sort of semi-independence, and only owned allegiance to him as 
suzerain. The appearance of fragments of his Inscriptions at 
Supara and on the confines of Mysore is to be accounted for by 
this fact, or by the supposition that his dominions extended up to 
Supara on the Western coast, and along a strip in the centre of 
the peninsula to Mysore, leaving the western countries of the 
Bastikas, the Bhojas, and Petenikas, and the southern coast, in a 
state of semi-independence And there is some positive evidence 
to that effect. Vidarbha, the country of the Bhojas, must have 
existed as a separate kingdom about that time. For in the 
dramatic play of Malavikagnimitra, the political events narrated 
in which, may be accepted as historical, Agnimitra — the son of 
Pusyamitra, the first king of the Sunga dynasty, who reigned in 
the second and third quarters of the second century before Christ, 
is represented to have reigned at Vidisa, which I have before 
identified with BhilsS, probably as his father’s viceroy He had 
made proposals of marrriage with Malavika to her brother 
M&dhavasena, the cousin of Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha Between 
these cousins there was a quarrel as regards the succession to the 
throne. When Madhavasena was secretly on his way to Vidisfi, 
the general of Yajnasena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor, Sumati, and M&lavik& escaped, but 
MSdhavasena was kept in custody. Thereupon Agnimitra demanded 
of Yajnasena the surrender of Madhavasena. Yajnasena premised 
to give him up on condition that his wife’s brother, who was the 
counsellor of the last Maurya king and had been imprisoned by 
Agnimitra, or his father Pusyamitra, should be released. This 
enraged Agnimitra, who thereupon sent an army against Yajfiasena 
and vanquished him. Madhavasena was released, and the country 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, each ruling 
over each side of the river VaradS. 

Paithan also must have been the capital of a kingdom about 
the time In the Incriptions in the caves at Pitalkhora near 
Chalisgaon, which from the forms of the characters in which they 
are engraved, must be referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefactions of merchants from Pratislhana are 
recorded, as well as those of the physician to the king and of bis 
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son and daughter.’ The king referred to must be the ruler of 
Fratisthana or Paitban. No more particular information is 
available. On the history of the early centuries of the Christian 
era and the first century previous, however, the Inscriptions in the 
cave-temples on the top of Sahyadri throw a good deal of light. I 
will here bring together the information deducible from them, 
noticing the Inscriptions in the chronological order, clearly 
determined by the forms of the characters. 

An Inscription^ in a small cave at Nasik mentions that the 
cave was scooped out by the lieutenant at Nasik of king Eisna 
of the Satavahana race. In a cave at Nanaghat there is another, 
which is much mutilated, and the purport of which consequently 
is not quite clear. In that same cave, figures of persons are carved 
on the front wall, and the following names are inscribed over 
them : 1, RSya Simuka SatavS.hano, t e.,King Simuka Satavahana; 
2, Devi NayanikSya ranno ca Siri Satakanino, i e., of Queen 
Nayanika and King Sri Satakarni ; 3, Kumaro Bhaya, i. e., Prince 
Bhaya; 4, Maharathiganakayiro, t. c., the heroic Maratha leader 
or the hero of the Maratha tribe; 5, Kumaro Haku Siri, «. e.. Prince 
Haku Sri; 6, Kumaro Satavahano, i e., Prince S'atavahana. Of 
these the second who has been mentioned along with his queen, 
must have been the reigning prince ; the first was an earlier king 
of the same dynasty, the fourth was a local Maratha warrior, and 
the rest were young princes of the Satavahana dynasty. 

In another Nasik cave there are four Inscriptions In the first 
we are told that the cave was caused to be constructed on mount 
Triratmi in Govardhana or the Nasik District by the benevolent 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of king Ksaharata Nahapana and son 
of Dinika. Usavadata gave away three hundred thousand cows; 
constructed flights of steps on the river BarnSsaya; assigned sixteen 
villagesto gods and Br§,hmanas; fed a hundred thousand Brahmanas 
every year; got eight Brahmanas atPrabhasaorSomanath-Pattana 
married at his own expense; constructed quadrangles, houses and 
halting places at Bharukaccha or Bbaroch, Dasapura in Malva, 
Govardhana, and Sorparaga, the modern Supara near Bassein; 

1 Aroh. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. Inoriptions, pp. 39, 41. 
i JBBBAS,, Vol. YII, No. 6, Nasik Inscriptions ; and Transactions, Oriental 
Congress, 1874, p. 338. 
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made gardens and sank wells and tanks ; placed ferry-boats over 
the lbs, PSradS, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and DahanukS, which 
were rivers along the coast between Thana and Surat ; constructed 
rest-houses and endowed places for the distribution of water to 
travellers on both sides of these rivers ; and founded certain 
benefactions in the village of Nanamgola, for the Caranas and 
Farisads ( Vedic schools of Brahmanas ) in Pinditakavada, Govar- 
dhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, and Eamatirtha One year in 
the rainy season he inarched at the command of his lord to the 
relief of the chief of a tribe of Ksatriyas called Uttamabhadras, 
who had been attacked and besieged by the Malayas At the 
sound of his martial music, the Malayas fled away, and they were 
made the sub]ects of the Uttamabhadras Thence he went to 
Poskarani and there performed ablutions and gave three thousand 
cows and a village ' 

In the second Inscription, Usavadata is spoken of as having in 
the year 42 dedicated the cave monastery for the use of the Bud- 
dhist mendicant priests coming to it from the four quarters He 
deposited with a guild of weavers residing in Govardhana a sum of 
two thousand Karsapanas at an annual interest of one hundred 
Karsapanas. Out of this interest he directed that a garment should 
annually be given to each of the twenty priests residing during 
the rains in his cave monastery With another guild he deposited 
one thousand Karsapanas, the interest on which was seventy-five 
Karsapanas. Out of this, other things (Kusana) were to be provided 
for the priests The carrying out of these directions was secured 
by their being declared in the corporation of the town of Govar- 
dhana and inscribed on the door of the monastery. In the years 41 
and 40, he gave awaya large sum of money^ for gods and Br&hmanas. 
The third Inscription, which is a short one, mentions that the 
apartment on which it is engraved was the religious benefaction of 
Usavadata’s wife, Dakhamitra ^ The fourth is greatly mutilated, 
but sufficient remains to show that that also records similar gifts of 
Usavadata’s*. In the cave-temple of Karli there is an Inscription 

1 JBBRAS., Vol. VII, Nasik Inscriptions, Ro. 17 ; and Transaotions, 
Oriental Congress, 1874, p. 326. 

2 JBBRAS., Nos. 18 and 16, which together form one inscription. 

3 Jbtd, First part of No. 16. 

4 Ihid, No. 14. 
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in which Usavadata is represented to have granted the village of 
Earjika for the support of the mendicant priests in the cave 
monastery of Valuraka, as the hill or the country about it seems to 
have been called at the time.' There also is given an account of 
his charities similar to that in the first of his Easik Inscriptions. 
In an Inscription at Junnar, Ayama, the minister of the lord 
Nahapana, the great Esatrapa, is mentioned as having caused a 
tank to be dug and a hall to be constructed.^ The minister appears 
to have been a Brfihmana, since he is spoken of as belonging to 
the Vatsa Gotra. 

Next in order come the Inscriptions in which certain kings 
of the names of Gotamiputra Satakarni and Puiumayi are 
mentioned. In the longest of the four, occurring in the cave- 
temple at one extremity of the hill at Nasik, we are told that in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of king Puiumayi, the son of 
y&sisihl, the cave was caused to be constructed and dedicated 
for the use of Buddhist mendicants of the Bhadrayaniya sect by 
Gotaml, the mother of king Sstakarni Gotamiputra. She is there 
csdled “the mother of the great king and the grand-mother of the 
great king “ Gotamiputra is spoksn of as king of kings and ruler 
of Asika, Asmaka, Mulaka,^ SurSstra, Eukura, Aparanta, Anupa, 
Vidarbha and Akaravantl.* He was the lord ul the mountains 
Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Ersnagiri, Malaya, Mabendra, 
Sresihagiri, and Cakora. His orders were obeyed by a large 
circle of kings, and his feet were adored by them His beasts 
of burden drank the waters of the three seas. He protected all 
who sought an asylum with him, and regarded the happiness and 
misery of his subjects as his own. He paid equal attention to 
the three objects of human pursuit, viz., duty, worldly prosperity, 

1 Arobsologioal Survey of Western India, No. 10 , No. 13, Karli liisoriptions, 

S Ibid., No. 25, Junnar Inscriptions. 

2 Asmaka and Maulika are mentioned among the southern countries m the 
PurS^as. 

4 SurS^fra is Southern EathiaVad, Eukura, a portion of Rajputana, and 
AparSnta, Northern Konkan. AnUpa is mentioned in the PurSpas as a 
country situated in the vicinity of the Vindhya*! It was the country on 
the Upper E^annadS with MShi^matl for its capital, according to the 

’ Ilaghuvaihla.' AkarHvantl must bo the eastern portion of Malva. 

4 [ R, G. Bhandarkar's Work Vol. III. 1 
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and the satisfaction of desires, appointing: certain times and 
places for each. He was the abode of learning, the support of good 
men, the home of glory, the source of good manners, the only 
person of skill, the only archer, the only hero, the only protector 
of Brahmanas. He conferred upon Brahmanas the means of in- 
creasing their race, and stemmed the progress of the confusion of 
castes. His exploits rivalled those of Rama, Ee^ava, Arjuna, and 
Bhimasena, and his prowess was equal to that of NabhS,ga, Nahusa, 
Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and Ambarlsa. He was des- 
cended from a long line of kings. He vanquished the host of his 
enemies in innumerable battles, quelled the boast and pride of 
Ksatriyas, destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, left no 
trace or remnant of the race of Ehagarata, and re-established the 
glory of the Satavahana family. In the last line of the Incription, 
mention is made of the grant of a village for the support of the 
establishment in the cave-temple.' 

In a latter Inscription engraved in smaller characters below 
this, Vasisihiputra Sri Pulumavi, the lord of Navanara, issues 
orders to Sarviksadalana, his lieutenant in Govardhana. He calls 
his attention to the fact that the village, granted by the “ lord of 
Dhanakata ( Ootamiputra ) in accordance with the above, was 
not liked by the Bhadrayanlyas, and therefore assigns another to 
them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the cave is another 
Inscription. It purports to be an order or notice issued from the 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, Inscription No. 26, and Trans. Or. Oongr. 1874, p. 307. 

2 Fapdit Bhagvanlal and Dr. Bu'hler, whose transcripts and translations of 

the Nasik Inscriptions were published about ten years after mine, read 
the expression, thus understood by me, as for the Sanskrit 

gar^smo)' . But what the Sramapas or Buddhist priests of Dbanakala, 
which was situated hundreds of miles away on the lower ErspS, could 
have to do with the matter of the granting of a village near Nasik to the 
BhadrSyanlya mendicants of the place, it is impossible to conceive. The 
expression must, I think, be taken as for the Sanskrit 

Of corresponding to in the first part 

of No. 25, the Sanskrit of which 18 The form Nlft^ must 

have come into use on the analogy of such forms as for 

and for -iTr^T. 
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oaihii of the 'Victorious army of Govardhana, by Gotamlputra 
S&t^carni, lord of Dhaoakataka, to Visnupallta, his lieutenant in 
Gtovardhana, infbrmini; him that the king has granted a field 
measuring 200 ^ivartanas, which was upto that time in the 
possession of one UsabhadSta, for the benefit of recluses. The 
charter here engraved is represented to have been originally 
issued in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding that, in which 
the cave*temple was completed and dedicated Below this, is 
inscribed another charter issued in the form of an order to Sra> 
maka, the governor of Govardhana, by the queen of Gotamlputra 
S&takarni, who is also called the royal mother. She therein 
speaks of a field granted before, probably the one conveyed by the 
above charter, and says that it measures one hundred Nivartanas, 
and she assigns another hundred by this charter, out of a field 
belonging to the crown which was her patrimony. It appears 
that two hundred Nivartanas were granted by the first charter, 
but probably it turned out ttiat the field measured one hundred 
only ; hence she now makes it up by granting another hundred out 
of another field The date of this grant is 24, i e , it was made 
six years after the first.' 

Besides these, there are two Inscriptions at Na.sik* recording 
the benefactions of private individuals, dated in the second and 
seventh years of the reign of Siri (Sri) Pulumayi, and two in the 
cave at Karli* dated in the seventh and twenty-four years of 
his reign 

Since GotamI is spoken of as the mother of a king and the 
grand-mother of a king, and the wife of her son Gotamiputra 
S&takarni is represented as the mother of a king, and since the 
only other king besides Satakarni, mentioned in these inscriptions, 
is Pulumayi, it appears that this last was the grand-son and the 
son respectively, of these two ladies. He was therefore the son of, 
and his mother Vftsisthl the wife of, Gotamlputra Satakarni. Sata- 
karni issued the charter contained in the second Inscrip- 
tion in the year 18, which must he the eighteenth year 


1 Ibid., Ko. 85. 

8 Ibid., Nob. 3 and 87. 

3 Arob. Surv, ‘West, Ind„ No, 10; Nos, 1,4 and 80, 
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of Pulumayi’s reign, eince dates referring to his reign 
only are found at Nasik and Karli, and not to that of Gotaml* 
putra Even the date of the large Inscription noticed above, in 
which Ootamlputra's great deeds are recorded, is referred to 
Pulumayi’s reign. And the grant of the village, alluded to in 
that Inscription and the one below, appears to have been made by 
Gotamiputra, since he is spoken of as “ the lord of Dhanakataka," 
though the portion of the rock containing the words that would 
have rendered the sense clear, has been out away. €k>taml is 
spoken of as dedicating the cave in the present tense, wherefore 
it must be understood she was sdive at the time. The father and 
the son appear thus to have reigned at the same time, the son on 
this side of the country, since the Inscriptions are dated in his 
reign, and the father at Dhanakataka, which has been identified 
with Dharanikot in the Gantur district of the Madras Presidency. 
And this is confirmed by the fact, mentioned above, of Gotaml’s 
having been called the mother of the great king and the grand- 
mother of the great king. This statement would be pointless if 
she were not both at one and the same time ' Since the charter 

1 Dr. Btihler ( Arch. Surr. of west. IniL, Vol. IV, P. 110 ) supposes me to 
have rested my conclusion as regards this point on this statement alone, 
and calls it a mistake. But he will find my other reasons also stated in 
the remarks at the end of my article in the Transactions of the Oriental 
Congress of 1874. And even this statement has a very high corroborative 
value. For, if the object of the writer was to represent Ootami’s “special 
claim” to honour, that is better served by supposing that her son and grand- 
son were great kings at one and the same time. Every queen belonging to a 
dynasty in power is the mother of a king and grand-mother of a king; and 
there is nothing special in the fact if the son and the grandson bore the 
title at different times. If the son was dead, no object is gamed as regards 
this point, by saying she was the mother of that son, that is not gained by 
saying she was the grandmother of a living great king. And if it was a 
fact that Gotamiputra was dead when the cave-temple was dedicated, and 
Fujumayi alone was reigning, we should expect to find the exploits of the 
latter also celebrated in the Inscription, but there is not a word in praise 
of him. If Pulumayi became king only after Gotamiputra, the latter must 
have died nineteen years before the dedication of the temple, and it cer- 
tainly IS not what one acquainted with the manner andmotive of Hindu in- 
scription-writers would expect, that a king wbohad been dead for nineteen 
years, should be highly extolled in the Inscription and the reigning king 
altogether passed over in silence* 
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of Use year 24, intended ae eupplementary to that of 18, was issued 
bv VftsisthI, while the first was issued by her husband, it appears 
probable that Gkitamlputra had died in the interval, and V&siathl 
reigned as regent at the capital, while Pulum&yi continued to 
govern the Deccan or Mah&r&strs. The years given in the charter 
must be those of Pulum&yi, since even the large Inscription is 
dated in the nineteenth year of his reign. These kings belonged 
to the l^iavihana dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the same dynasty, are 
found in other Inscriptions. In one of the oaves at Eanheri near 
Thana, a grant is recorded in the eighth year of the reign of 
Madharlputra Sakasena.' In two other Inscriptions at the same 
place, the name of the reigning prince is given as Gotamiputa Siri 
Yafiila l^takarni ( Gotamlputra Sri Yajna ^takarni ) ' In one of 
these, the year that is given is not legible, but still appears to be 
the sixteen of hie reign. There is one Inscription at Nasik which 
is dated in the seventh year of that king.’ Pandit Bhagvanlal has 
brought to light the name of another prince. There is, according 
to him, an Inscription on the Ifana-Ghat in which is recorded the 
dedication of a cistern of water in the thirteenth year of V&sisthi- 
puta Catarapana Satakani 

A large number of coins of copper and lead were discovered a 
few years ago, buried in what appears to have once been a Bud- 
dhist Stupa at Kolhapur. Another hoard had been found some 


1 JBBRA8.,Vol. VI, No.19, andVoLZII, p. 409. In the first copy the 
name is clearly Sakasenasa, but m the second, which is Pap4>t Bhagran- 
lal's rubbing, something like an effaced mark for the vowel t appears 
above the first two consonants. The Papd*^. therefore, reads the name as 
Birisenasa for ^risenasya, but the k is distinct even in bis copy. 8tkt 
cannot mean anything, wherefore it appears that the indistinct marks 
which do not occur in the first copy are due to some flaw in the rook, and 
do not represent the vowel i. Dr. Bhau Daji also read the name as Saka- 
senasa. But the copy of the Inscription given in Plate LI, V ol. V of the 
Arobssologioal Survey of Western India and marked No. 14 leaves no 
doubt whatever on the poinC The name there is distinctly Sakasenasa 
Further confirmation if necessary will be found later on. It is, therefore, 
clearly a mistake to call the king Birisena, 

2 JBBBAS, Vol. VL Nos. 4 and 44. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VIL No. 4, and Trans. Or. Congr., 1874, p. 339. 
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iiniQ previous, in about the same locality. The legends on those 
coins are in characters the forms of which greatly resemble those 
in the Cave Inscriptions above noticed. They are as follows 

Baiiilo Vasithiputasa Vilivfiyakurasa 
BailSo Gotamlputasa VUivayakurasa 
Bafi&o Madharlputasa Sevalakurasa 

Here we have the same names as before ; but the words Vilivaya- 
kurasa and Sevalakurasa have not yet been interpreted by any 
student of Indian antiquities. On a former occasion I put forth a 
conjecture that they were the names of the viceroys of those kings 
appointed to govern the country about Kolhapur * For, coins of 
two of these princes and of a few others belonging to the same 
dynasty are found near Dharanikot in the Gantur District about 
the site of Dhanakataka, the old capital. The legends on 
these do not contain those words, and the coins ere of a 
different type from those found at Kolhapur These last, 
therefore, it appeared to me, were struck on this side of the 
country, and consequently bore the names of the viceroys under 
whose authority they were issued. The truth of -this conjecture I 
will demonstrate further on. It will be seen from what is to be 
stated hereafter, that the Vasithiputa of these coins, who had VilivS- 
yakura for his viceroy ,can be no other than Vasisthiputra Pulumayi. 
The Gotamlputa must be Gotamlputra Yajna Satakarnl of the 
Inscriptions ; for the father of Fujumayi did not reign on this 
side of the country, as none of the Inscriptions are dated jn his 
reign, though his exploits are described in the Nasik Caves 
Madhsriputa must have come after Goatmiputa and not after 
VSsithIputa, as is maintained by some scholars ; for his viceroy 
was a different person from that of the other two. The fact that 
these two had the same viceroy shows that one of them 
immediately succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the Stupa dug out at 

1 JBBRAS, VoL XIII, p. 305, and Vol. XIV, pp. 153-54. There- are in my 
possession coins of lead of the same siae as those flfpired here, and a good 
maby smaller ones in which I find the same legends as those given above. 
They also were found at Kolhapur. Some of the smaller ones appear to be 
of bronze. 

2 JBBRAS, Vo1. XIV, p. 154. 
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.Sapara, Pandit Bhagvanlal found a silver coin in a copper 
casket. On .the obverse of the coin, which bears a well*6haped 
head of the king:, we have the legend : Bafifio Gotamlputasa Siri 
Yahha Satakanisa, which means “[this coin is] of the king 
"Goiamlputra Sri Yajna Satakarni This tiierefore is the prince 
in whose name the coin was issued. There is another legend 
,on the rever^pe, which, though some of the letters are not distinct, 
appears to be : Gotamiputa-Kum&ru-Yanfia-S&takani-Caturapsmasa, 
the sense of which is “ [ this coin is ] of Caturapana Yaiina 
Satakani, prince of Gotainiputa. The coin was thus, like the 
Kolhapur coins, issued in the names of two persons ; of whom 
Yajna Sri Satakarni was the reigning sovereign, as his name 
appears round the bust, and Caturapana, who was his son, repre- 
sented him as viceroy in the province in which the coin was 
issued, and which, from the shape and get-up of the coin, appears 
to have been once ruled over by the Esatrapas of Ujjayinl or 
Kathiavad 

There is an Inscription at Kanheri, which is in a mutilated 
^condition, but which wiih the help of Mr. West’s eye-copy and an 
J impression given in one of Dr. Burgess’ Reports has been partially 
restored by Dr Buhler. Therein is made the dedication of a 
water cistern by Sateiaka, who was the confidential councillor of 
the Queen ui Vasisthiputra Satakarni, who belonged to the family 
of the Karddamakas, and was the daughter of a Mahaksatrapa, 
■ whose name is obliterated The opening letters of the second line 
" have aiso'been effaced, but what we might expect to find there is 

1 The nether portions of the letters * Catiirapanasa ’ only, are impressed on 
the com, no that the reading is somewhat doubtful ; but panasa is distinct 
enough. Pandit Bhagvanlal puts Caturapanasa at the beginning of the 
legend, and reads Caturapanusa Gotamiputa EumSru Yafifia SStakaai, 
which he translates " Yaida SStakarpi, son of Ootamiputra, and prince of 
Caturapana and states his belief that Caturapana was the name of 
Yajfla Sri’s father. But to connect KumBru, which forms a part of a 
compound, ivith the genitive ‘ Caturapanasa’, is grammatically not allow- 
able ; while the genitive, which is always required to show whose coin it 
IS, is Wanting. Hence Caturapanasa is the last word and the whole is a 
compound , KumSru is probably a mistake for EumSra and YaSfia SStakani 
18 the father's name placed before Caturapanasa to show that he Was 
bis sou ( JBBRAS, Vol. X V, pp. 305-6 ) 
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the name of her son, after we have had those of her husbaad, 
family, and father. From the letters in West’s copy, which look 
like Sakar&ja, one might think the son meant was Sakasena ; still 
the conjecture is somewhat hazardous.' The name of this VKsis-ljhl- 
putra is Sfttakarni, wherefore he was not Pulumayi, but very 
likely Catusparna (Gaiarapana ) ^takarni. 

Thus then, from these Inscriptions and coins, we arrive at the 
names of the following kings, arranged in the chronological order, 
indicated by the forms of the characters used, and by other circum* 
stances : 


Ersnar&ja. 

S&takarni. 

Ksaharata Nahap&na, and his son-in-law, Usavadfita. 
Gotamiputra S&takarni. 
y&sisthiputra Pulum&yi. 

Gotamiputra Sri Yajna S&takarni. 

V&sisthlputra Catusparna ( Caturapana or Gaiarapana ). 
Madharlputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka S&tav8hana,a king 
that reigned earlier than the second in the above list. We shall 
hereafter assign to him his proper place. 

1 JBBRA8, Vol. VL and Archsol. 6. of W. In Yol. V, Inscription No. 11 ; 
also p. 78 of the latter. There would be nothing improbable in it if we 
here read the name of Sakasena. For this name and that of his mother 
Madhari, point to a connection with the Sakas whose representatiTos the 
Efatrapas were, and this connection is unfolded in this Inseription. 



SECTION V. 

Native and Foreign Princes mentioned in the inscriptions. 

Identification of the former with the 
Andhrabhrtyas of the Pursnas. 

The first thin? that will strike one, on looking: at the list given 
at the end of the last section, is that the name Esaharata Naha- 
pana is not Indian but foreign The title Ksatrapa or Mahaksa- 
trapa also, used in the case of that kin?, is not Indian, though it 
is the Sanskritised form of a foreign one, very likely the Persian 
Satrap From the statement in the Inscripiion of Gotamiputra, 
that he destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, it appears 
that the country was at that time very much exposed to the in- 
roads of these foreigners. Yavana^ were the Bactrian Greeks, but 
Ksaharaca Nahapana does not look a Greek name He must, 
therefore, have been either a Saka or Pahlava. Again, we are told 
that Gotamiputra left no remnant of the race of KhaTaraca or 
Khakharata, which name seems tibe the same as Esaharata or 
Khaharata, as it is spelt In the Karli and Junnar Inscriptions. 
It follows, therefore, thac the Sakas or Pahlavas made themselves 
masters of the country, some time between the second king in the 
above list and Goiamiputra Satakarni, and ihat they were driven 
out by Gotamiputra who, by thus recovering the provinces, lost to 
his dynasty, re-established, as stated in the Inscription, the glory 
of the Satavahana 'race t<i which he belonged. All ihe other kings 
named above belonged to that dynasty 

Now', in the Puranas we have lists of kings and dynasiies that 
ruled over the country. The earliest dynasty with which we are 
here concerned is the Maurya, founded by Candragupta in B.C. 320, 
as determined by his relations with Seleucus, one of the generals 
and successors of Alexander the Great It ruled over Northern 
India for 137 years according to the Puranas, and the last king 
Brhadratha was murdered by his general Pusyamitra or Puspami- 
tra, who founded the Sunga dynasty. This was in power for 112 
years, and was succeeded by the Kanva family, which ruled for 

5 [ R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works Vol. Ill i 
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forty-five years The Kanvas were overthrown by Sipraka, Sin- 
dhuka, or Sisuka, as he is variously named, who founded what 
the PurSnas call the dynasty of the Andhrabhiliyas, that is, 
Andhras who were once servants or dependents. The second king 
of this dynasty was Krsna according to all, the third was Ssta- 
karni or Srl-Sstakarni according to the Vsyu or Visnu, while the 
Bhigavata corrupts the name slightly to Santakarna. The 
Matsya interposes three more kings between Krsna and Sstkarni, 
while the Visnu has another Satakarni to correspond with that of 
the Matsya. Gotamlputra is the thirteenth prince according to 
the Vayu, fifteenth according to the Bhagavata, seventeenth ac- 
cording to the Visnu, and twenty-second according to the M&tsya. 
Pulimat, Purimat or Puromat, was his successor according 
to the Visnu, the Bhagavata, or the Matsya These are so 
many mislections for the Pulumayi of our Inscriptions and 
coins. The Vayu omits his name altogether. His successor 
was Siva-Sri, according to the Visnu and the Matsya, 
while the Bhagavata calls him Vedasiras, and the Vayu does 
not notice him Yajna-Srl occurs in all, being placed after 
Sivaskandha, the successor of Siva-SrI, by all except the 
Vayu, which assigns to him the next place after Gotamlputra. 

Thus then, the names occurring in the Inscriptions and on the 
coins, as well as the order, sufficiently agree with those given in 
the Puranas under the Andrabhrtya dynasty, to justify us in be- 
lieving that the kings mentioned in bothare the same. There is, how- 
ever, no trace of Caiusparna Satakarni unless we are to identify 
him with Canda-Srl Satakarni. The name Madharlputra Saka- 
'iona al . ) doss not occur in the Puranas ; and he appears to have 
belon~ed to a branch of the dynasty We shall hereafter assign 
to him his place in the list. Simuka, whose name occurs in the 
Nanaghat Inscription, and who, as I have already observed, was 
an earlier occupant of the throne than the reigning prince Ssta- 
karni, the third in the Puranic list, must be the same as Si^ka, 
the founder of the dynasty. For the Devanagarl ma is often so 
carelessly written as to look like sa; hence the true Simuka was 
corrupted to Sisuka, Sisuka, Sisuka in the course of time. The Sin- 
dhuka of the Vayu and the Sipraka ofthe Visnu are further corrup- 
tioui.. This idemification is rendered probable also by the con- 
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sideration that he who caused the cave to be constructed, and the 
statues of himself and the younger princes to be carved, might, to 
give dignity to his race, be expected to get the founder of the 
dynasty also represented there, especially as he was removed only 
one degree from him. In this manner the Andhrabhrtya dynasty 
of the Pur£nas is the same as the Satavahana dynasty of the 
Inscriptions. 



SECTION VI. 

Chronology of the Ahohrabhrtyas or SStavShanas. 

The next question we have to consider is as regBids the dates of 
these princes. In my paper on the Naslk cave iDEcripticns’, I 
have accepted A O 319 as the dcAe of Gotcmliutra’s accEfsicn, 
arrived at by takingr B. C 315 as the year in which Ccndratupta 
founded the dynasty of ihe Mauryas at Paialiputra, and 664 years 
to have elapsed between him and Gc tamiputra, since the periods, 
awifined in the Puranas to that dynasty and the suVeequent cnes, 
and the durations of the reigns of the indhrahhitya princes, who 
preceded Guiamipuna, when added, give according to the Matsya 
664 The “ race ot Khaparata,” which Gctamiputra is, as observed 
before, reprefented in one of the Nesik Inscripticrs to have exter- 
minated, I there identified with the dynasty of the Ksatrapas, whose 
coins, as well as a few inscriptions, are found in Kaihiavad, sjnce 
KsaharSta or Khagarata was also a Ksatrapa, end had been pieced 
at the head of the dynasty by previous writers Ihe latest date on 
the coins of those princes then known was 250, which referred 
to Saka era, is A. P 328 This comes so close to Gotamlputra's 
A D 319, that the two seemed to corroborate each other. But there 
are several objections to this view, some of which occurred to me 
even then (1) — The inroriptions and coins of the Ksatrapa dy- 
nasty concur in carrying the genealogy backward to Castana and 
no lurcher, and as yet nothing has turned up to show that any con- 
nection existed between him and Nahapana. (2) — If the Esatrapa 
or Satrap dynasty held sway over Maharastra for about three 
hundred years, as it did over Eathiavad, we might reasonably 
expect to find in that country Inscriptions or coins of most of the 
princes ; but a few coins of the later ones only have been discovered 
in a village near Earad,® and no inscription whatever. (3)-Eudra- 
daman in his Junagad Inscription calls Satakarni ‘ lord of Daksi- 
napatha which he would not have done, if he had been the ruler 
of even a part of the Deccan. (4) — And the dates occurring on 

1 Trans Or Congr., 1874. 

« JBBEAS, Vol. VII, p 16. 
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Bome Satrap coins recently dieoDvered, are said’ to be 300 and 304, 
which referred to the Saka, are A. D 378 and 382, that is, the 
Satraps were in power even long after A. D 340, which is the date 
of Gotamlputra's death according to the Furanic accounts. Frr 
these reasons it would appear that the “ race ” of Khagarata or 
NahapHna, which Gotamlputra put an end to and which ruled over 
this country before him, could not have been the dynasty of the 
Satrapas (5) — Besides, according to my former view, the interval 
between Nahapana and Gotamlputra is about 200 years ; but the 
difference in form between the characters in Usavadata’s and Go- 
tamlputra’s Inscriptions is not great enough for that period Hence 
the two princes must be brought closer together. 

From the Greek geographer Ptolemy, we learn that in his time 
the country inland from the western coast was divided into two 
division.s, of which the northern was governed by Siro Polemios 
whose capital was Pai than, and the southern by Baleocuros who 
lived in Hippocura Siro Polemios is evidently the same name as 
the Siri Pulumavi or Pulumayi of the Inscriptions, corresponding 
to the Pulomat, or Pulimal of the Puranas But there were two 
kings who bore that name, one the son of Gotamlputra, mentioned 
in the Inscriptions, and another, an earlier prince of the Andbra- 
bhrtya dynasty This last does not appear to have been a prince 
of any note ; wherefore, very likely the former is the one spoken 
of by Ptolemy But the question is almost settled by the mention 
of Baleocuros as the governor of the Southern provinces We 
have seen that in the legends on the Kolhapur coins, the name 
Vilivayakura is assciated with that of Pulumayi and of Gotaml- 
putra. Viiivayakura is the same as Baleocura, and I have already 
stated, that the reason why his name, in my opinion, occurs along 
with those of the two princes of the Satavahana dynasty, and on 
Kolhapur coins alone, while it does not occur on those found in 
the lower Godavari districts, is that he was the viceroy of those 
princes ruling over the country about Kolhapur. This country 
answers to the southern division mentioned by the Greek geogra- 
pher as being governed by Baleocuros. The Siro Polemios there- 
fore of Ptolemy is the same as the Pulumayi of the Inscriptions 
and coins 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 57, Note, and General. Cunningham's Arch. 

Report, Vol. XI., p. 127. 
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Ptolemy died in A D. 163, and is said to have written his work 
after A. P. 151. Pulumayi, therefore, must have been on the throne 
some time before this last date. We will now proceed to reconcile 
this date with those mentioned in the Inscriptions, and to deter- 
mine more particularly the date of Pulumayi’s accession. Some of 
Usavadata’s benefactions were founded in the years 40, 41 and 42, 
and the latest date connected with Nahapana is that in the Inscrip- 
tion of his minister Ayama at Junnar, viz., 46. These dates should, 

I think, be referred to the Saka era. For, we have seen that 
before the time of Gf camiputra, the country was subject to the 
inroads of Sakas and other foreign tribes, and the Scythians who 
are identified with tl e Sakas had, according to the Greek geo- 
graphers, established a kingdom in Sind and even in Rajputana. 
The era known by the name of Saka, and referred to in all the 
early copper-plate grants as the era of the Saka king or kings, 
must have been estallished by the most powerful of the Saka 
invaders,’ who for tb 3 first time obtained a permanent footing in 

1 Prof. Oldenberg thinks Kaniska to be the founder of the era , but this view 
IS, I think, untenable (1)— A dynasty of three kings only cannot perpe- 
tuate an era. The dy tany of the Guptas, composed of seven kings, ,vas in 
power for more than c hundred and fifty years, but their era died a natural 
death in the course of a few centuries (2) — The characters in Kaniska's 
Inscriptions, especially the ya as conjoined with a preceding consonant, 
are later than those we find in the first century. One has simply to com- 
pare Inscription No. ' in Plato XIII of the third volume of General Cun- 
ningham's Arch. Bepi rts with No. 4 to see the great difference in the 
forms of the letters ir the times of the earliest Esatrapas and of Kaniska. 
The former belongs tc the time of the Esatrapa Bodasa and the letters are 
almost like those we find in Usavadata’s Inscriptions at Nasik , while 
those in the latter, w’ ich is dated in the ninth year of Eaniska, are con- 
siderably later , and I oth the Inscriptions exist in Mathura. (3) — There is 
no ground to believe t'lat Eaniska reigned over Gujrat and Maharas^ra, 
but the Saka era began to be used very early, especially m the last 
country. (4) — The Guytas whose gold coinage is a close imitation of that 
of the Indo-Scythian dynasty, came to power in A. D. 319; while the last 
of the three kings Es'ii^ka, Hu§ka, and Vasudeva must, if the reign of the 
first began in A. O. 78. have ceased to reign about A. D. 178, t, «„ about 100 
years after the foundation of the dynasty. And the latest date of Vasu- 
deva IS 89. If so, an interval of 140 years must have elapsed between the 
last of the Indo-Bcytl lan kings and the first Gupta ; but the close resem- 
blance in the ooino^o necessitates the supposition that it was much 
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the country; and Nahapana, and Castana' or his father, mubt have 
been his Satraps appointed to rule over Western India, and Malva. 
On this supposition the latest date of NahapSna must correspond 
to A. D. 124. Gotamiputra or Puiumayi therefore must have 
acquired possession of this country after that year. The earliest 
date of Puiumayi occurring in the Inscriptions is the second year 
of his reign ; and since the inscription could not have borne that 
date, if Nahapana or h^s successors had been in power, it is clear 
that Puiumayi began to reign after the overthrow of the latter. 
Now, we also learn from Ptolemy that Tiastenes reigned at Ozene 
about the time when he wrote, and was therefore a contemporary 
of Puiumayi. Tiastenes has, I think, been reasonably identified 
with Casiana. But according to the Junagad Inscription, noticed 
above, Castana's grandson Rudradaman was the reigning prince 
in the year 72, which, taking the era to be the Saka, is 150 A. D. 
Castana and Puiumayi therefore could not have been contempora- 
ries in 150 A. D. Ptolemy’s account must, in consequence, refer to 
a period much earlier, t. e. to about th.e year 132 A. D., since about 
eighteen or twenty years at least must be supposed to have elapsed 
between the date of his information when Casiana was on the 
throne and the year 150 a. P when his grandson was in posses- 
sion of it, his son Jayadaman having occupied it for some time in 
the interval Again, in the nineteenth year of Puiumayi, Gotami- 
putra was in possession, according to the large Inscription at 

shorter. Albirum’s statement that the initul date of the Gupta era was 
241 Saka, f, e„ 319 A D., has been pronounced unrealiable by some anti- 
quarians. As to this point and the era of the Satrap dates, see Appendix A, 

1 Professor Oldenberg considers Castana to be a Satrap appointed by Gotami- 
putra, a supposition «rhich is unwarrantable, since a prince like Gotami- 
putra. whose aim ^'as to expel and destroy foreigners, cannot be expected 
to appoint a foreigner, as Castana’s name indicates he was, to be a 
viceroy, and to use a foreign title , and we have seen that Baleocuros, 
A ho was a viceroy of that monarch or of his son does not use that title. 
BudradSman, the grandson of Casiana, appointed, as we see from his 
Junagad Inscription, a Pahlava of the name of Suvis&kha, who was the son 
of Eulaipa, to govern SurSstra and Anarta. This circumstance confirms 
what We gather from other sources, namely, that this was a dynasty of 
princes of a foreign origin, who had adopted Hindu manners and even 
names, had in some cases entered into marriage ailianoe with native 
royal families, and were domiciled in the count) > , 
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Naeik, of a good many of those provinces which, according to the 
Jnnagad Inscription, were conquered and ruled over by Budra- 
daman. The date 7 % in the Inscription seems to refer to the being 
swept away, by a storm and excessive rain, of the dyke on one 
side of the lake therein mentioned, and not to the cutting of the 
Inscription on the rook. So that it is doubtful whether Rudra- 
daman had conquered those provinces before 72, or did so after 72, 
and before the incision of the Inscription Supposing he conquered 
them before 72, the nineteenth year of Pulumayi must correspond 
at least to the secend or third year before A. D. 150, that is Fulu- 
mayi must have begun to reign, at the latest, about the year 
A.D 130. And even if we understand him to have conquered them 
after 72, Fulumayi’s accession cannot be placed much later, for 
the interval between Casiana, who was Fulumayi’s contemporary, 
and his grandson Rudradaman, who was reigning in 150 A. D., will 
be considerably shortened. Nahapana or his successor must thus 
have been overthrown by Gotamlputra or Pulumayi about five or 
six years at the most after his latest recorded date, viz. A. D. 124. 

The history of the relations of these princes appears to be this, 
Nahapana was a Satrap ruling over Maharastra. His capital was 
probably Junnar, since the Inscriptions at the place show the town 
to have been in a fiourishing condition about that time, and we 
have a record there of the gift of his minister. He must have died 
soon after 42 Saka or A. D 124. Gotamlputra and Pulumayi came 
from the south-east, to regain the provinces lost to their family, over- 
threw Nahapana 's successor, whoever he was, killed all his heirs, 
and re-established their power over this side of the country This 
appears to be what is meant by Gotamlputra ’s having been repre- 
sented in the Nasik Inscription to have " left no remnant of the 
race of Ehagarata,” and to have “ regained the prestige of his 
family.” Castana founded or belonged to another dynasty of 
Satraps which reigned at Uijayinl. In the Junagad Inscription, 
men of all castes are represented to have gone to Rudradaman and 
chosen him their lord for their protection ; ’ and he is spoken of as 


1 The expression is <STt»ri4 I^d Ant , Vol. VII, 

p. 260, 1. 9. 
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having re-eetablished the kingdom that had been lost,' as having 
assumed the title of the Great Esatrapa, and conquered AkarfivantI, 
Anupa, Sur&stra, Aparfinta and other provinces, which, as we have 
seen, were owned by Gntamiputra and some more ; and as having 
twice subdued Satakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, but still not 
destroyed him, in consequence of his connection ‘ with him not 
being remote, and acquired a good name on that account 

The meaning of all this appears to me to be this. Gotamipufera 
Satakarni, after having destroyed NahapEna or his successor, turn- 
ed his arms against another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling 
at Ujiayinl. Or, the Esatrapa sovereign of Ujiayinl, Castana, or very 
probably his son JayadEman, having observed the growing power 
of Gotamiputra or FulumEyi, who had put an end to a kindred 
family of rulers, and desirous of preventing his further growth, 
must have attacked him. A fact such as this must be the basis of 
the popular stories about a king of UjjayinI having attacked 
SElivEhana at Paithan and been defeated by him. Salivahana is 
but another mode of pronouncing Satnvahana ; ^ and Pulumayi at 
Gotamiputra was a SStavEhana The ruler of UjjayinI was 

1 In Pandit Bhagvanlal's transcript in Vol. VII, Ind. Ant., the reading is 
But m a foot-note Dr. Blinler says that the correct 
reading may be for In Dr. Bhau Daji's copy of the Inscription, 
the ^ 18 distinct , JBBBAS, Vol. VII p 118, Bhau Da]i and Pandit 
Bhagiranlal translate this expression by “ obtained glory of great expknts 
by the re-establishment of deposed kings, ” ( JBBBAS. Vol. VII, p. 30, ), 
and “ he who has restored to their thrones deposed kings," ( Ind. Ant. Vol. 
VII, p. 263 a,). If fT3T were the reading, this translation would of coarse 
be correct, but n'lth it is far-fetched. There is nothing here to 
show that the lost rSjya or kingdom, re-established by BudradSman, was 
any other person's than his o'^n. So that, it looks natural to understand 
him to have re-established ( his off’n) lost kingdom. 

8 The reading Is It is allowable to insert and take it as 

But the sense of the «rord, which is “ remoteness," will not 
suit the context , as be could not have " acquired a good name, ” t, e. been 
esteemed by people for not destroying the Lord of the Deccan on accooiM 
of the remoteness of the connection. Bemoteness or distance of the oounwy 
would compel one to let his enemy alone, and there could be no virtue m 
‘ it. The f therefore in the word must have crept in through mistake ; 

wherefore, the true reading must be 
3 Hgmaoandra's Prakrit Oraminsr. 

0 ( B. G. Bhandarkar's Work, Vol. III. 1 
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defeated and pursued by the victorious Gotamlputra into his own 
dominions, when the latter subjugated AvantI, Anupa, SurSstra 
and Apar&nts, and dethroned Jayad&man. For a time he and his 
successors held sway over the territories owned by Castana, but 
subsequently Budrad&man collected a band of followers, the same 
as those that are represented in the inscription as having chosen 
him their lord, and, driving away the Satav&hanas, regained his 
lost kingdom, and got himself crowned as Mahaksatrapa. But as 
appears from the Supara coin of Yajfia-SrI, — which bears such 
striking resemblance to the Esatrapa coins and is so unlike the 
Kolhapur coins of that monarch, large or small, and from the fact 
that his son Caturapana was his viceroy or representative, — that 
the SStavahanas retained possession of a part at least of the Ksat- 
rapa territories up to the time of Yajna-'SrI. They even entered into 
blood relationship with the Ksatrapas, as we learn from the 
Kanheri Inscription, which speaks of the wife of VSsisthIputra 
Satakarni being the daughter of a Mahaksatrapa. But Eudra- 
dSman pursued his victories, and according to his Junagad Inscrip- 
tion, twice conquered Satakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, but did 
not destroy him, and acquired a good name by his forbearance 
towards one whose connecticn with him was not remote. Thus 
the lord of Daksinapatha that he conquered was Yajna-SrI Sata- 
karni. He could not haVe been his son Caturapana ; for the ex- 
pression “ non-remoteness of the connetion” suits the former better 
than the latter, as Caturapana’s wife was the daughter of a Maha- 
kaa^rapa — parhaps his own — and the connaction with him was 
positively close. The re-acquisition of his lost kingdom by Budra- 
daman, took place after the nineteenth year of Fulumayi’s reign, 
that is, after about A D. 149. It is in this way alone that the 
scraps of information derived from the Greek writers, and gathered 
from inscriptions, coins, rnd popular legends, as well as the dates, 
can be made to harmonize with each other. 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is not consistent 
with that derived from the Matsya PurSna. Our next endeavour, 
therefore, should be to ascertain whether none of the PurSnas 
agrees sufficiently with the conclusion arrived at, and, if any does, 
to account for the great discrepancy between it and the M&tsya 
gnd others. That there is very little agreement among them as 
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regardB the X.ndhrablittya dynasty, I have already indicated 
above. The genesis of our Purfinic literature seems to be this. 
Certain versified accounts of certain things, purporting to be 

e 

narrated by a bard to Bsis, assembled together at a sacrificial 
session, were handed down orally from generation to generation ; 
and these were after some time committed to writing. The later 
Pur&nas, devoted to the exaltation of a particular deity and to the 
inculcation of certain doctrines, derived their accounts of these 
things from the earliest written Pur&nas and not from the oral 
tradition. Of the works of this class, which I am going to com- 
pare for our present purpose, the oldest appears to me to be the 
V&yu, and next to it the Idatsya. The Visnu is later, and the 
Bhftgavata, the latest. The text of the old Puranas gradually be- 
came corrupt, and the authors of tiie later ones were in some cases 
misled by their incorrect readings into putting forth statements 
at variance with the original account. Now the four Pur&nas 
just mentioned contain general statements about the several dy- 
nasties, giving the number of princes belonging to each and its 
duration in years, and they also mention the names of those princes 
more particularly ; while the V&yu and the Matsya give in ad- 
dition the number of years for which each reigned. Often there is 
a discrepancy between the general and the particular statements. 

The duration assigned by them all to the Maurya dy- 
nasty, founded by Candragupta, whose date as determind by his 
relations with the successors of Alexander the Great is justly 
obaracterised by Professor Max Muller as the sheet-anchor of 
Indian chronology, is 137 years. The number of reigning princes 
given by the V&yu is nine, and by the rest, ten ; but the names 
actually enumerated in the Visnu only are ten, while the Vfiyu 
and the Bhagavata give nine, and the Matsya, only four. The 
total of the years assigned to each prince by the VSyu is 133 
years ; so that it is not unlikely that a short reign of four years 
may have dropped out from the text of that Purana. Thus the 
general statement about ten princes and 137 years seems to be 
corroborated, and it appears pretty clear that the text of the 
MStsya has in this case undergone a good deal of corruption 
Thus, if with Dr. Eern, we take B. C. 322 as the date of the 
foundation of the Maurya dynasty, its overthrow and the founda- 
tion of the n^xt or the Sunga family mu'^t have occurred in the 
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year B. 0. 185. The Sungae are generally stated in all the PurEnas 
to have been ten and to have reigned for 112 years, though the 
expression used in the Bhsgavata is not “ 112 years,” but ‘ more 
than a hundred years.” In the actual enumeration, the M&tsya 
omits two, and the Bhi.gavata, one ; and the total of the years 
assigned to each prince in the VSyu exceeds 112. There is evi- 
dently some mistake here ; but if we take the general statement 
to be the correct tradition handed down, the dynasty became 
extinct in B. C. 73. The dynasty next mentioned is that of the 
Kftnvse or E&nv£yana6. There were four princes of this line, and 
they reigned for forty-five years, though the BhSgavata, through 
a mistake to be explained hereafter, makes the period to be 345 
years. They were followed by the Andhrabhrtyas. But here, 
there is a statement in the Vayu and the M5.tsya, the like of 
which does not occur in the account of the other dynasties. The 
founder of the Andhrabhrtyas, Sindhuka, according to the first 
Purina, and Sisuka, according to the other, is said to have up- 
rooted not only the Eanvas, but “ whatever was left of the power 
of the Sungas. ” ' And the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as 
Suhgabhrtyas or “ servants of the Sungas.”* It, therefore, appears 
likely that when the princes of the Sunga family became v. ce. , 
the Efinvas usurped the whole power, and ruled like i' o l-eshwas 
in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of t^c masters, but 
reducing them to the character of nominal sovereigns ; and this 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that liko the Peshwas they 
were Brahmans and not Esatriyas. Thus tl n these dynasties 
reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 11 2 years that tradi- 
tion assigns to the Sungas, include the 45 assigned to the ESnvas. 
The Sungas and the E&nvas, therefore, were uprooted, and the 
family of the Andhrabityas came to power in B. C. 73. In a 
general way, the number of princes belonging to this line is given 
as thirty in the Vayu, the Visnu, and the BbSgavata, and twenty- 
nine in the Matsya ; and the total duration is stated to be 411 
years in the first, 456 in the second and the third, and 460jn the 
fourth. The disagreement here is not great, wherefore the tradi- 

f 4 !T )iTr gWT: I ffWHt ^ II 

IPHSlIiftir: in':?*!?!!*)! It VSyti. “a servant of the race of the 

Xndhras, Sindhuka, having destroyed Su^arman of the Esevs family with 
main force and irbateTer will have been left of thepower of the Sungas, trill 
obtain possession of the earth,” The statement in the Mstsya is similar. 

^ %SiT: I VByn, 
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tion as to thirty priooes and about 456 years may, be accepted as 
correct. But the discrepancy between tills general statement and 
the more particular accounts that follow, as well as the disagree- 
ment between the several Puranas in this last respect, is very 
great. This will be apparent from the following table : — 


VByu. 

MBtsya. 


Dura- 


Dura- 

Names. 

tion of 

Names. 

tion of 

Feign in 

reign m 


years. 


years. 

Bindhuka 

83 

SUuka 

83 

Eyspa 

10 

Ersga 

18 



Mallakargi 

10 or 18 



POrgotsanga 

18 



Skandhastam- 

,bhi. 

SBtakargt 

18 

^Btakarpi 

SO 

56 



Lambodara 

18 

Apllava 

18 

Apitaka 

18 



MeghasvBti 

18 



SvBti . 

18 



SkandasvBti 

7 



MygendrasvBti- 

3 



karga. 

EuntalasvBti 

8 

PatimBvi 

84 

BvBtikarga 

1 

PulomBvi 

36 

Nemikryea 

85 

Gaurakfsga or 

85 

HBia . 


Naurikysga, 


1 

HBla 

5 

Baptaka or 

5 

Mag^olaka 

5 

Mapdalaka. 



^rika^e^a. 

SStakari^i 

81 

Furindrasena 

5 

1 

Bundara BvBti- 

1 

Cakora ^ta- 

H 

karga. 

Cakora SvBti- 

1/3 

.karpi. 

DiTaiYSti 


, karga. 

88 

SlvasvBti 

88 

Gautamlpntra 

81 

Gautamlputra. 

81 



Yulomat 

88 



SivaSrI 

7 

YajHa^rl ^8- 


Sivaskan^ 

7 

89 

YajfiaSrI SSta- 

89, 9 or 

takargi. 


kargi. 

80 

Vijaya .. 

DagdaiH SB- 

6 

Vijaya . 

6 

3 

CagdaSrI Ssta- 

10 

takargi. 


kargi. 


Fttlomavi 

7 

Pulomavit 

7 


Vifgu. 

BhBgavata. 

Names. 

Names. 


Sipraka Name not gi- 
ven ; bat men- 
tioned as a 
Yraala or 
Sndra. 

^rsna 

Sri SstakarQi. Wntakarpa. 

PDrpotsanga. PaureamBsa. 

Satakarpi 

Lambodara Lambodara. 

Ivllaka . Hivllaka. 

MeghasvSti Meghasvlti. 


Patumat A(amBna. 
Aristakar- Aniffakar- 
man. man HSleya. 

HSla 

Pattalaka Talaka. 

Pravillasena. Puri^abblru. 
Bundara Bunandana. 

Cakora Cakora. 

SiTasvBti BivasvBti. 
Gomatiputra. Gomatlputra. 
Pulimat PurimBn(mat) 
Bivairi ., l^edaiiras. 
Sivaskandha. Sivaskanda. 
Ya]iia£rl ... Yajfiairi. 

Vijaya Vijaya. 

Candrairi . Candravijfia. 

PulomBrcis .. Sulomadhi. 
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Thus, the V&yu has seventaan priRoes and 272 years and a 
half; and the Mitsya, thirty and 448 and a half. The Visnj gives 
twenty-four names, and the Bhigavata, twenty-two. This last 
Purina has in many oases corrupted the names and confounded 
Hila with the Aristakarman of the Visnu, whom it names Anista- 
karman Hileya. It also omits the fifth prince of the Visnu 
Purina. The details given in the Mitsya come very close to the 
general tradition and thus confirm it. Should we then attribute 
the very great discrepancy between these details and those of the 
Viyu to the corruption of the text of the latter ? Two or three 
names might drop away in this manner, but the omission of 
thirteen names and the reduction of the total duration by 176 
years must, I think, be accounted for in gome other way. Besides 
the tradition about 456 years, there is a statement in the Viyu 
Purina, in a verse below, to the effect that the “ Andhras will 
have possession of the earth for three hundred years,"' which 
seems to point to another. That such a tradition existed is indi- 
cated by the mistake in the Bhigavata by which ihe Eanvas are 
assigned three hundred and forty-five years. The original 
account, which the author of this Purina must have seen, pro- 
bably assigned forty-five years to the Einvas, and three hundred 
to tbe next or Andhrabhrtya dynasty. But since that dynasty 
was also assigned another duration, viz. 456 years, he connected 
the “ three hundred " with the preceding, and gave 345 years to 
the Einviyana family. Now, the manner in which the two 
traditions are to be reconciled is by supposing that the longer 
period is made up by putting together the reigns of all the princes 
belonging to the several branches of the Andbrabhitya dynasty. 
That the younger princes often reigned at Faithan and the elderly 
ones at Dhanakataka appears clear when we compare the inscrip- 
tions with the statement in Ptolemy. When the throne at tbe 
principal seat became vacant, the Faithan princes succeeded. But 
some probably died before their elders and never became kings of 
Dhanakataka. From an Inscription found at Banav£el by Dr. 
Burgess, it would appear that another branch of that dynasty ruled 
over Eanara. The period of three hundred years and tbe seven- 
teen names given in the Vftyu FurSna refer probably to tbe main 


VSyu, 
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branch. The M&tsya Beems to me to put together the princes of 
all the branches, and thus makes them out to be thirty. The 
total of the years, assigned to the several reigns in the Vayu, 
is 272^ , and if we should suppose one or two reigns lasting for 
about twenty-eight years to have dropped out by the corruption 
of the text, it would become 300 m Thus then the Vsyu and the 
M&tsya Pur&nas each give a correct account, but of different 
things. The Visnu, which gives twenty-four princes, is not 
entitled to so much credit as the Vayu. It is a later work and 
the author’s purpose being sectarian, he probably did not care so 
much for the accuracy of his details, and hence omitted even the 
duration of each reign. The Bh&gavata is still more careless, as 
has already been shown 

If then we take the account in the Vfiyu Purina to refer to 
the main branch of the dynasty, and consequently generally cor- 
rect, the period that intervened between the rise of the Satavft- 
hanas or Andhrabhrtyas, and the end of the reign of Sivasv&ti, is 
206 years.' The dynasty must, as we have seen, have been founded 
inB C. 73, wherefore the end of Sivasv&ti’s reign and the accession 
of Gotamlputra must be placed in A. D. 133. We have seen that 
Pulumayi, whose capital was Faithan according to Ptolemy, and 
who from the Inscriptions, appears to have been king of this part 
of the country and to have reigned contemporaneously with his 
father, must have begun to reign at Paithan about 130 A. D.. The 
father and the son drove the foreigners from the Deccan, and the 
son was established as the ruler of the regained provinces, Gota- 
mlputra expecting to succeed to the throne at the original seat of 
the family. Gotamlputra reigned for twenty-one years according 
to the Furanas, wherefore he must have died in 154 A. D.. He was 
alive, as stated before, in the eighteenth year of Pulum&yi, t. e. 
in 148, and also in the nineteenth, when the cave temple was de- 
dicated, and not alive in the twenty-fourth, i e. in 154, according 
to the two Inscriptions mentioned before. Ptolemy’s mention of 
Pulum&yi, I have already referred to about the year 132 ; so that, 
the date deduced from this source, and those derived from Gota- 
mlputra’s and Pulum&yi's Inscriptions at Kasik, and RudradS- 


1 By adding up the numbers in the table. 
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man’s at Juna^ad (on the supposition that the era used in this last 
is the Saks), as well as those derivei from the Fur&nas, may thus 
be shown to be consistent with each other. The dates of all the 
princes whose names we find in the Inscriptions may therefore be 
thus arranged : 

Simuka began to reign in B. C. 73 and ceased in B 0. 50. 
began in B, C. 50 and ceased in B. O. 40. 

SStakar^i ( third in the VSyu P. ) began in B. C. 40 and ceased In A.D. 16. 

EahapBna EsaharBta. 

Ootamiputra began in A. D. 133 add ceased in A. D. 154. 

If the twenty-eight years assigned to Pulum&yi in the M&tsya 
Purfina are to be reckoned from the year of Gotamiputra’s death, 
he must be considered to have begun to reign at Dhanakataks in 
A.D. 154, and to have ceased in A.D 182. He reigned at Psithan 
from A.D. 130 to A.D. 154, that is, for about twenty-four years, and 
we have seen that the latest year of his reign recorded in the In- 
scriptions at Nasik and Earli is the twenty-fourth. Altogether 
then his reign lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight 
include twenty-four for which he ruled at Paithan, he must have 
died in 158. This supposition looks very probable. He was suc- 
ceeded by Siva-SrI, whose coin found in the Tailangana districts 
has been described by Mr. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
IX, p 64. He appears to have been Pulum&yi’s brother, since he 
also is styled on the coin Yasithlputa, t. e. Vasisthiputra, or the 
son of Vasisthi. He had a reign of seven years and must have 
died in A D. 165. Sivaskanda was the next king, to whom also 
seven years have been assigned There is no trace of these two 
princes on this side of the country ; while the name of the next, 
Yajfia Sri, occurs frequently as we have seen in Inscriptions and 
coins. He appears to have been Pulumayi’s immediate succes- 
sor at Paithan. His full name was Gotamiputra Yajfia Sri S&ta- 
karni, and he is, as observed before, the Gotamiputra of the Kolha- 
pur coins. Some copies of the Matsya assign him twenty-nine 
years, others nine, and twenty, and the Vayu, twenty-nine ; while 
the Brahmanda allows him nineteen. Probably he reigned in 
Mah&r4stra for eighteen or nineteen years, since the sixteenth 
year of his reign is his latest recorded date, and for twenty-nine 
years at Dhanakataka, since, according to our supposition, the 
Vaj^u Furana gives an account of the Dhanakataka branch and 
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his coins are found in Tsilsngana. And this is confirmed by 
what we have already said. Pulumayi reigned at Dhanakataka 
for four years and his two successors for fourteen. All this while, 
i. e. for eighteen years, Yajfia-SrI was ruler of MahSrSstra. He 
must thus have ceased to reign in the last country in about A. D. 
172 and died in about A. D. 202. 

The next three reigns lasted, according to the V&yu, for sixteen 
years. No trace of any of these has yet been found on this side of 
the country ; but coins of Gandra-Srl are found near the original 
seat of government, and two of these are described by Mr. Thomas 
in the paper mentioned above Thus the latest Andhra- 
bhrtya date is A. D. 218 . Madharlputa Sakasena of the Kanheri 
Inscription, the same as the Madharlputa of the Kolhapur 
coins, has been identified with Siva-Srl, the successor of 
Pulumayi, by Pandit Bhagvanlal,and I also at one time concurred 
with him. But the identification is not, I think, tenable. He 
was probably led to it by his reading Sirlsena for Sakasena ; but 
I have shown that the reading is incorrect. Mr. Thomas has 
described a specimen of eleven coins found at AmarSvatl near 
Dharanikot, the legend on which he reads as Sakasakasa, but it is 
not unlikely Sakasenasa, “ of Sakasena.” Besides, Madharlputra 
Sakasena could not have been the immediate successor of Pulu- 
mayi for a reason which I have already given. One of the 
Kolhapur coins, figured by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, bears the 
names of both Gkitamiputa and Madharlputa, showing that the 
piece originally bearing the name of one of them was re-stamped 
with the name of the other. Mr. Thomas thinks that it was ori- 
ginally Madharlputa's coin. I think it was Gotamlputa’s ; for, if 
we see the other figured coins, we shall find that they are so 
stamped as to leave some space between the rim and the legend. 
This in the present case is utilized and the name of Madharlputa 
stamped close to the rim, which shows that the thing was done 
later. Madharlputa Sakasena, therefore, must have been a suc- 
cessor of G-otamIputra Yajna-Srl S&takarni. But, as we have 
seen, none of his three Puranio successors bore the name, and the 
name Sakasena is one which has nothing like it on the long list of 
the Andhrabhrtyaa Still that king must have reigned at Dhanaka- 
also, if my surmise that Mr. Thomas’ Sakasaka is the same 
as Sakasena is correct. 

7 ( B. Q. Bbandarkar Works, Vol. in. 1 
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In libs Bame manner, as obserred before, Catusparpi Sata> 
karni’s name does not appear in the Pur&naa Bnt the Pursnas 
cannot be expected to gire accurate information on these points. 
In the Kfttsya Parana another Andhra dynasty of “ seven princes 
sprung from the servants of the original AndhraUirtya &mlly 
will, ” it is said, “ come into power after that family becomes 
extinct The Vayu has got a similar verse the reading of which, 
however, is corrupt; but it appears that this new dynasty 
is there meant to be spoken of as having sprung from 
the Andhrabhrtya family itself and must have constituted 
a separate branch cut off from the main line. And we can 
very well understand from the points already made out, how 
such a branch could have constituted itself after Yajfia-Srl’s 
ceasing to reign. Vasisthlputra Satakarni whom I have identified 
with Caturapana married a Esatrapa lady. The Esatrapas, as I 
have before observed, were foreigners, most probably Sakas who 
had become Hindus. Madharlputra was not unlikely the son of 
that lady. And thus he and his father Caturapana formed, from 
the very fact of this marriage, a distinct line of princes. Catura* 
pana appears to have succeeded Yajia-Sri ; and Madharlputra to 
have reigned after Caturapana. The durations of these reigns 
cannot be made out, but the latest date of the former is the 
thirteenth year of his reign, which probably corresponds to 185 
A. D., and of the latter the eighth. The dates of the later Satava- 

hanas are, therefere, these : 

% 

In Maharastra. 

Fuhmilvi A.D. 130— A.D. 154. 

Ysifta-irl A.D. 154— A.D. ITS. 

Catusparva or Caturapana ... A.n 178— was reigning in A.D. 155. 

14a4hanputra ... About A.D( 190— was reigning in about a.d.UT. 


In Tallangana. 


PulumByt 

. . A.D. 154— A.D. 158. 

B'iva-S'rl 

. . A.D. 158— A.D. 165. 

Bivaskanda 

.. A.D. 165— A.D. 178. 

Ya]fla*SrI 

A.D. 178— A.D, 808. 

Vijaya 

... A.D. 808— A.D. 808, 

Candra-Sn 

... A.D. 808— AJ). 811. 

PulomaTi 

... A.D. 811— A.O. 818. 
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Thus then, the Andhrabhrtyas or Satsv&hanaB ruled over the 
Deooan from B. C. 73 to about A. n. 218, i. e., for about three cen- 
turies. For some time, however, they were dispossessed of the 
country by foreigners who belonged to the Saka tribe. How long 
these were in power, it is difficult to determine. If the Saka era 
was establiijhed by the foreign canqueror after his subjugation of 
the country, and if his Satrapa Kahapana or his successor was 
overthrown by Gotamiputra or Pulumayi, six or seven years 
after Nahapana’s latest date, viz. 46, the foreigners held posses- 
sion of this country only for about fifty-three years. 



SECTION VII. 

Political and literary traditions about the SAta- 
VAHANAS OB SALIVAHANAB. 

The period during which the Satav&hanas or Andhrabhrtyas 
ruled OTer Maharfistra muet have been a prosperous one in the 
history of the country. Hence several traditions with regard to 
different kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 

» i 

S&livahana or S&tavfihana was a family name has been forgotten, 
and different princes of the dynasty have been confounded and 
identified. Thus Hemacandra in his Desikota gives Saliv&hana, 
S&lana, Hala, and Euntala as the names of one individual ; but we 
see from the list given above that the last two names were borne 

t 

by different princes, and both of them were Salivahanas. In his 
grammar, he gives SalivUhana as a Prakrit corruption of 
Sstav&hana. 

In modern times, the Saka era is called the Salivahana era 
or an era founded by Salivahana. Vnaen it began to be attributed 
to him it is difficult to determine precisely. All the copper-plate 
grants up to the eleventh century, speak of the era as Saka-nrpa- 
kala, i. e., the era of the Saka king or as Sakakaia, i. e , the era of 
the Saka, and in an Inscription at Badami it is stated to be the 
era beginning from " the coronation of the Saka king. ” Subse- 
quently, the simple expression “ Sake, in the year of the Saka,” 
was used, and thereafter Sake or “ in the Saka ”. The word Saka 
thus came to be understood as equivalent to " an era ” generally, 
the original sense being forgotten. And since the era had to be 
connected with some great king, it was associated with the name 
of Salivahana, whom tradition had represented to be such a king ; 
and thus we now use the expression Ssliv&hana Saka, which, ety- 
mologically, can have no sense and is made up of the names of 
two royal families. 

The current legend makes Salivahana the son of a Brah- 
man girl who was a sojourner at Paithan and lived with 
her two brothers in the house of a potter. On one occasion 
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she went to the QodSvsrl to bathe, when Sesa, the king of 
serpents, becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself into a 
man and embraced her. In due course she gave birth to S&liva- 
hana, who was brought up in the house of the potter.’ Some time 
after, king Vikramaditja of Ujjajrinl, to whom a certain deity had 
revealed that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of a 
girl of two years, sent about his VetSla or King of Ghosts to 
find out if there was such a child anywhere. The VetSla saw Salivfi* 
hana playing with his girlish mother and informed VikramSditya. 
Thereupon he invaded Paithan with a large army, but SalivShana 
infused life into clay figures of horses, elephants, and men, by 
means of a charm communicated to him by his father, the king 
of serpents, encountered Vikramaditya, and defeated him. This 
descent of a king of UjjayinI on Paithan I have already alluded 
to and endeavoured to explain The SSlivAhana referred to in 
this tradition appears to he Puluma3Hi who in conjunction with 
his father freed the country from the Sakas and fought with 
Castana or Jayadaman and Budrad&man, whose capital appears to 
have been Ujiayinl. It was in consequence of some faint remi- 
niscence of Pulumayi-S&livEhana’s relations with the Sakas and 
their Satrapa kings that his name was attached to the era first 
used by his adversaries. 

There are also several literary traditions connected with the 
name of S&tavahana or SElivahana. A work of the name of 
BrhatkathE, written in that form of the Prakrit which is called 
the Paiifiol or the language of goblins, is mentioned by Dandin in 
his work, the ESvySdarsia.^ Somadeva, the author of the EathS- 
saritsSgara, and Esemendra, the author of the BrhatkathE, profess 
to have derived their stories from this PaisficI Brhatkathft. The 
stories comprised in this are said to have been communicated to 
GunEdhya, who for some time had been minister to S&tavEhana, 
by a ghost of the name of Eanabhuti. They were written in blood 
and arranged in seven books. Gun&dbya offered them to king 
Sstavfthana, but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 

1 The story about the girl and her serpent-lorer is, mthe EathSsaritsSgata, 
mentioned with reference to OuQSdbya who was the eon of the girl. 
I^StaTShana's origin is given differently. 
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in blood and in the language of goblins, whereupon GunAdbya 
burnt six of them. Some time after, king S&tarahana having 
been informed of the charming nature of those stories went to 
Gunadhya and asked for them. But the last or seventh book 
alone remained, and this the king obtained firom his pupils with 
his permission.' 

It is narrated in the Eath&saritsfigara that while S&tav&faana 
was, on one occasion, bathing with his wives in a tank in a 
plecMure-garden, he threw water at one of them. As she was tired, 
she told the king not to besprinkle her with water, using the 
words : Modakaih parit&daya mam. The king not understanding 
that the first word was composed of two,M& “do not" and Udakaih 
“ with waters,” but taking it to be one word, meaning “ pieces of 
sweetmeat,” caused sweetmeat to be brought, and began to throw 
pieces at the queen. Thereupon she laughed and told the king 
that he did not know the phonetic rules of Sanskrit, and that 
while she meant to tell him not to besprinkle her with water, he 
had understood her to say that she wanted him to throw pieces of 
sweetmeat at her. There was no occasion for sweetmeat at the 
place, and this ought to have led the king to the true sense ; but 
he was not. Thereupon the king was ashamed of bis own 
ignorance while his queen was so learned, and became disconso- 
late. Gunidhya and Sarvavarman, who were bis ministers, were 
informed of the cause ; and the former promised to teach him 
grammar in six years, though it was a study of twelve. Sarvavar- 
man, however, offered to teach the subject in six months, and his 
offer was accepted ; but as it was not possible to do so, Sarva- 
vannan propitiated ibe God Ksrtikeya or Skanda by his self- 
mortifieations, and the god communicated to him the first Sutra 
of a new grammar, Slddho Varnasamamnayah. Thereupon Sarva> 
varman repeated tbs other Sutras, when E&rtikeya said that if he 
had not been so hasty, and had edlowed him to repeat the whole, the 
new grammar would have become superior to Fanini’s ; but since 
it could not be so now, it would be a small treatise — E&tantra, 
and would also be called E&lapaka after the tail of his peacock. 
This new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king.‘ 


1 EathSsaritBSgara, II. 8. 

2 KatbSsantBSgara > 1. 108 & ff. 
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The same story is told by Tar&nStha in his “ History of 
Buddhism”'; but he makes the name of the king to be 
Udayana, and of Sarvavarman, Saptavarman ; while the com- 
petitor of Sarvavarman is represented by him to be Vararnci 
instead of Gunadhya. But Udayana is represented as a king 
reigning in Sourthern India, and Satavahana in the form of 
S&ntiv&hana is also mentioned in connection with the story 
as a southern king in whose dominions Vararuci lived. As 
Udayana frequently figures in Buddhistic stories, the southern 
prince Sstavahana is confounded with him, and this seems to be 
indicated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to have 
ruled over a country in the South, though the usual Udayana is 
a Northern prince 

It will thus appear that the Katantra grammar was com- 
posed by Sarvavarman at the request of a prince of the 
Satav&hana family. And the same thing appears to be allu- 
ded to even by Hwan Thsang, when he says in connection with 
the shortening of the originally large work on grammar by Pfini- 
ni and others : “ Lately a Brahman of South India, at the request 
of a king of South India, reduced them further to 2,500 slokas. 
This work is widely spread, and used throughout all the frontier 
provinces, but the well-read scholars of India do not follow it as 
their guide in practice.^ 

There is a work written in the old Mahsrastrl dialect called 
Saptasatl, which is of the nature of an anthology, consisting of 
G&th&s or stanzas in the Ary a metre, mostly on love matters. 
The author of this is, in the third verse, mentioned as Hala, and 
ordinarily he is spoken of as Salivahana. Bana speaks of it in a 
verse in the introduction to hie Harsa-canta as “ an imperishable 
and refined repository of good sayings composed by Saliv&hana. '* 
Verses from it are quoted in Dhanika’s commentary on the Data- 
rupaka, in the Sarasvatl-Kanthabharana, and in the Eavyapra- 
kasa. There is, it will be observed, in the list of the Andhrabhr- 
tya princes, one of the name of Hala, who probably was either the 
author of the work, or to whom it was dedicated by a court-poet. 


1 Bohiefner’s Translation, p. 73 ft ff. 
t Life of Hwan Thsang, Bsal's Trans., p. 132. 
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From these traditions we may, 1 think, safely conclude that lite- 
rature flourished under the rule of the Andhrabhttyas, and tiiat 
the Prakrits or spoken languagres, especially the MahSr&strl, were 
probably for the first time, used for literary purposes In VfitsyS- 
yana’s Kamasutra or Institutes of Love, Euntala Sstakarni Sftta- 
v&hana is spoken of as having killed Malayavatl, ( who is called 
Mah&devl, and consequently must have been his chief queen,) by 
means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain amorous 
sports.’ The name Euntala occurs in the list given in the 
Mfttsya Pur&na. 


1 wiW fsfw snfresfSi: ]. Pwf- Aufreoht’s 

quotation in the Oxf. Cat., p, 217 b., does not contain the name and he 

supplies trfoBtt the preceding clause ; but a GapifcS or courtezan cannot 
be called MahEdevl. 



SECTION VIII. 

BKUGIOUS, social and economic condition of MAHlRltTNA 
UNDER THE ANDHRABHRTYAS OR SXTAVAHANAS. 

During this period the religion of Buddha wae in a flcnirieh- 
ing condition. Princes and chiefs calling themselves Mah&hhojas 
and MahSrat^is, merchants ( Naigamas ), goldsmiths ( SutMna- 
kftras ), carpenters ( Vardhakas ), corn-dealers ( Dh&nyaka^renis ), 
druggists ( Q-&ndhikas ), and ordinary householders ( GihsStiaas ), 
caused at their expense temples and monasteries to be excavated 
out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of that religion. 
It has been mentioned above that in the first part of this period, 
the country was exposed to the inroads of foreign tribes, such as 
Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, and Pahlavas. These after- 
wards settled in the country and adopted the Buddhist religion. 
For, among the donors and benefactors whose names are reeojded 
in the Cave Inscriptions, there are a good many Sakas and 
Yavanas. But some, and especially the Sakas, seem to have 
adopted Brahmanism. The Buddhist temples were provided ■'frith 
Caityas or tombs in imitation of those in which some relic of 
Buddha was buried, and these were ob^cts of worship. The 
monasteries contained cells intended as residences for Bhiksus or 
mendicant priests. These travelled over the country during the 
year and spent the four rainy months at one of these moftaetio 
establishmenta In the month of SrUvana, the monks held the 
ceremony of robing, at which the old clothes were thrown away 
and new ones worn To provide these for tliem, charitable persons 
deposited, as we have seen, sums of money with certain guilds 
with directions that out of the interest new robes should ba pnr- 
ohased and given to the priests. Villages were assigned by kings 
and their officers for the support of these religious establishtMnts. 
The mendicant priests often travelled by sea ; and hence at the 
head of several of the creeks in Eonkan we have cave monasteries 
intended as Dharma-t&l&s or rest-houses for them. We ha've such 
oaves at Chiplun, Mahad and Kude, situated respectively eh the 
Dabhol, tile Bankot, and the Bajapuri oreeks. For those wlip 
• ( R, G, ghaadarkat tFerka, } 
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landed at the head of the Bombar harbour or at Ohod-'Bandar, 
there were the Kanheri caves. 

Brahmanism also flourished side hjr side with Buddhism. In 
the Inscription at Nasik, in which Usavad&ta dedicates the cave 
monastery excavated at his expense, for the use of the itinerant 
“ priests of the four quarters,” he speaks, as we have seen, of his 
many charities to Brahmans. The same notions as regards these 
matters prevailed then as now Usavadata fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans, as the Maharaj Sindia did about thirty years ago. It 
was considered highly meritorious to get Brahmans married at 
one’s expense then as now Gotamiputra also, in the same Inscrip- 
tion which records a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is 
spoken of as the only protector of Brahmans, and as having, like 
Usavadata, put them in the way of increasing their race. Kings 
and princes thus appear to have patronized the followers of botii 
the religions, and In none of the Inscriptions is there an indica- 
tion of an open hostility between them. 

Trade and commerce must also have been in a flourishing con- 
dition during this early period. Ships from the western countries 
came, according to the author of the Periplus, to Barugaza or 
Bharukaccha, the modern Bharooh ; and the merchandise brought 
by them was thence carried to the inland countries. Onyx stone 
in large quantities from Faithan, and ordinary cottons, muslins, 
mallow-coloured cottons, and other articles of local production 
from Tagara, were carried in waggons to Barugaza and thence 
exported to the west. 

Faithan is placed by the author of the Periplus at the 
distance of twenty days’ journey to the south of Barugaza, 
and is spoken of as the greatest city in Dakhinabades or 
Daksinapatha, and Tagara, ten days' east of Faithan.’ This 
town has not yet been identified. Its name does not occur in any 
of the Cave Inscriptions ; but it is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant of the first half of the seventh century, and princes of a 
dynasty known by the name of SilahSra, call themselves 
“ sovereigns of Tagara, the best of towns,” in all their grants. 
Some have identified it with Devagiri and others with Junnar ; 

l-Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, pp. 143, 144. 
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but In both oases its bearing from Paithan as given by the Greek 
geographers has not been taken into aooount. I have elsewhere 
discussed the question, and have proposed Dharur in the Nizam’s 
territory as the site of the ancient city. 

The other sea-port towns mentioned in the Periplus are : 

( % ) Souppara, the modern Supare or Supara near Bassein 
and the Sorparaka of the Inscriptions and the FurSnas, 
where interesting Buddhistic relics were dug out by Mr. 
Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal ; ( 3 ) Ealliena, the modern 
Ealyan, which must have been a place of great commer- 
cial importance, since a good many of the donors whose names are 
inscribed in the caves at Eanheri and some mentioned in the 
ca es at Junnar were merchants residing in Ealyan;' (4) Semulla, 
identified with Chembur by some and with Chaul by others ; (5) 
Mandagora, very likely the same as the modern Mandad, origi- 
nally Mandagada, situated on the Rajapuri creek near Eude, 
where we have the oaves ; (6) Palaipat nai, which probably was the 
same as Pal which is near Mahad ; (7) Melizeigara, the second part 
of the name of which can at once be recognized as .fayagad and 
which must be identified with that place, whatever the first 
part Meli may mean : ( 8 ) Buzantion, and others. 

Buzantion is probably the Vaijayantl^ of the Inscriptions, 
but with what modern town it is to be identified, it is 
difficult to say. Yaijayantl is mentioned in the Eadamba 
copper-plates, translated by Mr. Telang,^ and was most 
probably some place in North Eanara. In a grant of the 
Vijayanagara dynasty, Msdhava, the great counsellor of king 
Harihara, is represented to have been appointed viceroy of 
Jayantlpura He then conquered Goa and seems to have 
made that his capital.* Jayantipura is said to be another 
name for Banavasi. In the Sabbaparvan of the Mah£bharata, 
Banavasi is spoken of, as if it were the name of a country, and 

1 Bee the Inscriptions in JBBR AS, Vol, VI, and in Arch, Surv., W. India, 

No. 10. 

% Karli No. 1, Aroh. Burr. West. Ind., No. 10. 

3 JBBBA8, Vol, XII, pp, 318 and 331. 

4 JBBBAS, Vol. IV, p. 115. 
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ImnMdiately after it, Jayaatl is mentioned as a town,' If ifceii 
Jafantl and Vaijayantl were two forms of the same name. Vaiia- 
yaxttS was probably tiie modern Banavasi, or perhaps, in (Kmeidei!" 
atioA of the facts that the name of Vaijsyantl occurs in an lnsori<^ 
ption at Earli, and also that the Greek geof^aphers in mention- 
ing ifie places of note on the coast could not have run at onoe 
ftom Jayagad to the southern limit of North Eanara, Vsiiayaatt 
may be identified with Vijayadurga. But these objections are not 
of very great weight 

It is not possible to ascertain the names of all the towns in 
the inland country that were in a flourishing condition during 
the time we have been speaking of. Besides Paithan and Tagara 
there was Nasik, which is mentioned in an Inscription in one of 
the oaves at the place and also at Bedsa. The district about the 
town was called Govardhana. 

Junnar was another flourishing town, as is attested by the 
number of cave-temples at the place. But what its name was, 
we do not know. The name Junnar, Junanara, Jurnanagara, 
or Jirnanagara, which means the old town, must have been 
given to it after it had lost its importance. I have already 
expressed my belief that it was the capital of Nabapftna. 
FulumSyi, who overthrew the dynasty of Nahap&na, is, in one of 
the Nasik Inscriptions styled “ lord of Navanara, ” meant pro- 
bably for Navanagara or the New Town. That he reigned at 
Paiftjan we know from Ptolemy, and also from the many tradi- 
tions about S&livihana, which locate the person or persons bear- 
ing that name at that city. The Navanara, then, of the Inscription 
was probably another name given to the town when PulumEyi 
re-established his dynasty, and, in contrast with it, Nahap&na’s 
capital was called the “Old Tcwn.” Or perhaps Pulum&yi widened 
the old town of Paithan and called the new extension Navanara. 

What town existed near the group of oaves at Earli and the 
adjoining places, we do nut know. But the place spoken of in 
connection with the monastic establishment is in an Inscription 

1 Obap. XXXI, VT. $9 and 70, Bom. 'Ed. The VanavSsinalt at the end of v. 99 
refers to the town or country of BanavSs!, and ought properly to appear as 
VeaavBsikan. In the PurSQas, too, yaqaeKsikd^ is giren a> the nanio of 
9 9«opi«i 
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named Vsluraka,' and the district in which it was situated ie 
called MSmal&h&ra,* or the district of M&mala, the modem 
Ifaval. 

Further south there wm the town of Karahstaka, tiia 
modern Earhad, which is mentioned in an Inscription at Eude* 
and also in the Mah&bh&rata.* Eolhapur also must have been a 
flourishing town in those days, since a Buddhistic Stupa contain- 
ing the coins we have already noticed and other remains of anti- 
quity have been found there. The old name of the place is un- 
known. Either Earhad or Eolhapur must be the Hippocura of 
Ftolemy in which he locates Baleocuros, whom we have identi- 
fied with the VilivSyakura of the Eolhapur ooina 

Persona engaged in trade and commerce probably acquired 
large fortunes. The great Ghaitya-oave at Enrli was caused to be 
constructed by a Seth ( Sresthin ) of Vaijayanti, and in other 
places also, especially at Eanheri. their gifts were costly. 

There were in those days guilds of trades such as those of 
weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers &c. Their orga- 
nisation seems to have been complete and effective, since, as already 
mentioned, they received permanent deposits of money and paid 
interest on them from generation to generation. 

Self-government by means of such guilds and village communi- 
ties has always formed an important factor of the political admi- 
nistration of the country. A NigamasabbS or town-corporation is 
also mentioned in one of TJsavadata’s Nasik Inscriptions, which 
shows that something like municipal institutions existed in those 
early days. 

It is also worthy of remark that the yearly interest on the 2000 
ESrs&panas, deposited by Usavadsta, was 100 Earsapsnas, and in 
another case, that on 1000 was 75, showing that the rate of inter- 
est was not so high as it has been in recent times, but varied from 
five to seven and a half per cent, per aonum. If the rate of inter- 
est depends on the degree of security and bears an inverse ratio to 

1 ffo. 14, Karli. Arob. Burr, West. Ind, Ho, 10, 
i Ibid. Ho. 19. 

3 Ho, 20, Euda Cavei. Arcb. Surv. West, Ind. Ho, 10. 

4 In tbe place above referred to. 
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the efficiency of government, it appears that the country was well 
governed, notwithstanding political revolutions. To this result 
the efficient local organization spoken of above, which no changes 
of dynasties ever affected, must no doubt have contributed in a 
large measure. 

Communication between the several provinces does not appear 
to have been very difficult Benefactions of persons residing in 
Vaijayantl or BanavSsl, and Sorparaka or Supara, are recorded in 
the cave at Karli ; of a Nasik merchant at Bedsa ; of some inhabi- 
tants of Bharukaccha and Kalyan at Junnar; of natives of North- 
ern India and DattS.mitrI, which, I have elsewhere shown, was 
situated in Lower Sindh, at Nasik ; and of an iron-monger of 
Karahataka or Earhad at Kude. On the other hand, gifts of 
natives of Nasik and Earhad are recorded on the Stupa at Bhar- 
hut, which lies midway between Jabbalpore and Allahabad.’ Un- 
less there were frequent communications between these places, it 
is not possible that the natives of one should make religious en- 
dowments at another. 


* Ounningbam's Stupa of Bharliut, pp. 131, 135, 136, 138, 139, 




SECTION IX. 

Probable history of the period between the extinction 

OF the AnDHRABH^TYAS and the rise of the CiLUKYAS. 

For about three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra- 
bhrtyas, we have no specific information about the dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The Matsya and the VSyu, as observed 
before, place seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhityas after 
them, and I have given reasons to believe that the Ms^harlputra 
of the Inscription and the coins referred to before was one of them. 
This branch seems to have been in possession of the whole extent 
of the country that was ruled over by their predecessors. If the 
fact, noticed before, of some coins of the later Esatrapa kings 
being found in a village near Xarhad is to be regarded as evi- 
dence of their sway over this country and not to be attributed 
merely to commercial intercourse, the Ksatrapa dynasty also 
must be considered to have obtained possession of a portion at 
least of the Deccan after the Sstavahanas. The earliest of these 
princes is Vijaya Saha' ( or Sena ) whose date is 144® which, if 
the era is that of the Saka kings, corresponds to A. D. 222, while 
the latest date we have assigned to the Satavahanas is about 
A. D. 218. The last of the princes whose coins are found near 
Earhad is' Yisva S&ha ( Sena ), one of whose coins has the date 
214 and another 224, corresponding to A. D. 292 and A. D. 302.® 

About this time princes of the race of Abbiras or cowherds 
must have come into power. Ten of them are mentioned in the 
Purinas. In the Nasik caves there is an Inscription dated in the 
ninth year of VlrasenaAbhlra, the son of Damarl and of Sivadatta 
Abhlra.^ The characters in the Inscription, though they do not differ 
much from those in the Inscriptions of the latter Andhrabhrtya 
kings, must be regarded as more modern. The language is Sanskrit, 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 17. 

2 Ibid. p. 28 ( No. 10 ). 

3 Ibid. No. 15. 

4 Ibid. No, ^5, and Trans. Inter. Con., 1874, p. 341 
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which I regard as an indication of a later era. When the popular 
dialect became different from the Pali, or the Pali became less 
sacred, the people fell back upon the original Sanskrit for such 
purposes as those of recording religious gifts ; and thus in all the 
later grants we find the Sanskrit used, while, firom the times of 
Asoka to the extinction of the Andhrabrtyas, the language used 
was mostly the Pali, or, to speak more accurately, one or more of 
the Prakrits of the period. 

The AbMras were in power for sixty-seven years according 
to the V&yu PurSna. Many other dynasties are mentioned in the 
Pur&nas as having ruled over the country. But the inform- 
ation given there is much more confused than in the case 
of the previous families. It appears that the dynasties that 
ruled over different parts of India at the same time are put 
together and confused with those that succeeded each other, so 
that it is nut possible without extraneous assistance to determine 
their chronological relations. 

We have seen from the Cave Inscriptions that from remote 
times tribes of Esatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Batthis or 
R&^trikas were predominant in the country. In the northern part 
of the Deccan or Mah&rastra these called themselves “ the Great 
Baithis or MahSraUhis, the ancient Mar&th&s,” but in other 
places the name in use must have been Ratthis or Ratthas, since 
we know of more modern chiefs in the Southern Maratha Country 
who called themselves by that name. Some of the Rattha tribes 
must have formed themselves into a family or group ( kuta ) and 
called themselves Ratthakuda, and later on Ralhoda, the Sanskrit 
original of which is Rastrakuta Or the Rastrakuta family was 
so called because it was the main branch of the race of the 
Ratthas that had spread over the whole country. These native 
chiefs that riiled over the country must have been held in subjec- 
tion by the Andhrabhrtyas durii^ the continuance of their power, 
and also by the later Esatrapas. Bui after the dynasties became 
extinct they must have resumed tbeir independence. The Abhiras 
held sway for some time and over a part of the country only ; for 
the tradition of Gaull or cowherd rulers, which very iirobably 
(efers to them, is confined to the ^asik and E[hapdesh districts. 
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The BSstarakutas probably rose to power about the same time 
as the Abhlras. Hence in the Inscriptions on the Miraj plates and 
the Yevur tablet, first brought to light by Mr. Wathen and Sir 
Walter Elliot' respectively, it is stated that Jayasimha, the 
founder of the Cfilukya dynasty in the Deccan, establidied him- 
self in the country after having vanauidied Indra, the son of 
Ersna of the BSstrakuta family. The C&lukya dynasty was, as 
'Mill hereafter be seen, founded in the beginning of the sixth 
centhry of the Christian era. From about the end of the third to 
ttie beginning of the sixth century, therefore, the Deccan was 
ruled over by princes of the B&strakuta family. 

An Inscription on copper-plates, found in the Caitya of one of 
the caves at Eanheri, is dated in the 245th year of a dynasty, 
which, if the word has been correctly lithographed, is called 
Stfakutaka* But the published copy of the Inscription was made 
in the time of Dr. Bird, and the plates theolselveB are not now 
available for re-examination. The Strakutaka may be a misleotion 
for B&strakuta. But it is not unlikely Traikutaka, as the late 
Pandit Bhagvanlal contended. He has published a copper-plate 
charter issued from the camp of the victorious army of Traikuta- 
kasby a prince of the name of Darhasena" in the year 207. 
Traikutaka was thus probably the name of a race and the prince 
brtonged to it. And the Eanheri Inscription would ^ow that 
this dynasty had an era of its own. From the form of the 
dlatacters in the Inscription, it appears that it was engraved 
fn the latter part of the fifth century of the Christian era ; so 
that the Traikutaka dynasty was founded about the middle of 
the third century, i. e after the extinction of the S&tavfihanas. 
But further information about the dynasty is not available ; and 
we do not know over what extent of country it ruled. But since 
the epoch of the era appears to be the same as that of the era used 
by the kings of Cedi, possibly the race of the Haihayas or Eala- 
ourls which ruled over that province rose to power about 249 A. D. 
ttnd held sway ovei* a part of the Deccan including the western 
coast up to the country of Lata. They were afterwards driven 
away by some other race and had to confine themselves to Cedi. 
The' resemblance between the names Tripura, the capital of the 
dynasty, and Trikufa is perhaps not fortuitous. 

1 JBAB, VoU II, III, IV ; Ind. Ant.. Vol. VIII, p.lt! 
t JBBBAS., Vol. V, p. 16, of the oopiee of the Eanheri Insoriptioa, 

9 JBBBASh Vol. EVl. e. 346. 

9 { B. 0. Sbsadarksr Works, Vob HI, { 
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THE EABLY OiLUKYAS. 

We will next proceed to an account of the princes who belong- 
ed to the djrnasty called Calikya, Oalukya, or C&lukya.' A large 
number of Inscriptions on copper-plates and stone-tablets have 
amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The legendary 
orgin of this family is thus giren by Bilhana, the author of the 
Vikramankadevacanta, or life of Vikram£ditya a prince of the 
later or restored Calukya line. On one occasion when Brahma- 
deva was engaged in his morning devotions, Indra came up to 
him and complained of the sinfulness of the world in which no 
man performed the sacrifical rites or gave oblations to the gods 
Brahmadeva looked at his ‘culuka*, or the hand hollowed for the 


1 Dr. Fleet draws a distinotjon between Calukya and CSlukya and asserts 
tbut “ this last form belongs only to the restored dynasty oommenomg 
withTailall" and that “ it does not occur in any of the genuine early 
Inscriptions. " But it does belong to the earlier dynasty also, and u found 
in genuine early Inscriptions, The best way to determine the point whe- 
ther the first syllable was ^ or is to refer to verses containing tba 
name, the metre of which will show the quantity unmistakably. The In- 
scriptions of the earlier dynasty arf> in prose; we must therefore refer to 
the versified grants of the BSetrakUtas which speak of the dynasty sup- 
planted by them. In the Badhanpur grant of Govmda III (Ind. ant., Vol. 
VI, p, 65 ), we have &c., in verse 3. In the Kavasari grant 

edited by me ( JBBBAS., Vol. XVIII, p. 257 ) we have 

dto. In three of the five grants of the eastern branch of the 
early dynasty edited by Dr. Hultzsch we have ( South 

Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. pp. 44, 47 & 57 ). The form is also fre- 
quently used. The distinction between ^ and ’tfi and the difference in 
sense in consequence of the lengthening of the vowel which Dr. Fleet 
points out have place in the pure Sanskrit of FSQini and of the BrEhma- 
pas , hut there is no room for them in names that came into use in the 
Prakrit period long after Sanskrit became a dead language. Calukya was 
some vernacular name which was Sauskritized into the various forms ws 
gotually find, 
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l^eoepiion of water in the course of his devotional exercise, and 
from it sprang a mighty warrior who became the progenitor of 
the Calukya race. Some time after, two great heroes of the name 
of Hfirlta and Manavya were born in the family and they raised 
it to very great distinction. The original seat of the dynasty was 
Ayodhya, and in the course of time a branch of it established it* 
self in the South. 

As stated in the opening lines of all the copper-plate grants of 
this family, the Calukyas belonged to the Gotra or race of MEnavya 
and were the descendants of Hiriti. They were under the guardian- 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity by the 
god Eartikeya. They obtained from Narayana a standard with 
a boar represented on it, and fighting under that standard they 
subjugated all kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, re- 
ferred to above, agree with Bilhana in representing Ayodhya as 
the original seat of the family. But since these were almost con- 
temporaneous with the poet, all the three represent only the 
tradition that was current in the eleventh century. 

The first prince who raised the family to distinction 
in the South was Jayasimha. H? fought several battles 
with the reigning princes, and, among them, with those belong- 
ing to the Eastrakuta family, if the Yevur tablet is to be trusted, 
and acquired the sovereignty of the country. After him reigned 
Eanaraga, who was a prince of great valour and had a stately 
and gigantic person. 

He was succeeded by his son Fulakesi, who performed a great 
Airramedha or horse-sacrifice and attended equally to the concerns 
of this world and the next. He mace VatEpipura, which has been 
identified with Badami in the Kidadgi district, his capital He ap- 
pears to have been the first great prince of the family ; for, in all 
the subsequent grants the genealogy begins with him. His full 
title was Satyfifiraya Sri Fulakesi Vallabha MabarEja. Of these 
words, Vallabha appears to be the title of all princes of this dynasty. 
In some cues, Vallabha had Frthvi prefixed to it, so that the 
expression meant “ the Lover or Husband of the Earth.” SatyS- 
tnraya or “ the Support of Truth ” was inherited by some of the 
later princes. 
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Pulakesi’s soa KIrtiTannan sueoaedad to tiie ttinma after hin. 
Be subjugated a family of princes oi the name of If alas; but orw 
what proTinoe it ruled we do not know. He also subdued fiis 
Mauryas, who, from a statement in an Inscription at Afltole' 
upon which this account is principally based, seem to have been 
chiefs of northern Eonkan, and reduced also the Eadambas of 
Banavfisl in North Eanara 

Eirtivarman had three sons at least, who were all young when 
he died. His brother Mahgallta therefore came to the throne after 
him. Mangfdlsa vanquished the Ealacuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Cedi, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur near Jabbalpore. Buddha, son of Saxhkaragana, whom 
he is represented in one grant* to have conquered and put to flight, 
must have been a Ealaouri prince, as the name Saxhkaragana fire- 
quently occurs in the genealogy of the dynasty. 

Mangallta is said to have carried his arms to both the eaalttvn 
and western seas. On the coast of the lattor he oopquerad what is 
called Bevatidvipa, or the Island of Bevatl. A copperplate grant 
by a governor of this island was found near Goa*, from which it 
would appear that Bevatl was very probably the old name of Bedl* 
situated a few miles to the south of Vengurla. In an Inscription in 
a cave-temple at Badami, it is stated that the temple* was caused 
tobp «(oavated by Mangallsa. He there placed an idol of Visnu, 
and on the occasion of its consecration granted a village, out of the 
revenues of which a ceremony called N&rftyanabali was to be per- 
formed and sixteen Brahmans to be fed evwy day, and the residue 
to be devoted to the maintenance of reduses. This Insmriptinn is 
dated in the twelfth year of some reign when 500 yesrs of the 
era had elapsed. The reign in the twelfth year of which flhe awtr 
temple was consecrated, is taken to be the reign of liahgallM. On 
this supposition Mangallta began to reign in 489 Saka ; but I 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 241. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 161. 8m also Vol. ZIX, p. 17. 

3 JBBBAS., Vol. Z, pp. 365-6. 

4 Rovatl ahould, aooording to the uiual ndee, he corrupted to ReradI or Re* 
a-dl and then to BedI* 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, p 305. 
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have risewhen’ Inrought forward what I ocmsider to be very 
stroBg arguments to 'ehow that Mangallta could not have come to 
Ihe thrcme so early as that, and the only criticism* that I have seen 
on my observations, seems to me to be very unsatisfactory and 
serves only to confirm my statement. The reign referred to, there- 
fore, is tiiat of Elrtivarman, and if its twelfth year fell in SOO 
flaks, Elrtivarman must have come to the throne in 489 Saks eor- 
responding to A. D. 567. In (hat Inscription Mangallta assigns 
all ^ good fruits of his charities to his bro&er in the presence 
of tfae gods X.ditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of men, 
and claims to himself only the fruit arising from serving Iw 
brother faithfiilly. In the copper-plate grant of the governor of 
Bevatl, refwred to above, Saka 533 is mentioned as the twentieth 
year of the reign of a jaince who, from the titles given there and 
from the fact that Mangallsa had about that period conquered the 
island, must have belonged to the Galukya family. He could not 
have been Elrtivarman, for the island was not conquered in his 
time, neither could he be the successor of Mangallsa who, as I 
Aall inroeently state, got possession of the throne in 533 ^aka. He 
muet therefore have been Mangallsa himself, and if Saka 532 wcw 
the twentieth year of his reign, he must have begun to reign in 
ms Saka.* Elrtivarman thus reigned from 489 Saka or A, D. 667 
to 513 l^ka or A. D. 591, that is, for twenty-four yeara 


1 JBB9AS.. Vol. XIV, pp. 23-85. 

2 Ind. Ant.i Vol. X, pp. 57-S8. 

I See also tbe argumaots used by ma in the paper referred to above. In a 
recently published article Dr. Fleet places the accession of Mangallia in 
521 ^aka current, being led to it by the occurrence in an Inscription of that 
prince of the words ustTTapTtft ^ I have carefully eza- 

mined the facsimile of the Inscription given in the article ; and am satis- 
fied that this is by no means the oorreot reading, and ere tbe 

only words that are certain and perhaps the word sf)- also. But is 

highly doubtful ; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads is exactly like that 
which he reads V ; and there is some vacant space after 9 and >1 in which 
something like another letter appears. Similarly the ifr of is hard- 

ly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are also 
dfnbMol. Beeidea in no other Inscription of the early CSlukyas does tbe 
eyolio year appear. ( Bee Ind. Ant., Vol, XIX, p. 9 and ff. ) 
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In the latter years of bis reign Mahgallsa seems to have been 
engaged in intrigues to keep his brother’s son Pulakesi off from 
the succession, and to place his own son on the throne. But Fula- 
kesi, who had grown to be a prince of remarkable abilities, baffled 
all his intrigues, and by the use of energy and counsel, he neutra- 
lized all the advantage that Mangalisa had by the actual posse- 
ssion of power, and in the attempt to secure the throne for his sen, 
Mangallsa lost his own life and his kingdom. 

Pulakesi, the son of Kirtivarman, succeeded. His full title was 
Satyatraya Sri Prthvl-Vallabha Maharaja. From a copper-plate* 
grant executed in the third year of his reign and in 535 Saka, he 
appears to have come to the throne in 533 Saka or AD. 611 After 
Mangall^’s death, the enemies whom his valour had kept in 
subjection rose on all sides. A prince of the name of Appayika 
and another named Govinda (who very probably belonged to the 
Bastrakuta race, since that name occurs frequently in the genea- 
logy of that family) attacked the new Calukya king. The former, 
who had horses from the northern seas in his army, fled away in 
fear when opposed by the powerful forces of PulakeM; and the latter 
surrendered to him and becoming his ally was received 
into favour and rewarded. ‘ He then turned his arms against the 
Kadambas, attacked BanavasI, their capital, and reduced it. The 
prince of the Ganga family, which ruled over the Cera * country 
situated about the modern province of Mysore, and the head of 
the Alupa * race, which probably held the province of Malabar, be- 
came his allies. He then sent his forces against the Mauryas of 
the Eonkan, who were vanquished without any difficulty. With 
a fleet of hundreds of rfiips he attacked Purl, * which was the 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 73, 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol VIII, p. 243, line 8 of the Insoription. From the words ca, 
ekena and apare^a it is clear that two persons are here meant. But Dr, 
Fleet in bis translation makes both of them one, which is a mistake ; 
and the translation, I must say, is unintelligible. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. I, p, 363, and Vol. VII, p. 168. 

4 The name of the royal family seems to be preserved in the name of the 
modem town of Alupai on the Malbar Coast. 

5 The town is called the Laksml of the Western Ocean. It was probably 
the capital of the Manrya king of the Eonkan and afterwards of the 
SilShSras. 
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mistress of the western sea, and reduced it. The kings of Lftta, 
Malava, and Gurjara were conquered and became his dependents. 

About this time, there was a powerful monarch in Northern 
India whose name was Harsavardhana. He was king of Eanoj, but 
in the course of time made himself the paramount sovereign of the 
North. He then endeavoured to extend his power to the south of 
the Narmad&, but was opposed by Pulakem, who killed many of 
hie elephants and defeated his army. Thenceforward, Pulaketi 
received or assumed the title of Paramesvara or lord paramount. 
This achievement was by the later kings of the dynasty consider- 
ed the most important, and that alone is mentioned in their copper- 
plate grants in the description of Pulakesi II Pulakesi appears to 
have kept a strong force on the banks of the Narmada to guard the 
frontiers. 

Thus, by his policy as well as valou’’, he became the 
supreme lord of the three countries called Maharastrakas contain- 
ing ninety-nine thousand villages. The kings of Kosala and 
Kalinga' trembled at his approach and surrendered to him. After 
some time he marched with a large army against the king of 
Kanclpura or Conjeveram ond laid siege to the town. He then 
crossed the Kaverl and invaded the country of the Colas, the PSn- 
dyas, and the Keralas. But these appear to have become his 
allies After having in this manner established his supremacy 
throughout the South, he entered his capital and reigned in peace. 
The date of the Inscription from which the greater portion of this 
narrative is taken is 556 Saka, corresponding to A.D. 634, so that 
Pulakesi’s career of conquest had closed before A D. 634. 

It was in the reign of this king that Hwan Thsang, the Chi- 
nese Buddhist pilgrim, visited India. In the course of his travels 
through the country he visited Maharastra, which he calls Mo-ho- 
la-cha He saw Pulakesi, whom he thus describes : “ He is of the 
race of Tsa-ta4i ( Ksatriyas ) : his name is Pu-lo-ki-she ; his ideas 
are large and profound and he extends w idely his sympathy and 
benefactions. His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion.”® 


1 For the position of these countries, see Seo. HI, para 2. 
% Ind. Ant , Vol. VII, p, 290. 
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About Pulaketi’B having withstood the power of HarsavarcBia> 
na. which we have before mentioned on ihe authoritY of 
Inscriptiuns, Hwan Thsang speaks in these words : “ At present 
the great king Slladitya ( Harsavardhana ) carries his victorious 
arms from the east to the west ; he subdues distant peoples and makes 
the neighbouring nations fear him ; but the people of this kingdom 
alone have not submitted. Although he be often at the head of all 
the troops of the five Indies, though he has summoned Ihe bravest 
generals of all the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself 
to punish them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their oppo- 
sition. From this we may judge of their warlike habits an'd 
manners. “ ' 

The Chinese traveller visited Mahfir&stra about the yett 
A.D. 639, that is, five years after the Inscription referred to above 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was six thousand 
ft (1200 miles) in circuit and the capital was thirty It, and towards 
the west was situated near a large river. The soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of MahSrftslra 
are thus described by him : “ The soil is rich and fertile and pro- 
duces abundance of grain. The climate is warm. The manners 
are simple and honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super- 
cilious in character. Whoever does them a service may count on 
their gratitude, but he that offends them will not escape their re- 
venge. If any one insult them they will risk their lives to wipe 
out that affront. If one apply to them in difficulty they will forget 
to care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never fail to give warning to 
their enemy ; after which each puts on his cuirass and grasps his 
spear in his hand In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not 
slay those who give themselves up When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of punishing him corporally, they make him wear 
women’s clothes, and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The state maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number 
of several hundreds. Each time they prepare for combat they 
drink wine to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, spear in 
hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 


1 Ind. Ant, Vol., VII, p. 391 , 
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upon the road the law does not punish them. Whenever the 
anuY commences a campaign these braves march in the van to 
tile sound of the drum Besides, they intoxicate many hundreds 
of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their coming to 
blows they drink also strong liquor They run in a body trampling 
everything under their feet No enemy can stand before them. 
The king, proud of possessing these men and elephants, despises 
and slights the neighbouring kingdoms ” 

Pulakesi II appears undoubtedly to have been the greatest 
prince of this dynasty ; and his fame reached even foreign coun- 
tries. He is represented in an Arabic work to have sent an 
embassy to Chobroes IX, king oX Persia, who reigned from A. D. 
591 to A D 628, in the thirty-sixth year pf that prince’s reign, 
and must have received one from him, either before or after.' 

During his reign the power oftheCalukyas was established over 
a very large extant of country. His younger brother Visnuvardhana, 
otherwise called Visamasiddhi, seems to have for some time been 
appointed to rule over the Satara and Pandharpur districts, since 
a copper-plate Insoripcion of his found at Satara records the grant 
of a village situated on the souchern bank of the Bhlm&.^ Vlspu- 
vardhana afterwards obtained the province of Yengi between the 
lower Kmni and the Godavari, where he founded another 
flourishing branch of Calukya dynasty. Pulakesi’s second brother 
Jayasimha must have baeu his brother’s viceroy in the district 
about Nasik For, in a copper-plate grant found in the Igatpuri 
taluka of that district, N&gavardhana, the son of Jayasimha, 
assigns the village of Balegrama, which has been identified with 
the modern Belgam Tarhola, about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Igatpuri, for the worship of the god Kapalikesvara.' The 
district in which the village was situated is in the grant called 
Qnparilstxa. Similarly, PulakeH’s eldest son Candradiiya ruled 
over the province which contained the Savantvadi district. In a 
oopper-plate grant, Vijayabhattarika, the queen of Candraditya, 

1 Arch. Sur. W. India, No. 9. pp. 90 99. 

9 .TBBRAS., Vol. II, p. 11. 

8 JBBBAS., Vol. II, p. 4, first translated by Bala Sastrl and then by me 
( JBBBAS., Vol. XIV ), and last of all by Dr, Fleet ( Ind. Ant., Vol. 12f, 
p. Its ). 

10 ( R. G. BUandarkar's Work>, Vol. HI, j 
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wlio is styled Prthvivallabha and Mataraia or great king, assigns 
to certain Brahmans a field along with the adjoining Kbajjana 
( modern Khajana ) or marshy land in the village of Kocarem 
situated on the coast about seven miles to the nerth of Vengurle. 
In another grant found at Nerur, she assigns a field in the fifth 
year of svarSjya or “ one’s own reign”. Now the reign referred to 
by this expression must be her husband’s, so spoken of to distin- 
guish jt from that of his brother Vikramaditya, the second son of 
Pulakesi, who succeeded his father at the chief seat of government. 
CandrSditya was a king, as the titles above given show, and it is 
proper that his crowned queen should speak of his reign as 
svarajya or her reign It is not necessary that charities such as 
those recorded in these grants should, like political ofBces or 
rights, be conferred by the reigning prince alone The religious 
merit arising from them is sought by women as much as by men ; 
and hence a woman like Vijayabhattarika might, during the life- 
time of her husband, give a field. The fact of her doing so does 
not necessitate tl e supposition that she was a ruler or a regent 
when she made these grants, as has been thought She was simply 
the crowned queen of a reigning monarch at that time. 

Another son of Pulakesi named Adityavarman seems to have 
ruled over the district near the confluence of the Krsna and the 
Tungabhadra,' as a copper-plate grant of his issued in the first year 
of his reign was found in the Kamnl District. 

An undated grant ot Pulakesi found at Chiplun in 
Southern Konkan ha.^ recently been published. In it he 
sanctions the grant of the village of Amravataka made by 
his maternal uncle Srivallabha Senanandaraja, “ the orna- 
ment” of the Sendraka race® This appears to be a 
family of minor chiefs with whom the Calukyas were connected. 
A similar grant was made by the next king at the request of the 
Sendraka chief Devasakti'* Inscriptions of Sendrakas are found 
in Gujarat also, where probably they went when the power of the 
Calukyas was established in that province The name Sendraka 
is probably pressrved in the modern Mairatha name Sinde. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol X, p. 244, and JBBRA8., Vol. XVI, p. 223. 

2 Epigrapbia Indica, Vol. Ill, p, 51. 

9 JBBRAS. Vol. XVI, p 22S. S«e also below, 
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Pulakeiii was suooeaded by his second son Vlkram&ditya. In 
the grants he is called Pulake^i’s priyatanaya or favourite son ; 
so that it appears that Pulakeai had arranc:ed that Vikratnaditya 
should succeed him at the principal seat of government, and 
had as^iigned an outlying province to his eldest son Candvadityn. 

At the beginning of this reign as of the previous ones there was 
a diiturhance ; but it did not come from the princes or chiefs more 
to the North who seem to have now been permanently humbled, 
but from the far South. The Pallava king of KSScI or Conje- 
veram and the rulers of the Colas, the Pa ndyas, and the Keralas 
threw off the yoke which Pulakesi had but loosely placed over 
them, and rebelled Vikramaditya, who was a man of abilities 
and daring adventure, broke the power of the Colas, Pfindyas, and 
Keralas. He defeated the Pallava king, captured bis capital 
Kfifiel, and compelled him, who had never before humbled him- 
self before anybody, to do him homage. On the back of his horse 
Citrakantha and sword in hand he is said to have repelled all 
the enemies that attacked him In this manner he acquired 
again the whole of the dominions ruled over by his father, and 
became the paramount sovereign of the country “ between the 
three seas”.' 

During the reign of Vikramaditya I, a branch of the Calukya 
dynasty was founded in southern Gujarat or the country called 
Lata in ancient times Vikramaditya seems to have assigned that 
province to a younger brother named Jayasimhavarman Dhara- 
traya, who thus was another son of Pulakesi IT ® Sryasraya 
^Uaditya son of Jayasimha made a grant of land while residing 
at Navasari in the year 421,“ and another in 443 while encamped 
at Kusumesvara with his victorious army.* In both of these 
Sryasraya is called Yuvaraja or prince-regent and not a king. 
Another son of Jayasimha named Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla 
Jayasraya Mangalaraja issued a similar charter in the Saka year 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 86, 89, 92 , JBBRAS . Vol. HI, p. 203 , and Ind. 
Int., Vol. IX, pp. 127, 130-131. 

2 JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 2. 

3 Ibid. pp. 2 and 3. 

4 Transactions VII., Or. CoMgr , p. 226, 
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653.' Pulakesli who represents himself as the Tounger brother 
of JayKtraya Mangalarasarfija and as meditating on his feet, 
^rented a yiliage in the year 490.* Beth are styled kings. 

From all this it appears that Jayasiihhavarman though 
made BOvereign of soui^em Gujarat, did not rule over 
the province himself but made his son Sry&sraya his 
regent. He held that position for more than twenty-two 
years; and does not appear to have become king in his 
own right, aa he is not mentioned In Pulakesi’s grant 
Pulakeai, however, seems from his date to be his younger brother. 
Sryfttraya died before his father; Jsy&sraya succeeded the latter 
as king and he was succeeded by Fulakesi. 

The dates 421, 443, and 490, the era of which is not 
given. Would if referred to the Gupta era, be equiva*- 
lent to 739, 701, and 806 of the Christian era respectiva- 
ly; while JayAsraya’s 653 ^ka is 731 A. D But Vias- 
yiditya the sovereign of the main branch who is mentioned in 
the grant of 443 died about 697 A D. ^ , and Jayasimha whose 
Yuvar&ia was SryAtraya wili have to be supposed to have lived 
to 761 A. D., 1. e, 81 years after the death of his brother Vikram&- 
ditya ; while the interval between Fulakesi and his immediate 
predecessor JaySsraya will become 77 years, as Sake 653 of the 
latter corresponds to 731 A. i). 

The Gupta era will, therefore, not do ; and we must 
with the late Fandit Bhagvanlal refer the dates to the 
Traikutaka era of the use of which we have at least two 
instances Thus Sryisraya's dates will be 670 and 692 A D., of 
Jay&sraya 731 A O., and of Fulakesi 739 A p., and there will be 
no incongruity. Bat the original dates tiiemsetves 421 and 490 
show the distance of time between SryAsraya and FulukeM to be 
69 years ; and if we take the lai»r date of the former it will be 
reduced to 47 years. Even this is too much and the only way to 
account for it is by supposing that the two youngest sons of 
Jayasimha DharAnaya were born of a young wife married when 
he was advaiused in years. 

1 JBBRAS.. Vol. XVI, p. 5. 

2 Transactions VII, Or. Congr., p. 23(), 

3 b«low-, 
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In PulakeM^B grant it is stated that he vanqulehed an 
army of T&iikas which had destroyed the SaindbaTat* 
Kaccella,* SaurAalra, CAvotaka,^ Maurya/ Gurjara* and 
other kings, and on its way to Daksinipatha to conquer 
the southern kings, had come to Narasari to reduce that country 
first. Thereupon Vallabbanarendra, who must have been VijayA- 
ditya or VikramAditya II, the reigning sovereign of the main 
branch, conferred upon him the titles of “ Pillar of DaksinApatha'* 
(DaksinApathasadhara ), “ Ornament of the family of Caluka " 
( Oalukakulalarakara ), “ Beloved of the earth *’ (Prthivivallabha), 
the “ Bepeller of the unrepellable ” ( Anivartakanivartayitr ) and 
“ Support of men in the world ” ( Avanijanasraya ). As “ TAjika ’* 
is a name applied to Arabs, from which the name “ T&jika " of a 
branch of astrology, borrowed in che first instance from the Arabs 
is derived, the allusion in this grant is to an Arab invasion. And 
we have a mention of such invasions between the years 711 A. D. 
and 750 A. D. by Mahammad Kasim and his successors * Navasarf 
was the capital of the Calukyas of LAta or southern Gujarat. 

A copper-plate grant of the Gujarat CAlukyas found at Kbera 
and translated by Prof. Dowson contains the names of three 
princes, viz , JayasimharAja, BuddhavarmarAja, and VijayarAja’^ 
Scholars and antiquarians have understood the first of these to be 
the same as Jayasimha the founder of the CAlukya dynasty of the 
Deooan. But I think the prince meant is Jayasimbavaxman, the 
broidier of VikramAditya I and founder of the Gujarat branch ‘Of 
the dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered connecting 
the early CAlukya princes with Gujarat. The grant, however. 


1 Sing of modem Bindh. 
t Very likely king of Eacoha. 

3 King of Anahilpattava of the CSpotkata race. 

4 King of the Maurya race ; probably ruled over some part of the Kookan 
and the coast of southern Oujarat. 

5 King of the Gujarat race ; ruled over the Broach District. 

6 Elpbinstooe’s History of India. 

7 JRA8., Vol. I., p. 268. 
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appears to me to be a forgery.’ The Buddhavarman mentioned 
in it, if he existed at all, must have been another son of Jaya- 
simhavarman, besides the two spoken of above, and he and his son 
Vijayaraja must have ruled over another part of Gujarat. If the 
grant is to be regarded as genuine, the date 394 will have to be 
referred to the Gupta era. 

After Vikram&ditya I, his son Vinayaditya came to the throne. 
One of his grants is dated Saka 611, which was the tenth year of 
his reign,^ another in 613 Saka and in the eleventh year, and a 
third in 616 Saka and the fourteenth year * There is also an 
Inscription of his on a stone tablet, the date occurring in which is 
608 Saka and the seventh year of his reign * From these it 
appears that Vinayaditya came to the throne in 602 Saka corres- 
ponding to A D. 680, in which year his father Vikramaditya must 
have ceased to reign His latest year is A T>. 694, but his reign ter- 
minated in A. D. 696, as is seen from his son’s grants referred to 
below. 

During his father’s lifetime, Vinayaditya assisted him 
in his wars with the Southern kings and won his love 
by destroying the forces of the Fallava king and of the other 
three, i. e. Cola, PSndya, and Kerala, and tranquillizing the 
country. Between the eleventh and fourteenth years of his 
reign ( A T) 692 — A. D. 695 ) he succeeded in making the Pallavas, 
Kalambhras, Keralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, Colas, Pandyas, 
and others as steadfast allies of the Calukya crown as the Ganga 
family of Cera and the Alupas, whose loyalty was for the first 


1 My reasons are these — (1) Its style is unlike that of the CSlukya grants. 

(2) It does not contain the usual inTOcation to the Boar incarnation. 

(3) It simply gives the three regulation names, i. e , so many as are pres- 
cribed, in the legal treatises. (4) There is a uniform mode of naming the 
three princes, by adding the suffix rS]a, a mode not to be met with in the 
genuine CBlukya grants. (5) None of tbe three princes has a title or 
Biruda as all CSlukya princes from Pulake^i I downwards had. 

2 Ind Ant., Vol. VI, p. 86. 

3 Ibid., pp, 89, 92. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. U2, 
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time secuTed by Pulakesi II. ‘ The kings of Kavera, or Kerala as 
it is read in some of the grants, of the Parasikas, who were pro- 
bably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar, and of Simhala 
were made tributaries. 

He also seems, like his grandfather, to ha'v^ fought with 
and defeated some paramount sovereign of Northern India 
whose name is not given, and to have acquired all the 
insignia of paramountcy, such as a certain standard called Pali- 
dhvaja, the drum called Dhakka, and others These events must 
have taken place after 616 Saka, since they are not mentioned in 
his grant of that year, but in those of his successors. * A chief of 
the name of Maharaja Pogilli of the Sendraka family was a feu- 
datory of his, in the South about Mysore * 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya He ap- 
pears to have assisted his grandfather in his campaigns against 
the Southern kings and his father in the expedition into the North. 
At one time he was captured by his enemies, though they had 
been defeated and were retreating Notwithstanding he was in 
their custody he succeeded in averting anarchy and disturbance 
in his own country, and when he got off, established his power 
everywhere and bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. 

There is an Inscription at Badami in which it is stated that 
during his reign, idols of Brahma, ■Visnu,and Mahesvara were put 
up at Vatapipura in Saka 621 and the third year of his reign. One 
of his grants was issued in Saka 622 on the full-moon day of Asa- 
dha and in the fourth year of his reign, another in Saka 627 and 
in the tenth year, and a third in Saka 651 on the full-moon day of 
Phalguna and in the chirty-fourth year of his reign. * On a com- 
parison of all these dates it follows that his reign began in 618 
Saka after the full-moon day of Asadha corresponding to A D. 
696. The first two of these grants, and another which bears no 


1 This fact is not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh year of his reign 
( Ind. Aiit., Vol, VI, p, 89 ), while it does occur in that of the fourteenth 
year ( p. 92 ) and in those of his successors, 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol., IX, pp. 127 and 131. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX. P- 143. 

4 Ind. Ant.. Vol. VII., p. 118, 
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daie, were found at Nerur in the Savantvadi state. ' Vijayaditya 
had a long: reign of thirty-six yeara 

After Vijay&ditya, his son Vikramaditya II ascended the 
throne. A grant of his, engraved on a stone-taldet, is dated in 
656 Saka and in the second year of his reign, ^ wherefore he 
must have come to the throne in 655 Saka or A.D 733. Soon after 
his coronation he had to turn his arms against his hereditary 
enemy the Pallava king. The name of the prince who reigned at 
the Pallava capital at this time was Nandipotavarman. Vikra- 
m&ditya marched against him in haste and encountered him in 
the Tudaka country. Nandipotavarman was defeated and had to 
fly away from the battle-field. The Calukya king got a good deal 
of spoil in the shape of large quantities of rubies, elephants, and 
instruments of martial music 

He then entered the city of KancI, but did not des- 
troy it In that city he gave a good deal of money 
to Brahmans and to the poor and helpless, and restored to the 
temples of Rijasimhesvara and other gods the gold which, it 
appears, had been taken away by some previous king. He then 
fought with the Colas, the Pandyas, the Keralas, and the Kala- 
bhras, and reduced them. ^ 

Vikramaditya married two sisters belonging to the 
family of the Haihayas. The elder of these w’as called 
Lokamah&devT and she built a temple of Siva under the 
name of Lokesvara, at Patladakal in the Kaladgi district The 
younger’s name was TrailokyamahadevI, and she built another in 
the vicinity dedicated to the same god under the name of Trailo- 
kyesvara. The latter was the mother of Eirtivarman the next 
king. * Vikramaditya reigned for fourteen years. 

His son Eirtivarman II began to reign in 669 Saka or A. S. 
747, since a grant of his, made in the eleventh year of his reign, 
bears the date 679 Saka. ° He assisted his father in his wars with 


1 Ind. Ant,, Vol, IX, pp. 137 and 131 : and JBBRAS, Vol, III, p, 303 et, seq. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p, 107. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 26. 

4 Ind. Ant , Vol. X, p. 165. Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. ttt, p> S. 

{f tnd. Ant., Vol, Vtll, p. 27. 
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the Psllaras. On one occasion he marched against the Pallava 
king with his father’s permission. The ruler of KShcI, too weak 
to face him in the battle-field, took refuge in a fortress. His 
power was broken by the C&lukya king, who returned to his 
country with a large spoil. 

During the reign of this prince the Calukyas were 
deprived of their power in MahSrastra, and the sovereignty 
of the country passed from their hands into those of 
the Bastrakuta princes The main branch of the dynasty became 
extinct : but it had several minor offshoots, and one of these in 
the person of Tailapa succeeded in the course of time in regaining 
supreme power From this time forward, therefore, we do not 
meet with any copper-plate grants issued by the Calukyas ; but 
B&strakuta plates belonging to this intervening period are met 
with from Badhanpur in Northern Gujarat to Samangad near 
Kolhapur and Nagpur in the Central Provinces. The grant of 
Klrtivannan II, from which the above account of that prince is 
taken, does not allude to the fact of his disgrace, but he must 
have lost possession of the greater portion of his kingdom before 
^aka 679, the date of the grant. 

The name of the Bastrakuta monarch who first humbled the 
Calukyas was Dantidurga, and the work begun by him was 
completed by his successor Krsna In a copper-plate grant of the 
former found at Samangad he is spoken of as having become 
paramount sovereign after having vanquished Vallabha. ’ The 
date occurring in the grant is 675 Saka. Before that time, there- 
fore, the Calukyas must have lost their hold over Maharastra. 
In the Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, the Calukyas are spoken 
of as having lost sovereign power in the reign of Klrtivarman II. 
We will therefore hero close our account of the early Calukyas. 

During the period occupied by the reigns of these early CSlukya 
princes, the Jaina religion comes into prominence. Baviklrti, the 
Jaina who composed the Aihole Inscription and represents him- 
self as a poet, was patronized by Pulakesi II. Viiayaditya gave a 
village for the maintenance of a Jaina temple to Udayadevapandita 
or Niravadyapandita, the house pupil of Srlpujyapada, who be- 

T JBBRA3., Vol. n. p. 375. 

U (R. G. Bbaudarkat’s Works, Vol. 
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longed to the Devagana sect of the Mulasamgha, i. e. of the 
Digambara Jainas. Niravadyapandita is spoken of as a spiTitual 
adviser of Vijayaditya’s’ father, i c. Vinayaditya Vikram&ditya II 
repaired a Jalna temple and gave a grant In coaneotion with 
it to a learned Jaina of the name of Vijayapandita, who is repre- 
sented to have silenced his opponents in argument and is styled 
the only disputant.^ But Jainism in those days, as at the present, 
probably flourished in the Southern Maratha Country only. 

If the Pujyapada who was the preceptor of Niravadyapandita 
was the famous grammarian of that name, he must have flour- 
ished some time before 618 Saka, the date of Vinayaditya’s death, 
1 . e. about 600 Saka or 678 A. u All that is known about Pujya- 
pada and his relations to the Digambara writers is not inconsi- 
stent with this t ate. But another date two hundred years earlier 
has also been a'.signed to Pujyapada. 

No Inscription has yet come to light showing any close rela- 
tions between the Buddhists and the Calukya princes. But that 
the religion did prevail, and that there were many Buddhist 
temples and monasteries, is shown by the account given by Hwan 
Thsang Still there is little question that it was in a condition of 
decline 

With the decline of Buddhism came the revival of 
Brahmanism and especially of the sacrificial religion. The pre- 
valence of the religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into dis- 
credit ; but we now see them rising into importance. Fulakesi I 
is mentioned in all the Inscriptions in which his name occurs, as 
having performed a great many sacnfice.s and even the Asva- 
inedha. 

I have elsewhere'* remarked that the names of most of 
the famous Brahmanical writers on sacrificial rites have the title 
of Svamin attached to them ; and that it was in use at a certain 
period, and was given only to those conversant with the sacrificial 
lore. The period of the early Calukyas appears to be that period. 

1 Ind Ant.. Vo), VII p.l12. 

2 Ind. Ant , Vol. VII, p. 197. 

3 Report on MSS. for 1881, pp. 81, 32. 
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Amongst the Brahman grantees of these princes we have Nandi- 
Bvamin, Lohasvarain, and Bhallasvamin Dasasvamin the hon of 
JannasyS^min and grandson of RevSsvami-DIksita DevasYamin. 
Karkasvamin, Yajilaevamin, Nfigammasvatnin, another Devasva- 
min, Qargasvamin, Rudrasvamin,’ Prabhakarsvamin, Kesava- 
svamln,^ &o. There are others whose names have not this title 
attached to them Among these names there are three home by 
the great commentators on sacrificial Sutras and rites, viz. Earka- 
svamin, Devasvamin, and Kesavasvamin. Though it would be 
hazardous to assume that these writers were exactly the persons 
who are mentioned in the grants with those names, still it admits 
of no reasonable doubt that they are to be referred to the period 
when the Calukyas reigned in Maharastra ; and probably flourish- 
ed in the Deccan or the Telugu and Eanarese countries For the 
revival of Brahmanism was carried on vigorously in the 
Southern India The ritual of tlie sacrifices must during the pre- 
vious centuries have become confused, and it was the great object 
of these writers to settle it by the interpretation of the works of 
the old Rsis. 

And the Puranio side of Brahmanism also received a great 
development during this period. Temples in honour of the Puranio 
triad, Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara with a variety of names 
were constructed in many places The worship of Siva in his terrific 
form seems also to have prevaiDd, as the Nasik grant of NSga- 
vardhana assigning a certain village to the worship of Kapalike- 
svara, or the god wearing a garland of skulls, would show Cave 
Architecture came to be used for the purposes of the Puranic 
religion about the time of the early princes of the dynasty, as we 
see from the cave temple at Badami dedicated to the worship of 
Visnu by Mangallsa. The Calukyas, like their piedecessors in 
previous times, were tolerant towards all religions. 


1 Ind Ant , Vol. VI, p. 77. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p, 128 

3 Ind. Ant , Vol IX, p 131. 

4 JBBRAS , Vol. XVI, pp. 237, 239, 



Ih Xirtivarman II, Saka 669 or a. d 747, deprived of 
mpreme sovereignty by Dantidurga before 
Saka 675 or A. D. 753. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY CALUKYAS. 



SECTION XI. 

The Rxstrakutas. 

• • • 

The R&strakutae are represented to have belonged to the race 
of Yadu.’ According to the Wardha plates they were members of 
the S&tyaki branch of the race ; and were the direct descendants 
of a prince of the name of Ratia. He had a son of the name of 
Rastrakuta after whom the family was so called. These are clearly 
imaginary persons ; and as remarked before, the R&strakuta family 
was in all likelihood the main branch of the race of Esatriyas 
named Ratthas who gave their name to the country of Mahar&stra 
and were found in it even in the times of Asoka the Maurya. 

The Rastrakutas were the real native rulers of the country 
and were sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes of foreign 
origin, such as the Satavahanas and the Calukyas who established 
themselves in the Deccan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but 
were never extirpated 

The earliest prince of the dynasty mentioned in the 
grants hitherto discovered is Govinda I But in an Inscription in 
the rock-cut temple of the Dasavataras at Ellora, the names of two 
earlier ones, Dantivarman and Indraraja, occur * The latter was 
Govinda's father and the former his grandfather. Govinda I 
was probably the prince of that name who in Ravikirti’s inscrip- 
tion at Aihole is spoken of as having attacked the Calukya king 
Pulakesi II and to have afterwards become his ally 

Govinda was succeeded by his son Xarka, during whose reign 
the Brahmans performed many sacrifices and who seems to have 
patronized the old Vedic religion After him his son Indrarfija 
came to the throne. Indraraja married a girl who belonged to the 
Calukya family, though on her mother’s side she was connected 
with the lunar race, probably that of the Rastrakutas themselves. 

1 Kharepatan plate, JBBRAS, Vol. I, p 217, Sangli plates. JBBRAS, Vol. 
IV, p. 111. ; Navasari plates and Wardha plates, JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 239 et seq 

S Arch. Surv, West Ind., No. 10, pp. 92-96. 
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From this union ppranp Dantidurpa, who became king after his 
father. With a handful of soldiers Dantidurga defeated the army 
of Karnataka, which hitherto had achieved very great glory by 
vanquishing the forces of the kings of KancI, the Keralas, Colas, 
and PSndyas, and of Srlharsa, the lord paramount of Northern 
India, and Vajrata and thus conquered Vallabha or the last 
Calukya king Kirtivarman II with ease He thus acquired para- 
mount sovereignty in the South * He also subdued the 
kings of Kadci, Kalinga, Kosala, Sri-Saila, ^ Malava, Lata, and 
Tanka. At Ujjayini he gave large quantities of gold and jewels 
in charity* A grant of Dantidurga found at Samangad in the 
Kolhapur district bears the date 675 of the Saka era, corresponding 
to A. D. 753 ‘ 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant found at 
Earda,‘ and his paternal uncle Krsnaraja succeeded to the throne. 
Another grant found at Baroda’ omits the name of Dantidurga, 
since the object of the writer wa.s simply to give the pedigree of 
the reigning monarch, with reference to whom Dantidurga was 
but a collateral, and not to give the names of all the previous 
kings. In that grant Krsnaram is spoken of as having “ rooted 
out ” a prince belonging to the same family with himself who 
had taken to evil ways and to have himself assumed the task of 
governing for the “ benefit of his race.’ ’ 

The prince dethroned or destroyed by Krsnaraja could not 
have been Dantidugra, as bas been supposed by some writers, 
since he was a powerful monarch who for the first time acquired 
supreme sovereignty for his family In a grant found at Kavi, 
and another found in the Navasari district, Krsna is represented 

1 The army of Eari^Staka was thus the army of the CSlukyas 

2 Samangad grant, JBBRAS, Vol II, p. 375 

3 This must have been the country aboui Srl-Baila which contains the cele- 
brated shrine of MallikSrjuna and which is situated on the lower KrspS 
in the Karnul District, Madras Presidency. 

4 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. loc. cit 

5 Referred to above. 

6 JRAS, Vol III. 

7 Published m JBAS, Vol. VIII, pp. 298—303. 
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to have succeeded to the throne after Dantidurga’s death.' The 
prince whom he set aside, therefcire, must either have been a son 
of Dantidurga or some other person with a better claim to the 
throne than himself The statement of the Rarda plate that 
Dantidurga died childless may be d'scredited as being made 
two hundred years after the occurrence 

Krsnaraja, otherwise called Subhatunga and also Akalavarsa, 
carried on the work of Dantidurga and reduced the Calukyas to 
complete subjection In two of the grants* he is spoken of “ as 
having with the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors or 
followers churned the ocean of the Calukya race which had been 
resorted to by mountains in the shape of kings afraid of their 
wings or power being destroyed^ — an ocean that was inaccessible 
to others, — and drawn out from it the LaksmI* ” of paramount 
sovereignty. He is said to have defeated Rahappa who was 
proud of his own power and prowess, and afterwards assumed the 
ensigns of supreme sovereignty Who‘ this person was we have 
not the means of determining 

In the Wardha plates Krsnaraja is represented to have 
constructed many temples of Siva, which resembled the 
Kailasa mimiitaiii " In the Baroda grant it is stated that Krsna- 
raja “caused to be constructed a temple of a wonderful form on the 
mountain at Elapura When the gods mtiving in their aerial cars 
saw it, they were struck with wonder, and constantly thought 

1 See stanza 11 ( Ind Ant , Vol. V, v. 146) of the first half of which only 
ffifRlH^r [rnrj remains, and lines 15 and 16, JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII, p. 257, 
lines 14, 15 

2 Vani-Dindon ( JKAS., Vol. V ) and RSdhanpur (Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, 
p 65 ) grants. 

3 The legend is that in e.arly times mountains had wings, and as they did 
considerable inisoluef by their use, Indra set about cutting them. The 
mountains thereupon took refuge in the sea, The story originated from 
the double sense which the word parvata bears in the Vedas. It denotes 
“ a mountain " and “ a cloud ” also. Tndra was the god who prevented 
the clouds from flying from place to place, and compelled them to dis- 
charge their height on the earth for the benefit of his human worshippers. 

4 Vi.snu churned the ocean with the aid of the gods and drew out Lakfml 
from It, whom he married. 

5 Ind. Ant , Vol, XII, p. 182, 1. 13, 

8 Loc, oit. 
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much over the metter saying to themselves, ‘ This temple of Siva 
is self-existent ; for, such beauty is not to be found in a work of 
art.’ Even the architect who constructed it was struck with 
wonder, saying when his heart misgave him as regards making 
another similar attempt, ‘ Wonderful ! I do not know how it was 
that I could construct it.' King Krsna with his own hands again 
decorated Sambhu ( Siva ) placed in that temple, by means of gold, 
rubies, and other precious jewels, though he had already been 
decorated by the wonderful artificial ornaments of the stream of 
the Ganga, the moon, and the deadly poison." 

The ending pura in the names of towns, when it 
undergoes a change at all, is invariably changed to ur, 
as in Sihur for Simhapura, Indur for Indrapura, Sirur for 
Sripura, &c The Elapura of the Inscription, therefore, is 
Elur ; and the temple described in the grant in such 
terms must be one of those excavated on the hills at the place, 
perhaps the temple of KailUsa itself ' Thus it appears that it 
was Krsnarfija that caused the Kailasa to be constructed, and the 
date assigned to it by Drs. Fergusson and Burgess simply on 
architectural grounds is verified Ersnar9.ja must have reigned 

1 Dr. Biihler in his paper in Ind, Ant., Vol VI, simply states that the 
“ grant ( Baroda ) connects him ( KrsnarSia ) with the hill at Elspur, 
where he seems to have built a fort and a splendid temple of Siva." He 
has not identified El9pura and did not perceive the important significance 
of this and the next two stanzas He, however, suspected that one of the 
verses was badly deciphered That this and the following verses are 
somewhat badly deciphered there is no doubt , but the translation in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal is far wor&e and Dr. Biihler was misled 
by it. Dr. Fleet has published a revised translation (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 
p. 162), but as regards this passage it certainly is no improvement on the 
first. He also once spoke of "a hill fort" ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 124), 
and now thinks Elapura is in the passage meant to be represented as 
Xysparaja's “ encampments." He identifies Elapura with Yellapiir in the 
North Eanara districts. But the manner in which the temple is described 
according to ray translation and also the obvious derivation of Elur from 
Elapura, and Elura from Elapuraka, leave little doubt that a rock-out 
temple at Elura is meant to be spoken of, and actually the existence of a 
Bastrakuta Inscription in one of the temples confirms my conclusion. 
That my translation is correct and appropriate, I have shown in an article 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 221, where the reader 
irlU find the point ftilly dlsoussed. 
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in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i. e., 
between 753 and 775 A. D. 

EnnarSja was succeeded by his son Govinda II ' Nothiner 
particular is recorded of him in the grants, except, of course, the 
general praise which is accorded to every prince, however weak 
and inglorious. It however appears from the Vani-Dindori and 
Badhanpur grants that he was superseded by his younger brother, 
Dhruva, and the grants endeavour to palliate his crime in having 
thus usurped the throne. The Wardha grant states that he gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, and left the cares of the kingdom 
to his younger brother Nirupama; and thus allowed the sovereign- 
ty to drop away from his hands. But subsequently he seems 
from the Paithan ^ grant to have endeavoured to regain his power 
with the assistance of the neighbouring princes, when Dhruva 
vanquished him in a battle and formally assumed the insignia of 
supreme sovereignty. 

At the end of a Purina entitled Hsrivainsa o* the 
Digambara Jainas, it is stated that the work was com- 
posed by Jinasena in the Saka year 705 while Vallabha the son 
of Ersna was ruling over the South Govinda II is in the Kavi 
and Paithan grants called Vallabha, while one of the names of 
Dhruva, the second son of Krsna I, was Kalivallabha. Govinda 
II, therefore, must be the prince alluded to, and he appears thus 
to have been on the throne in the Saka year 705, or A.D. 783. 

Dhruva was an able and warlike prince. His other names were 
Nirupama or the “ Matchless, ” Kalivallabha, and Dharavarsa. 
He humbled the Pallava king of KliicI and obtained from him 

1 The name of this prince is omitted in the Vani-Dindori and Radbanpur 
grants, for the same reason apparently as that for which Dantidurga's is 
omitted in the Baroda grant ; but be is alluded to when they state that 
Dhruva or Nirupaina set aside his elder brother. 

S Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p, 107. 

irflranfU’Tifk sfaorm i 

( n #r> ii 

Rajendralal's Bkr. MSS, Vol. VI, p. 80, and MSS in the Deccan College 

CoIIectious. 

18 [ R. C. Bhapdarkar'e Works, Vol. III. ) 
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a tribute of elephants. He detained in custody the prince of the 
Oan^a family, which ruled over the Cera country. He also carried 
his arms into the North against the king of the Vatsas, whose 
capital must have been KausSmbl, the modern Eosam near 
Allahabad, and who had grown haughty by his conquest of a king 
of the Gauda country. He drove the Vatsa prince into the 
impassable desert of Marwar and carried away the two state 
umbrellas which he had won from the Gauda king.’ The Jaina 
Harivamsa represents a Vatsa prince as ruling over the west in 
Saka 705. He must have been the same as that vanquished by 
Nirupama According to the Navasari grant Nirupama took away 
the umbrella of the king of Eosala also ; and in the Wardha plates 
he is represented as having three white umbrellas. A stone 
Inscription at Pattadakal was incised in the reign of Nirupama. 
There he is styled Dharavarsa and Ealivallabha. ^ The last name 
occurs also in the Wardha grant and the first in that found at 
Paithan. This prince does not appear to have reigned long, as his 
brother was on the throne in Saka 705 and his son in Saka 716, the 
year in which the Paithan charier was issued. 

Dhruva-Nirupama was succeeded by his son Govindalll. 
The Radhanpur and Vani-Dindori grants were issued by him in 
the Saka year 730 corresponding to A.D. 808 ^ while he was at 
Mayurakhandl. This place has been identified with a hill-fort in 
the Nasik territory of the name of Morkhand. Whether Mayura- 
khandl was the capital of the dynasty in the time of this king 
cannot be satisfactorily determined. Govinda III was certainly 
one of the greatest of the Basxrakuta princes, and the statement in 
his grant that durinr? his time the Rasfrakutas became invincible, 
as the Yadavas of Puranic history did when under the guidance of 
Ersiia, appears credible. Seeing he had grown up to be a brave 
prince his father proposed to abdicate the throne in hie favour; but 

1 Vaiii'Dindon and Radhanpur plates. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vul. XI. p. 125. 

3 The Satiivatsara or cyclic year given in the flr^t is Sarvajit, the current 
Saka year correspondidg to whichwas 730, while In the second it is Vyaya 
corresponding to 729 current. As regards the exact signification to he 
{itteched totheto datt',, sec Appendix B, 
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ha declined, expreminE himself perfectly satisfied with bis position 
as Yuvarfija or prince-regent ’ 

When after his father’s death he ascended the throne, 
twelve kings united their forces and rose against him, 
desirous of striking an effectual blow at the power of 
the Rastrakutas. But alone and unassisted, he by his personal 
valour suddenly indicted a crushing defeat on them and broke the 
confederacy. He released the Ganga prince of Cera, who had 
been kept in custody by bis father ; but no sooner did he go back to 
his native country, than he put himself into an attitude of hostility. 
But Govinda III immediately vanquished him, and threw him into 
captivity again. 

Subsequently he marched against the Gurjara king, 
who fled away at his approach. Thence he proceeded to 
Malwa, the king of which country knowing himself to be unable 
to resist his power surrendered to him. After receiving his 
obeisance he directed his march to the Vindhyas. When Marfisar- 
va, the ruler of the adjoining country, who had been watching his 
movements, heard from hie spiesthat Gov inda’s army had encamp- 
ed on the elopes of that mountain, he went up to him, and throw- 
ing himself at his feet presented to him his most highly valued 
heirlooms which no other prince had ever got before. On this 
occasion Govinda spent the rainy season at a place called Srlbha- 
vana, which has not been identified. When the rains were over, 
he marched with bis army to the Tungabhadra, where he stayed 
for a short time, and brought the Pallava king of K&iicI under 
a more complete subjection than before. Thence he sent a message 
to the king of Vengi, or the country between the lower Krsna 
and the Godavari, who probably belonged to the eastern 
CSlukya dynasty, and he came and attended on him as if 
ho were his servant.® 

1 The Cavi grant, however, states thot the father did raise him to the su- 
preme sovereignty which his enemies were endeavouring to deprive hia 
family of, i. e. when he found the enemies of bis family too powerful for 
him, he raised hia son to the throne and assigned to him the task of sup- 
pressing them. Ind. Ant., Vol. V, p. 147, v. 27. The reading, however, 
IS somewhat corrupt. The enemies spoken of here must he those twelve 
whom be is represented to have vanquished tn the other grants, 

2 Vani Pindort and Badbanpur plates. 
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This grand victorious march to the North and the 
South must have taken place hefore Saka 726 or A. D. 
804. For, in a copper-plate grant bearing that date 
found in the Eanarese country, it is stated that when the 
king ( Govinda III ) “ having conquered Dantiga who ruled over 
KSiicI had come to levy tribute, and when his encampments were 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra ” he allotted some lands to one 
Sivadh&rl at a holy place named Ramesvara. ' His expeditions 
against the neighbouring princes must have been undertaken after 
Saka 716 past, or 794 A. D., since the Paithan charter which was 
issued in that year makes no mention of them. 

Govinda III thus acquired a large extent of territory and 
established his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears 
to have become the paramount sovereign of the whole country 
from Malwa in the North to Eanclpura in the South, and to have 
under his immediate sway the country between the NarmadS and 
Tungahhadr&. The Vani-Dindori plates convey a village situated 
in the Nasik district, while those found in the Kanarese country 
assign some land near the TungabhadrS. The province of L&ta, 
situated between the Mahl and tiie lower Tfipl, was assigned by 
him to his brother Indra,’’ who became the founder of another 
branch of the dynasty. Govinda III, as stated in the Baroda 
grant, made and unmade kings. His secondary names as found 
in his own grants were Prabhutavarsa or " Raining profusely, ” 
Prthvivallabha or " the Lover of the Earth," and Srl-Vallabha. 
Others will be noticed below. The Baroda grant was issued by 
Karka, the son of Govinda’s brother Indra, the king of L&ta, in 
i^aka 734 or A. D. 812, and the Kavi grant, by Govinda the younger 
brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or A. D. 827. We need not notice 
these princes further, since they belong more to the history of 
Gujarat than of the Deccan. 

In several of the grants belonging to this dynasty, the son 
and successor of Nirupama is stated to be Jagattunga. Now, 
since Govinda III was one of the greatest princes of this dynasty, 

1 Ind, Ant., Vol. XI, pp. 126-7 

2 Kaviplate, Ind. Ant.,Vol. V, p. 147, ▼. 29; Baroda grant. JBA8, Vol. 

VIII, p. 296, V, 21, in which ought to bo pa in the Kavi, 
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it is impossible that he should have bees passed over bj the 
writers of these grants. Jagattunga, the son of Nirupama, must, 
therefore, be Oovinda himself and no other. 

After his death his son Amoghavarsa, whose proper 
name appears to have been Sarva,' came to the throne. 
He seems to have marched against the C&lukyas of Vengi 
and put several of the princes to death.^ In the Navasari 
grant Amoghavarsa is spoken of simply as Vallabha and is styled 
BsjarSja or king of kings and also Vira-N&rayana. This last 
title is justified by the poetic writer of the grant by saying that 
as the God N&r&yana brought out the earth which was immersed 
in the ocean, so did Vallabha bring the goddess of sovereignty 
out of the ocean in the shape of the Calukyas in which it had 
sunk. He is also represented to have " burnt ” the C&lukyas. 
These also must be allusions to Amoghavarsa's wars with 
the C&lukyas of Vengi ; and he probably conquered some territory 
belonging to them. 

In the Karda grant the city of M&nyakheta is spoken 
of as being in a very fiourishing condition in bis time. 
There is little question that it was his capital ; but whether it 
was he who founded it and made it the capital of the dynasty 
cannot be clearly made out from that grant, as the reading given 
by Mr. Wathen is corrupt. But the Wardha plates are clear on 
the point. In them the successor of Jagattunga is called Nrpa- 
tunga ; and he is represented to have founded the city of Manya- 
kheta, which “ put the city of the Gods ” to shame. MSnyakheta 
has been properly identified with Malkhed in the Nizam’s terri- 
tory. 

In the Eanheri caves there are three Inscriptions, in which 
the reigning paramount sovereign is represented to be Amogha- 
varsa. In one of them Fullasakti of the Silah&ra family, and in 
the other two his son, Kapardin, are mentioned as his dependents 
ruling over Konkan, which province had been assigned to them by 
Amoghavarsa. The dates occurring in the last two are Saka775 and 


1 Ind. iGtit., Vol. XII, p. 183, 1. 85. 

8 SangU plates, But the reading is somewhat oorrupt. 
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799.' An Inscription at Sinir in the Dharwar district published 
by Dr. Fleet is dated Saka 788. vyaya, which is represented as 
the fifty-second year of the reign of Amogbavarsa so that the 
year 799 Saka of the Kanheri Inscription must have been the 
sixty-third of his reign. The cyclic year vyaya corresponds to 
the Saka 788 past and 789 currenl. This prince appears thus to 
have begun to reign in Saka 737 past. 

In a historical appendix at the end of a Jaina work 
entitled Uttarapurana, or the latter half of the Mah&- 
pur&na, by Gunabhadra, Amogbavarsa is represented to 
have been a devoted worshipper of a holy Jaina saint 
named Jinasena, who was the preceptor of Gunabhadra, and 
wrote the Adlpur&na or the first part of the same work.'^ Jinasena 
himself at the end of his poem the P&rsvSbhyudaya gives ex- 
pression to a wish that Amogbavarsa may reign for a long time. 
An important work on the philosophy of the Digambara Jainas 
entitled Jayadhavala is represented at the end to have been com- 
posed when 759 years of the Saka king had elapsed in the reign 
of Amogbavarsa. In the intoductory portion of a Jaina mathe- 
matical work entitled SSrasamgraha by Vir&eSrya, Amogbavarsa 
is highly praised for his power and his virtues, and is spoken of 

1 JBBBAS, Vol, VI, West's copies Nos. 15 and 42, Ibid, Vol. XIII, p. 11, and 
Prof. Eielhorn's paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 133. The cyclio year 
given with 775 is PrajSpati, the current Salca year corresponding to which 
however, was 774. Prof. Eielhorn has recently calculated the true Saka 
from the day of the week and fortnight and found it to bo 773 expired, 
i. e. 774 current. 

0 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIL p. 216. 

3 Several copies of this PurBna have been purchased by me for Government. 
The stanza in which Amogbavarsa is alluded to is this — 





“ The king Amogbavarsa remembered himself to have been purified that 
day when tht lustre of the gems was heightened in consequence of his 
diadem becoming reddish by the dust-pollen of [ Jinasena’s ] foot-lotuaes 
appearing in the stream [ of waterlike lustre ] flowing from the collection 
of the brilliant rays of his nails ; — enough— that prosperous Jinasena with 
the worshipful and revered feet is the blessing of the world, ” 
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as a follower of the Jaina doctrine ( Syadvada ).' He is mention- 
ed there also by his other name Nrpatunga. The authorship of a 
small tract consisting of questions and answers on moral subjects, 
entitled Prasnottara-ratnamalika, which has been claim- 
ed for Samkaracirya and one Samkaraguru by the 
Brahmans, and for Vimala by the Svetambaras, is attributed 
to king Amoghavarsa by the Digambara Jainas. At the end of 
the Digambara copies occurs a stanza, in which it is stated 
that Amoghavarsa composed the RatnamSlikfi after he had abdi- 
cated the throne in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 
spirit * in him. There is another Amoghavarsa in the dynasty 
who is represented as being of a thoughtful and religious temper. 
But he reigned for a short time and does not appear to have 
had any connection with the Jainas. There is a translation of 
the work in the Tibetan language, and there, too, the tract is 
attributed to Amoghavarsa, who is represented as a great king. 
The Tibetan translation of the name has been retranslated, 
however, into Amoghodaya by Schiefner; but if he had known the 
Digambara tradition, he would have put it as Amoghavarsa.* 
From all this it appears that of all the Hastrakuxa princes, 
Amoghavarsa was the greatest patron of the Digambara Jainas ; 
and the statement that he adopted the Jaina faith seems to be true. 

Amoghavarsa’s son and successor was Akalavarsa He married 
the daughter of Kokala, king of Cedi; who belonged to the Hai- 
haya race, and by her had a son named Jagattunga. Akalavarsa’s 
proper name was Krsna as is evident from the Navasari grant and 
also from the W ardha and the Karda plates. He is the Kisna- 
raja during whose reign a tributary chief of the name of Prthvi- 
rama made a grant of land to a Jaina temple which he had caused 
t o be co nstructed in the Saka year 797 at Saundatti. * Another 

1 This and the two preceding references I owe to the kindness of Mr. K. B 
Fathak. 

2 Bee my Report on the search for Sanskrit MSB. for 1883-84 , Notes, dtc., p, 
li. The stanza is 

8 Weber's Indische Streifen, Vol, p. 210, 

4 JBBRAS., Vol. X„ p, 200, The cyolio year mentioned is UahtHatha) 
Which corresponds to S'aka 797 patt, 
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Jaina temple was built by a Vaisya or Bania named Cikfirya dur- 
ing his reign in Saka 824 at Mulgnnd in the Dharwar district ; 
and in the Inscription which records this fact he is styled Eisna 
Yallabha.' 

Ersna or Akalavarsa appears to have been a powerful 
prince. He is represented as having frightened the Gurjara, 
humbled the pride of the LAta, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their repose, and exacted 
obedience from the Andhra, Ealinga, GAnga, and Magadha.^ 

In the reign of this prince the Jaina PurAna noticed above, was 
consecrated in Saka 820, the cyclic year being Pingala,* by Loka- 
sena the pupil of Gunadhara, who was the author of the second 
part. In the historical appendix, “ the lofty elephants of Akala- 
varsa ” are represented “ to have drunk the waters of the Ganges 
rendered fragrant by being mixed with the humour flowing from 
their temples, and, as if not having their thirst quenched, to have 
resorted to the EaumAra forest ( in the extreme south ), which was 
full of sandal trees set in gentle motion by the breezes blowing 
over the sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of the 

1 /&., p, 192, The cyclic year is Dundubbi, irhicb fell in 825 current. 

2 Wardha and Navasan plates, JBBRA8., Vol. XVllI pp. 239-269. 

^vl. 

* * * * 

“ Victorious in the world is this holy ForSpa, the essence of the SBstraa 
which was finished and worshipped by the best among respectable [men]* 

* * in the year Fingala ihat brings about great prosperity and confers 
happiness on all mankind, at the end of the year measured by 820 of the 
era of the Saka king * * * , while that king AkSlavarsa, all of whose 
enemies were destroyed and whose fame Was pure ( or who acquired reli- 
gious merit and fame ) was protecting the whole earth.*’ 

The cyclic year year Fingala oorrespondcd to 820 Saka cuiVenf . 
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nn did not penetrate. ” ' The date 833 Saka has also been assign- 
ed to Ak&lavarsa.‘ It will have been seen that an Inscription at 
Sanndatti represents Ersnaraja to have been the reigning prince 
in Saka 797, while one in the Eanheri caves speaks of his father 
Amoghavarsa as being on the throne two years later, i. e., in 799. 
This discrepancy must be due to the fact mentioned in the Batna- 
maliki that the latter had abdicated the throne in his oldage. 
The real reigning prince therefore in Saka 797 and 799 must 
have been Ak&lavarsahis son ; but the writer of the Eanheri Inscrip- 
tion must in the latter year have put In Amoghavar'^a’s name, 
as he was not dead, and his having abdicated had probably no 
significance in his eyes. 

Ak&lavarsa’s son was Jagattunga. But he did not ascend the 
throne as appears from the fact that hie name is not mentioned in 
iiie list of kings given in the Eharepatan grant, after Akalavarsa, 
but that of Indra, who is spoken of as Akalavarsa’s grandson, 
while Jagattunga is mentioned in another connection below And 
in the Navasari grant Indra is represented as “ meditating on the 
feet " of Ak&lavarsa, and not of Jagattunga though he was his 
father, which shows that he was the immediate successor of 
Akftlavsrsa. But the Wardha grant is explicit. It tells us that 
Jagattunga had a beautiful person, and that he died without having 
ascended the throne Jagattunga married Laksmi, the daughter 
if his material uncle, the son of Eokkala, who is called Rana- 
vigraha in the Sangali and Ravasari grants, and Samkaragana in 
the Earda plates. But it will be presently shown that the Ear da 
plates contain many mistakes and are the source of a good deal 
of eonfusion in the history of this dynasty. From this union 
sprang Indra, who succeeded his grandfather His title was 
Nityavarsa according to the Navasari grant ; and his son Govinda 
IV is in the Sangali grant spoken of as “ meditating on the feet ” 
of Nityavarsa, which also shows, that that was Indra’s title. 

1 «r??f^?r*pf'T3n 

iriff I 

t tnd. Attt., Vol. Xr, p. 109. 

13 I K. G. Bh.iii.ilArtar’c Wojks Vol. IH. J 
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Nityavarsa is the donor in the Navasari grant. He is re* 
presented as residinp at his capital Manyakheta, but to have on 
the occasion gone to Kurundaka, identified with the modem 
Kadoda on the banks of the Tapi, for his Pattabandhotsava. This 
must have been the festival in honour of his coronation. At 
Kurundaka he granted that and many other villages, and restored 
four hundred more which had once been given in charity but had 
been resumed by former kings. Ho also gave away twenty Jacs 
of Drammas in charity after having weighed himself against 
gold. The village conveyed by the Navasari grant is Tenna 
situated in the Lara country. It has been identified with Tena in 
the Navasari division of the Baroda State. The grant was issued 
in Saka 836 ; so that Indra appears to have come to the throne in 
that year Another set of copper-plates found in the Navasari 
district records the grant of the village of Gumra ( identified with 
the modern Bagumra ) by the same prince. The grant was issued 
at the same time as the other, and the contei.ts mutatis mutandis 
are exactly the same.' 

From these grants of villages in the Navasari district 
which must have formed a part of the old country of L&ta, 
and from the statement in the Wardba plates that Kmna 
or Akalavarsa humbled the pride of the Lata prince, it 
appears that the main branch of the Bastrakutas reigning at 
Manyakheta must have, in Akalavarsa’s time, supplanted or 
reduced to a humble position the dynasty of their kinsmen in 
Gujarat, which had been founded in the time of JagatEunga or 
Govinda III. Indra was the reigning monarch in Saka 838, the 
cyclic year being Dhatu, as appears from an Inscription published 
by Dr. Fleet.® 

As regards the next king there is some confusion in the Karda 
plates. The Sangali grant, however, is clear Indra married a 
lady rom the Haihaya family of Cedi again. Her name was 
Vijamba ; ^ and she was the daughter of Anganadeva, the son of 

1 JBBjtASl, Vol XVllI, p. 261f. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 224. 

3 Dr. Fleet in his revised transcript and translation of the Sangali grant 
calls her DvijambS, but in the facsimile given by him the name is distinct- 
ly Vijimba in both the places whore it occurs. The Sanskrit of VijSmbS 

'IB Vidyadiba, Ind Ant., Vol. XI', p. 250. 
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'Ar^itia, who wae the eldest son of Eokkala, mentioned above. 
•By her Indra had a son named Govinda, who is the last king 
noticed in the Sangali errant, since it was issued by him But 
according to the Kharepatan grant, Govinda was the younger 
brother of a prince named Amoghavarsa.’ The immediate suc- 
cessor of Indra, therefore, was Amoghavarsa, and after him his 
•younger brother Govinda came to the throne. And this is con- 
firmed by the Karda plates also. Amoghavarsa and Govinda are 
there meant to be mentioned as the two sons of Amb£, who is the 
same as the Vijaihba. of the Sangali plate But in the text of the 
grant Govinda and Amba form one compound, so that the transla- 
"tors of the grant call the lady Govind£ihb5, which certainly is an 
unique or an absurd name. Thus they drop king Govinda alto- 
gether * But the Wardha grant is explicit on the point. From it 
we learn that Amoghavarsa was the elder brother of Govinda, but 
that he died immediately after his father, as if “ out of love for 
him ", and then Govinda came to the throne. The Sangali grant 
of Govinda IV, ns he must be called, does not mention Amogha- 
varsa by name ; but states that “ though Govinda had the power, 
he did not act with any reprehensible cruelty towards his elder 
brother, and did not render himself infamous by incest, or assume 
the nature of a devil by casting aside considerations of impurity, 
but became Sahasanka by his matchless enterprise and 
liberty ” What this statement exactly means it is diffi- 
cult to say But probably Govinda was believed to have 
encompassed his brother's death, and the other accusations 
referred to were whispered against him ; and this is 
intended as a defence. 

1 Dr. Fleet in his genealogical table at p. 109, Vol. Xr, Tnd Ant., speaks of 

Govinda's brother as unnamed But be is named Amoghavarsa in the 
Kharepatan grant, and also in that of Karda, if properly understood 

2 The 14th stanza, the latter part of which I have construed as in the text, is . 

i 1 1 Now the 

first line of this is, as it stands, out of place and must contain some mis- 
takes. For, (1) It contains, in substance, a repetition of what we have in 
the first line of stanza 12, and (2) if it is read here as it is, we shall have 
to make Amb5 a wife of Jagattuhga along with LaksmI, who has been 
represented as his wife in stanza 12, and understand her to be Laksml's 
Sister, the fathpr of both being Baihkaragapa. But Amhs or Vi]5rabS is in 
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The Khsrepafcan and Wardha Kranta agree in repreMBli* 
ing Govinda as a prince addicted to eeneaal pleaenreSi 
The former says that he was “ the abode of the drwnatio senti* 
ment of love and was always surrounded by crowds of beautiful 
women, " and the latter, that be was “ the source of the sportive 
pleasures of Love, hie mind was enchained by the eyes of wooieni 
he displeased all men by his vicious courses, and his health being 
undermined, he met with an untimely death. " The words used 
have double senses from which it would appear that the affairs of 
the state also fell into confusion and hastened his destruction. 
But the Sangali grant which was issued by him has of course 
nothing but praise for him. Govinda’s other names were Prabhu^ 
tavarsa and Suvarnavarsa ( raining gold ) and probably Sftha- 
sanka also. The grant was issued in Saka 855, or A. D. 933, in 
the Vijaya ' year of the cycle, while he was at hie capital Mfinya- 

the Sansali grant clearly spoken of as the daughter of Angapadeva, the 
son of Arjuna, who was the brother of Ranavigraha, the father of LaksmI ; 
that IS, Ambs was the daughter of Laksmi's first oousin. She is also 
distinctly represented as the wife of Indra and the mother of Oovinda IV. 
Again, if we take the lines as they are, the result will be that the Karda 
grant makes no mention of 'ndra's wife VijSmbS and of bis sons Amogba* 
varsa and Govinda IV, the latter of whom reigned, as we shall See, for 
at least fifteen years. Such an omission is not likely. Then, again, the 
Sangali grant makes no allu.sion whatever to Jagattunga's marriage with 
a lady of the name of GovindSraba. And the second line stinigMln t W 
I looks as if the intention of the writer of it was to sat 
forth the names of the taro sons of Indra, Arooghavarsa and of their 
mother Ambs or VijdmbS And it seems to me that the following stanza, 
in which the liberality of a monarch has been praised refers to Oovinda 
IV, who, as noticed in the text belo.y, was called Suvarpavarsa by people 
because be “ruined down gold ” The name of the prince, therefore, 
must occur in the verse immediately previous. The first line must, it is 
clear to me, have crept in through mistake. If it were not read here, the 
second would be applicable to the king mentioned immediately before, i.e., 
Indra, and the whole would be consistent with the information derived 
from the Sangali grant. The emendation I make in the second line is to 
read for and then AmbS would be released from her inoongruoni 
association w-ith Govinda, and the whole would be consistent and intelli* 
gible. There must be other mistakes also m the Earda grant. Very pro* 
bably a verse or two are omitted here, as also after the next stanza, wbert 
EpsparSja is abruptly introduced and spoken of parenthetically. 

1 The current Saka year was 856, 
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1cfa«tA< Oovlnda IV was on the throne in Saka 841, ae appears 
from an Inscription published by Dr. Fleet, in which under the 
name of Prabhutsrarsahe is represented as the reigning sovereign.' 
The Inscription, however, is dated 840 Saka ; but from the 
oybllo year Pram&thin, which is also given, it must be understood 
that the year meant is 841 Sake. It will appear from this that 
Indra or Hityavarsa, who succeeded his grandfather in Saka 836, 
had a very short reign, and his eldest son, Amoghavarsa, could 
have been on the throne only for a few months. Govinda IV, like 
Amoghavar^ I, was at war with the Calukyas of Vengi. ‘ 
Another Inscription represents Qovinda IV as the reigning 
monarch In ^aka 851. * 

From the Kharepatan plates it appears that Govinda IV was 
succeeded by his paternal uncle Baddiga, the second son of Jagat- 
tunga. He is represented to have been a virtuous prince, serene 
like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krsnaraja, and after 
his death his younger brother Khotika become king. The Karda 
grant is somewhat confusing here, but when properly understood 
it is perfectly consistent with that of Kharepatan. It states : 
" When the elder brother Ersnar&jadeva went to heaven, Ebot- 
tigadeva, who was begotten by the king Amoghavarsa on Eanda- 
kadevl, the daughter of Yuvaraja, become king.’ ’* Here the expres- 
sion “ elder brottier ” must be taken as related to Khottigadeva 
and not to the preceding king,* whoever he may have been. 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. EH, P- S2Z. Dr. Fleet bo«rever identifies this FrabhQta- 
rarsa with Jagattuhga the son of AkSlavarsa or Efspa II and father 
of Nityavarfa. But as we have seen, Nityavarsa ^as on the throne m 
^aka SS6 and 838, wherefore bis father could not have been the reigning 
prince in ^aka 8i0 or 841. Besides, as I have shown, J agattuhga did not 
ascend the throne at alL 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 849, and my note on Professor Peterson’s Report on 
MSS for 1883-84, p. 48. 

3 Ind. Ant., VoL XII, p. 849. 

ii ii 

5 For, the elauae containing that expression is dependent on the principal 
•entenoe, wbieh is in the next or 16tb stanza, and the subject of which la 
Khottigadeva, Sae the passage in the last note. 
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Ehotika therefore was even accorJ^'n^r to the Kard^ grant, the 
younger brother of Krsnar&ja. But he is represented to hava 
been the son of Amoghavarsa, while Ersnaraja is apoken of in 
the Eharepatan plates as the son of Baddiga In an Inscription 
at Salotgi, Ersnarfija, the son of Amoghavarsa, is represented to 
have been reigning at Manyakheta in 867 Saka, ^ that is, twelve 
years after the Sangali grant of Govinda IV was, issued. He 
must have bean the same prince as that mentioned' in the grants 
we have been examining. For the Ersna of these was the second 
king after Govinda IV. His father Baddi> a, who was Govinda’s 
uncle, must have been on old man when he succeeded, and oonse* 
quently must have reigned for a very short time Hence his son 
Ersna came to be king within twelve years afiier Govinda’s grant; 
and there is no other Ersna mentioned in the grants who is likely 
to have been on the throne in E67 Stka If, then, ike Ersna of the 
grants is the same as the Ersna of the Salctgi Inscription here we 
have evidence that his father ^s name w'as Amo;,havarsa ; so that 
the Baddiga of the Eharepatan plates was the same as the Amo- 
ghavarsa of the Earda plates Ersnara’a and Ehotika were thus 
brothers, and it would appear from the w ording of the ‘statement 
in the Earda pistes that they were the suns of the same father but 
of different mothers ^ 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol. I, p 205 t The cyclic year given is Plavanga, which 
followed next after Saka 869 and the current year corresponding to which 
was 870. According to anol her system, which ho a ever was rarely used 
m Southern India, it was Plavauga in a part of the yeir 867 Saka expired. 

8 Dr. Fleet, following Mr Wathen’s translation, makes Erspa, whom he 
calls Kfspa III. the elder brother of Amoghavars,i and thus a son of 
Jagattuhga. But in the Eharepatan grant he is distinctly represented as 
the son of Baddiga who was the son of J,ig,attunga, and in the Wafdha 
plates, as the son of Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattuhga, and was fhus a 
grandson of Jagattunga. He is also rcpiesented as Ehotika’s elder 
brother. I have shown in the text tint the expression “ elder hrb'ther ”, 

I 

ocoirring in the Earda grant, should by the iiiles of construction be taken 
as referring to Ehotfiga and m this way that grant becomes perfectly 
consistent with that of Eharepatan The Amoghavarsa who was the eon 
of Jagattunga is that spoken of in the sixteenth stanza of the Earda grant, 
and was different from the one mentioned in the fourteenth, who was the 
son of Indra and nephew of th.it Amoghavarsa, as I have shown aboye. 
Dr. Fleet brings m another Erspa and makes him the vounger brother of 
Ehotika, and identifies him with Nirupama ( see the text below ) and with 

• _ . I 
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And these points have been placed beyond the possibility of doubt 
by the Wardha grant After Govinda's death, we are told, the feuda- 
tory chiefs entreated Amogliavarsa the son of Jagattunga, who was 
first among the wise ” and the “ best of serene sages ”, to assume 
the reitis of ■power. He was assisted in the government by his 
• son Krsna, who', thouph but a crown-prince, wielded very great 

the Xr? 9 a whc se dates raoge from Saka 867 to 878. What bis authority 
is I do not kno^ But the Kharepatau grant mentions one Efs^a only, the 
elder brother of Xhotika and son of Baddiga. The Karda also mentions 
one only,' and as to his relation -with the other princes, I have shown that 
that grant agrees with the Kharepatan plates The Erspa whose dates range 
from 867 to 878 is to bo identitied with the elder brother of Eho^ika and is 
^ -not to be considered a diflercnt prince unalluded to in the grants. Niru* 
pama, the younger brother ot Khotika, is not and cannot have been this 
Efspa, because his eldei brother and the elder brother of Ehofiga was 
called Er.sna, and he too could not have been called by the same name, 
Niruparoa does not appear to have been a reigning prince, for in the Earda 
jilates he is only parenthetically introduced as the father of Eakka, who 
was a reigning prince . and iii the Kharepatan grant he is t ot mentioned 
at all by name, but Eakt ala is said to be the son of the brother of Ehotika. 
Epspa, on the other h.ind, was on the throne from 867 to 878 Saka accord- 
ing to the stone Inscriptions. Again if Ehotika was the elder brother of 
this Ninipama-Krsna it is impossible that be should be reigning in 8BS 
Saka, while Krsna should be on the throne from 867 to 878 
Saka, that ts, before his elder brother. Kpspa, therefore, was the elder of 
the two as stated in thu Kharepatan grant, and Eho^ika the younger. Dr. 
Fleet, however, being iindtr the belief that this last was the elder brother, 
gives thd following exphiiifttion of the discrepancy in the dates: — “Eoftiga 
or Ehottiga left no i^fsiic, and this explains why the date of his Inscription 
now published is considerably later than the dates obtained for E;$pa IV, 
VIZ., there being no probability of Kottiga leaving any issue, first his 
younger brother Krsna IV a a, joined with him in the government and 
then the latter's son Kakka III " — ( Ind. Ant., 'Vol. XII, p. 255 ). This 
supposition IB not supported by any circumstance , on the contrary it is 
utterly discountenanced by, the Inscriptions of Erspa which represent 
him to be the “ Supreme king of great kings,” ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 858), 
and to have been reigning at the time at Mfinyakbefa and governing the 
kingdom (Ind. Ant , Vol I, p, 210 ). Otherwise, they would have spoken 
of him as Vuvaraja. Thus there were not two Kpspas but only one. He 
was the son of Baddiga or Amogbavarsa, not his brother. His earliest 
date is that of the Wardha grant, i. e., 862 Saka and the latest 881 that of 
the Ya^astilaka. He was the same monarch as that spoken of in the 
Balotgi and other stone Inscriptions bearing the dates 867, 873 and 878 
faka. Kho^iga Was his younger brother, and Nirupama the youngest) 
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power. The enemies who transsressed his eo mm a n d s were 
punished ; he put to death Dantiga and Bappiika wh© bad ggown 
insolent He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince; aad pianted 
what appears to be a colony of the Aryas in bis domiaioas* 
Hearing of the ease wife which he captured the stro ngh oi da ia 
the South, the Ourjara prince, who was preparing to tab# fee. 
fortresses of Kalanjara and Citrakuta in the Norfe, had to gire up 
the enterprise. All feudatory chiefs between the eastern and 
fee western oceans and between the Himfiiaya and Slmhala 
( Ceylon ) paid obeisance to him. After be had feus rendered fee 
power of his family firm, his father died, and he aseeeded fee 
throne. The Wardha plates aunonnoe fee grant of a vffltee to 
fee north-west of Nagpur near fee modem Mohagaon made by 
Ersnaraja, who is also called Akfilavarsa, in the name of his 
brother Jagattunga to a Brahman of fee K&nva achoel of^ fee 
white Yajurveda on the 5th of the dark half of VaiaSkha in Saka 
862, corresponding to 940 A. D., the cyclic yenr being Sfcrvari. This 
prince is called Sri-Vallabha also in the grant. 

KrsnarSja was the reigning monarch in Saka 873 and 878.* At 
fee end of a Jaina work called Yaitastilaka by Sonadev* it is 
stated feat it was finiehed on the 13fe of Qaaibra wheat 881 yaaes of 
fee era of the Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being 
Siddharthin, during the reign of a feudatory of Krsnarftjadeva. 
KrsnarSjadeva is spoken of as reigning gloriously, having sub- 
dued the PSndyas, Simhala, the Colas, tl^ Ceras and others.* 
iThntilra, his brother, was on the throne in ^a 883 Fiaififati* 

Ehotika was succeeded, according to 'fee Eharepatan gMUt, by 
Eakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother was 
Nirupama, according to the Karda grant E a kk al a is said to have 
been a brave soldier ; but he was conquered in bettle by TaibB>a, 
who belonged to fee Calukya race, aad feus the eeveawgaty of the 
Deccan passed from fee hands of the BSetrriEufec coca more 
into those of fee CAlnkyas. The Earda grairt, which was made 
in fee reign of Eakkala, is dated Saks 894 or A. D. 972. And 
anofeer Inscriiition represents him as being oa fee throne in 806 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 857, and Vol. XI, p. IW. 
t Fvof. Peterson’s Report, loo. ott. 

8 lad. Antn Vol. XII, p. 38$. 
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Ottrr«iit,’ tb* eyolio year beiag &Imukha. But in this year or 
Saka 896 i^st Tailapa attained sovereign powers.' The Rastra- 
kfitas were thus supreme masters of this country from about 
A. O. 748 to A. d; 973, that is, for nearly two hundred and twenty- 
five years. 

That the princes of this race were very powerful there can be 
little doubt. The rook-cut temples at Elura still attest their 
power and magnificence. Under them the worship of the Pur&nic 
gods rose into much greater importance than before. The days 
when kings and princes got temples and monasteries cut out of 
the solid rock for the use of the followers of Gotama Buddha had 
gone by, never to return. Instead of them, we have during this 
period temples excavated or constructed on a more magnificent 
scale and dedicated to the worship of Siva and Visnu. Several 
of the grants of these RAsirakuta princes praise their bounty, and 
mention their having constructed temples. Still, as the Eanheri 
Inscriptions of the reign of Amoghavarsa I show, Buddhism had 
its yetaries and benefactors, though the religion had evidently 
sunk into unimportance. Jainism, on the other hand, retained the 
prominence it had acquired during the C&lukya period, or even 
made greater progress. Amoghavarsa was, as we have seen, a 
great patron of it, and was perhaps a convert to it; and some of 
the minor chiefs and the lower castes, especially the traders, were 
its devoted adherents. The form of Jainism that prevailed in the 
country was mostly that professed by the Digambara sect. A 
good many of the extant Digambara works were, as we have 
seen, composed during this period. 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the early Calukya 
princes, these of the RAstrakfitas contain accounts in verse of the 
ancestors of the grantor, and most of the verses are of the nature 
of those we find in the ordinary artificial poems in Sanskrit 
literature, possessing the same merits and fr ults. The Rastra- 
khtas, therefore, must have been patrons of learning, and probably 
had poets in their service. One of the three Ersnas belonging to 

1 Ind. Aat., Vol. XII, p. StO. 

2 Tha ayolic year mentioned along with the first of these two dates is 
Aitgiras, the current ^aka yat|r corresponding to which was 895, 

14 ( B, Q. ^andarks|r's Works, Tpl, III. ] 
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Ihe djaasiy is the heto of «& wiitfioial poem Ity HalftyadSia eatitiad 
tba Eavirabasya, the poiposa of whiob is to eaplaia tha dkMnetioa 
•angardB seaM aad ooaiiiigaitieaal paealaiitiea botwaea Mota 
bairiag the Baate extevaal fom. Ho ie spekeo of as thopananeux^ 
sovereign of DaksinSpatha.' Prof. Westergaard, howeveo. thoaght 
him to be the Exspartja of the Vijayutagara dynasty who reigned 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in the Eauira- 
basya he is spoken of in one place as “ having sprung from the 
BSstrakuta race,” ‘ and is in another called “ the ornament of 
the lunar raoe.” ” which description is of course not applicable to 
the Vijayaaagara prince. 

Arable travelers of the tenth century mention a pewnfal 
dynasty of the name of Balharas who rated at a plaee eallad 
Mankir. The name of the city would show that the B&etrakfita% 
whose capital was MSnyakheta or Mankhed, were meant. Bnt 
Balharft, the name of the dynast, has net been identtted wlfii 
any that might be considered to be appUeahle to the Rfeetiaktktas. 
But to me the identifioation does not ai^ear diffioult. The RIsImi- 
khtas appear elearly to have assumed the tiHe of Taiinidia erihioh 
Was used by their predeeeseMS the CBlukyae. We have seen i^t 
Qevittda 11 is called YaBahha in two grantee AnK^havaraa I in 
a third, and Ersna III in a fourth. In an Inaeriptlen o» a etone 
tablet at Lrdcsmetvara, Qovinda HZ is ealled IM'yanabha,* whfle 


1 i 

fWITTiT »l^ 

"In DakficBpstha, which la rendered holy by the light of the cage 
Agaatya, there waa a king ef the nawe ei KffStuejn wbe wae ereenaed aa 
a paramount aovereigB." 

I tie?>TT I 

eret ijwirfi' u 

*' Who will egfoal In atrasetb that lord of the world rytiiin' from *hf 
BSficaknt* raca who by hie power heaie an inoompaiahle bnrdao.” 

I ?iw 8^ sii» » 

"That ornament of the lunar raoe extracta the juice of Souta is 
gaoridoes." 

4 tnd. Aut., Vol- 3tl, p. 154. 
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i&tiM ItftdhAnpur plates he is spoken of as Vallabha-narendra. In 
the Sangali and Ear da grants also the reigning king is styled Valla- 
bha-narendra, 'while in other Inscriptions we find the title 
Piihi'viyallabha alone used. Now Vallahha-narendra means “the 
king Vallabha," and is the same as Vallabhar&ja, the words 
r&ja(n) andjnarendra both denoting “a king”. Vallabha-r&ja 
should, by the rules of Prakrit or vernacular pronunciation, be- 
come Vallabka-r&y, Ballaha-riy, of Balha-r&y. This last is the 
same as the Balhar& of the Arabs. 
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Th« g«nealogry of tha Bfta^akatai ia shown in ibo following 
table : — 

1. VaMttTamsB. 

1 

2. !■( M I. 

3. Gavimda I. 


4. Earka t 


5. IndrL II, 


7. KBfNA I. AkSlavana, or Subhatuiiga. 


6 Dantidurga. 

(STS S ) 


I 


I 


8. Gotinda II. 9 Dhbuta, Nirupama, 

(705 8 ) or DhB fKjraraa. 

10. Govinda III Jagattunga I, or Prabhatararaa. Indra. 

(716, 726 at 730 8 ) I 

Earka. Gormda. 
(724 8.) (749 8.) 

V , , 

Gujarat Branah. 


11. s'arya KRPATtiNGA or Amoghararaa I. 
(7S9, 773, 788 dfc 799 8.) 

12. Efana II. or Amogbararaa I. 
(797, 820, 824 & 833 8) 

Jagatiuvga. 


13 iNDRA III,or Nityavaraa. 16 Baddiga or Amogbararaa III. 
(836 at 838 8 ) | 


14. Amcghavaes|A II. 15 Govinda IT. 

(841, 851 at 855 ^.) 


17. Ebsna III or AkBlararaa. 18. Ehotiea. Ntrupama. 
(862 ' 887, 873, 878 & 881 8 ) (893 8.) j 

19. Eakkala, Karka II, or 
Amoghavaraa.IV. 
(894 at 895 d.) 


(a) The namea of thoae who ware aupreme sorereigna in the Deooan are 
printed in capitals. 

(h) The namea of those who were kings before the attainment of supreme 
power are printed in small letters. 

(c) The order of aucoeasion is represented by the numbers. 

(d) The names of those who did not ascend the tbroae Rt all, have he«R 
printed in Italics, 



SECTION XII. 

THX LATBB CALUK7AS. 

We left the history of the kings of the C&lukya race at Elrti- 
varman IL Between him and Tailapa — who wrested the supreme 
sovereignty of the Deccan from Eakkala, the last of the BSstra- 
kdta kings— the Miraj copperplate grant and the Yevur tablet place 
six kinga EIrtivarman ascended the throne in Saka 669 and was 
reigning in 679, before which time he had been reduced to the 
condition of a minor chief ; and Tailapa regained sovereign power 
in $95 Saka. ' We have thus seven princes only between 669 and 
895, L e., for 226 yeara This gives an average reign of 32 years 
to each, which is far too much. 

This was the darkest period in the history of .the 
Cftlukya dynasty, and probably no correct account of the 
sucoession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and what 
the extent of its power was, cannot be satisfactorily de- 
termined in the absence of the usual contemporary evidence, viz., 
Insoriptions. There must have been several branches of the Calu- 
kya family, and it is even a question whether Tailapa sprang 
from the main branch. 1 am inclined to believe that he belonged 
to quite a collateral and unimportant branch, and that the main 
branch became extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to H&rlti, and spoke of themselves as 
belonging to the Mftnavya race ; while these later Calukyas traced 
their pedigree to SatyStraya only, and those two names do 
not occur in their Inscriptions except in the Miraj grant and its 
copies, where an effort is made to begin at the beginning. But 
evidently the writer of that grant had. not sufficient materials at 
his command, since, as above stated, he places six princes only 
between EIrtivarman 11 and Tailapa. There is little question 
that there was no continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadeka- 
iwrIU, Tribhuvanamalla, &c., which the later Calukyas assumed 
mark them off distinctively from princes of the earlier dynasty, 
who had none like them. 


1 JBA8, Tol. IV, p. 4. 
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In a oopper-plate grant dated l^aka 735 found in Mysore 
a Cfilukya prince of the name of Vimaladitya, the son of 
Yatovarman and grandson of Balavarman, is mentioned. 
To ward off the evil influence of Saturn from Yimal&ditya, a 
village was granted to a Jaina sage on behalf of a Jaina temple 
by Govinda III, the B&strakhta king, at the request of C&kirfiia 
of the Gahga family, the maternal uncle of Vimalftditya ' These 
three CUukya names do not occur in tha usual genealogy of the 
family. This therefore appears to have been an independent 
branch. 

Another independent off-shoot ruled over a province called 
Jola, a portion of which at least is included in the modern 
district of Dharwar. In the Eanarese Bh&rata written in 863 SMca 
by a Jaina poet of toe name of Pampa, Arikesarin beloxiging to 
this branch, is mentioned by the poet as bis patron. The genea- 
logy there given is as follows 

Yuddbamslla 

Arikesarin 

Harasiihha 

DugdbaraaUs 

Baidiga 

YuddhamaUa 

Narasitbba 

Ariketarm 

At the end of a work entitled Saraksepas&riraka, toe author 
SarvajSatman, the pupil of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil of 
toe great ^ibkarScirya, states that he composed it whila “ toe 
prosperous king of the Ksatriya race, toe Adltya ( sun ) of toe 
race of Mann whose orders were never disobeyed, was ruling over 
tbs earth. This description would apply with propriety to 
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mieb B klos as AdltyaYBnnsn, Vikram&di^a I, Vlnayftdifefa, 
Vijayftdil^rBi or VikraratdltTa II of the early Cilukya dyn a et y, 
ainoe they were very powerful princes utd were ** Adityee of Idte 
nee Manu. ” For the Minavya raee to which tiboy belottged 
he undemtood as ** the race of Mana. ** Bvl daiUcarSelrya 
is said to> hare lived between i^a 71(1 and T4S, whMwfoie his 
Erand-ptipil must have flourished about the year MKl of that era, 
while Vikram&ditya II, the latest of the four, eeased to reigs in 
66fl SakA Supposing then that the date aeetgned to Saihkarte»- 
rya is correct, the king meant by Sarvajfif&tman nust he one »f 
those plaeed hy the Miraj grant hetwemi Kirtivarman 11 and 
Taalaiw. He may he Vikramiditya, the third priaoe after Eliti- 
varman II, * but if the deseriptien ia eonsidered hardly applioaUe 
to a minor ahief, SamkarSearya’s data mnst be puriied badtwards 
BO ae to place the pupil of his pupil in the reign of one of the 
ftve princes of the early C&lukya dynasty mentioned above 

Taflapa seems to have carried his arms into tiie country of i^e 
Oolae* and humbled the king of Cedi^ He despatehad an ez> 
peditioniirtoQtijarat,UDderBgeaeraloftbenameel Bftfapa,a8aiiast 
MalasiQB, the founder of the Oahikya dysaety ef AnahilapallaiBa, 
who for some time was hard prewed; hut aoeoadinff to the 
Ghtjarat chroniclees the general was eventually defeated with 
slaughter/ Sometvara, ttie author of the EktikaamudI, speaks 
of B&rapa as the general of the L&ta, foom which it would appear 
that Tailapa was in possession of that country/ 

Tailhpa invaded Matwa also, which atthtstiaMwas govsrixed 
hy Munia, the uncle of the celebrated Bhojn MuAja, inetead ef 
strictly confining himself to the defensive, took the offensive, and, 
against the oounsels of his aged minister Rndrhditya, eroseed' the 

str n 

Tbe Dereivitra spoken of in the first line is Sure^vara, the pnplt of 8aib* 
karScSrya. 

1 See the asitealegjr at the end of this Sestion, 
i laduAnt^Vok V,p.l7. 

3 l&d. Ant,. Vo). Vm, p, 15. 

4 BSsa MBlS, Ohap. IV, p. 38, nsW Ed. 

6 Kirtikaumudl, 11. 3. 
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Gkidfirarl with a large army. He was encountered by Tailapa, who 
inflicted a crushing defeat on him and took him prisoner. At first 
Mufija was treated with consideration by his captor ; but an 
attempt to eflfect his escape having been detected, he was sub- 
jected to indignities, made to beg from door to door, and finally 
beheaded.’ This event is alluded to in one of Tailapa’s Inscrip- 
tions.* Taflapa reigned for twenty-four years.* One of his feuda- 
tory chiefs granted a piece of land to a Jaina temple that he had 
constructed at Saundatti^ in the Belgaum district, in the year 
902 Saka or ▲. D. 980. 

Tailapa married J&kabb&, the daughter of the last B&strakQta 
king, and had by her two sons, whose names were Saty&traya 
and Dasavarman.* The former succeeded him in 919 Saka or 
A. D. 997. Nothing particular is mentioned of him in any of the 
Inscriptions. The Eharepatsn grant, which we have so often 
referred to, was issued in hie reign in Saka 930 by a dependent 
chief of the Silfihsra family which ruled over southern Eonkan. * 

SatySsraya died without issue and was succeeded by Vikrami- 
ditya I,* the son of his younger brother Datavarman by his wife 
Bhagavatl. The earliest of his Inscriptions is dated Saka 930, 
which is also the latest date of his predeoessor. He therefore 
succeeded to the throne in that year, i. e., in 1008 A. D., and 
appears to have reigned for only a short time.* 

He was succeeded by his brother Jayasiihha or Jagade- 
kamalla, who in an Inscription dated 941 Saka, i. e., 1019 
A. D., is represented to have put to flight or broken the 
confederacy of Malwa and is styled "the moon of the 


1 Merutuiiga’s Bhojsprabandba and Bhojaoaritra by Btjavallabha. 

i JRAB, Vol. IV, p. 18, and Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXI, p. 168. 

3 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. X, p. 810. 

5 lliraj plates, JRAB, Vol. Ill, p. 868, tt. 30*35; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 15-17. 

6 JBBRAB, Vol. I, p. 809. 

7 I oall him Vikramsditya I, and not VikramSditya V, as others do, beoaase 
I would keep the two dynasties distinct for the reasons given in the text 
above. 1 shall oall VikramBditya Tnbbuvanamalla, Vikramsditya II, 
and BO on. 

9 JRAB, Vol. IV, p. 4, 
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lotos which was King: Bhoja, ’’ that is, one who humbled 
him.' He is also spoken of as having: beaten the Colas 
and the Ceras. The Miraj grant was executed by him five years 
later, i. e , in Saka 946, when “ after having subdued the powerful 
Cola, the lord of the Dramila country, and taken away everything 
belonging to the ruler of the seven Konkans, he bad encamped 
with his victorious army at Kolhapur in the course of a march to 
the northern countries to vanquish tbem.”^ The latest date of 
this prince is Saka 962.^ 

Jayasimha ceased to reign in 962 Sake, or 1040 A. D., and was 
succeeded by his son Somesvara 1, who assumed the titles of 
Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla. As usual with the Calukya 
princes, the first enemy he had to turn his arms against was the 
king of the Colas.* He is then represented by Bilhana to have 
marched against DhArS, the capital of Bhoja, and captured it. 
Bhoja was compelled to abandon the city. These hostilities with 
the king of Malwa seem to have been inherited bp this king and 
his predecessor from Tailapa, who had caused Muiija to be put to 
death. Bhoja was but a boy when this event took place. It is 
narrated in the Bhojacaritra that after he had come of age and 
begun to administer the affairs of hie kingdom, on one occasion a 
dramatic play representing the fate of Mufija wa.<; acted before 
him, and thereupon he resolved to avenge his uncle’s death. He 
Invaded the Deccan with a large army, captured Tailapa, subjected 
him to the same indignities to which Munja had been subjected 
by him, and finally executed hinff ^ Bhoja, who ruled over Malwa 
for about fifty-three years, was but a minor when Munja died. 

Munja was on the throne in 994 A. D.,* while Tailapa died or 
ceased to reign in 997 A. D. He must therefore have been slain 
1 Ind Ant , Vol. V, p. 17. 

5 Loo. cit. Dramila is another form of Dravida. There is) somo mistake here 

in the original. The letters are d' Fleet takes 4 im 

one word and ns another, hut 4 ennnot be construed and 

Chandramlla is unknown. The first word must be a mistake for some 
suoh word as “ down," " below," and the second DramilSdhipatim. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 164. 

4 BilhaQa‘8 Vikramahka Oaritra, 1, 90 , JBAS, Vol. IV, p. 13, 

6 Bbojacaritra, I. 50-56. 

6 My Report on the search for MSB. during ISSS^SS, p, 45i 
16 [ R. Q- Rbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. J 
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by the latter between 994 and 997 A. C., and Tailapa did not sur- 
vive Muhja for a sufficiently long time to allow o( Bhoift’s 
attaining majority and fighting with him. Hence Bhoja could 
not have wreaked vengeance on Tailapa. But the wars of Jaira- 
simha and Someavara I with him show that the tradition recorded 
in the Bhojacaritra must have been correct to this extent, that to 
avenge his uncle's death the king of Malwa formed a confederacy 
with some neighbouring princes and attacked the dominions of 
the Caiukyas. Perhaps he captured Vikramaditya I, of whom 
we know so little, and put him to death. It was probable on that 
account that Jayasimha took arms against him and broke the 
confederacy, as represented in the Inscription dated 941 Saka* 
After some time Somesvara attacked Cedi or Dfthala, tbe 
capital of which was Tevur or Tripura, and deposed or slew 
Kama ' King Bhoja must have died before this event ; for, just 
about the time of his death, Kama had formed a confederacy 
with Bhlmadeva I of Gujarat with a view to attack Maliya from 
two sides, and sacked DhSra after his death.* Bilhana 
represents the Cilukya prince to have marched against the 
countries on the sea-coast, probably the westsjrn. 

These he conquered, and having erected a triumphal 
Column there, proceeded by the sea-shore to the extre- 
mity of the peninsula. In his progress through that part of the 
country the king of the Dravidas or Colas attacked him, but was 
defeated. Someavara thereupon proeeeded to his capital KaficI, 
which he captured, and the Cola king had to flee away to save his 
life. “ Ahavanialla’s operations against Bhoja and the Colas are 
alluded to in an Inscription, and he is also represented to have 
fought with the king of Kanyakubja or Kanoj and compelled him 
to betake himself to the caverns of mountains for safety. * 

Ahavamalla or Somesvara founded the city of Kalyana apd 
made it his capital. Bilhana mentions the fact,* and the name of 

1 Bilhaua's Vikr., 1, 102-103. 

2 Merutuiiga's Bboiaprabandha ; RSsa llSlS, VI, p. 69, new Ed, 

3 Vikr. Oa.. 1. 107-116. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol VIII, p, 19. 

5 Bllbapa'e Vikr. Ca., II, 1. The natural congtructiaU appears to be to take 
7(1x4 " most ezoellent ” as an attributive adjective, not predicative, and 
take as the predicate. The sense then will be . “ He made (founded) 
(be most excellent oity named Kaly^ua. " 
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the city dote not occur In any Inscription of a date earlier than 
9*^5 Saka, when Somesvara was reigning:. ’ In the course of time 
three eone were born to Ahavamalla, the eldest of whom was 
named Somesvara, the second VikramAditya, and the third JAya* 
slihha.* The ablest of these was Vikramaditya, and Ahavamalla 
intended to raise him to the dignity of Yuvarfija or prince-regent 
in snpersession of his elder brother ; but Bilhana tells us he de- 
blined the honour. “ Somesvara therefore was installed as prinoe- 
^egient, but the real work was done by VikramSditya, who was 
invariably employed by his father to fight his battles. 

The first thing he did was to march as usual against 
the Colas, whose king was defeated and deprived of his 
kihtfdom. The king of Malwa, who had been driven 
ftc/tti his country by somebody whose name is not given, 
sooght YikramSditya’s a6e]£.tance. That prince put down 
his enemies and placed him on the throne.^ VikramSditya 
is said to have Invaded the Gauda country or Bengal and Ksma- 
fvlliA Or Assam. * In the more detailed description of his career 
olf oonquesi, l^ilhana tells us, he first marched against the Keralas, 
whom he conquered * The king of Simhala submitted to him at 
his approach ; ^ then he took the city of Gangakunda and pro- 
deeded to the country of the Colas, the prince of which fled and 
took refuge in the caverns of mountains Vikramaditya then en- 
tered Kafiol and plundered it ; and thence directed his march to 
Vehgi, and to Gakrakota. * 

While Vikramtditya was so employed, Ahavamalla was seised 
ttlth a strong fever. When he observed his end approaching, he 

1 See Dr. Fleet's remarks on the point, Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 105. The 
word EalySpa occurring in the Salotgi Inscription ( Ind. Ant., Vol. I, 
p, 810 ) is also, like that in Elrtivarman’s grant, to be taken in the sense 
of “ good, ” “ benefit, ” “ beneficial, " and not as the name of a town as 
Mr. Pandit and Dr, Buhler have done. 

8 Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., II, 57-58 and 81; ni 1, 85. 

3 Ib., Ill, 86-38, 35-41, and 48-54. 

4 Ib., Ill, 55-67. 

5 Ib.. Ill, 74. 

6 Ib., IV, 8, 18. 

7 Ib., IV, 80. 

8 Ib., IV, 81*30. For the situatioii of Vengi, see supra, Section X. 
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oauBed himself to be taken to the banks of the Tungabhadr*. He 
bathed in the waters of the river and gave away a great deal of 
gold in charity. Then entering the river again, he proceeded un- 
til the water reached his neck, and, in the din caused by the 
waves and a number of musical instruments, drowned himself. * 
This event must have taken place in Saka 991, corresponding to 
1069 A D. ‘ Ahavamalla, according to Bilhana, performed a great 
many sacrifices and was very liberal to men of learning. * On 
account of his virtues, poets made him the hero of the taleSi 
poems, and dramas composed by them. * 

Somesvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having been prince- 
regent, ascended the throne as a matter of course, and assumed 
the title of Bhuvanaikamalla. Vikrami.ditya received intelli- 
gence of his father's death while returning from Vengi. He hast- 
ened to the capital and was received with affection by his brother. 
VikramSditya made over to him all the spoils he had won in the 
course of his conquests, and for some time there was a good 
understanding between the brothers. But Somesvara was a 
weak and tyrannical prince. He oppressed hie subjects and lost 
their affection. Ho would not he guided by the counsels of wiser 
and better men ,* and the kingdom of Kuntala lost a good deal of 
its importance and influence. Vikramftditya, unable to control his 
brother and suspecting his intentions towards himself, left the 
capital with his younger brother Jayasimha and a large army. * 
Somesvara II sent his forces after him, but they were defeated by 
Vikramaditya with great slaughter. * 

The prince then proceeded to the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra, and, after some time, directed his march towards 
the country of the Colas. On the way he stopped at 
BanavSsI, where he enjoyed himself for some time, and 
then started for the country of Malaya. Jayakesi is repre- 

1 Bilha^a's Vikr. Ca. IV, 46-68. This mode of death » known hy the name 
of JalasamSdhi. 

8 JRA8, Vol. IV, p. 4 

3 Bilhana’s Vikr. Ca., I, 97-99 . IV, 58. 

4 Ib., I, 88. 

R Ib., IV, 88-119. V, I. 

6 Ib„ V, 5-8. 
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Bented to have submitted to Vikramaditya and “ given him more 
wealth than he desired, and thus to have rendered lasting the 
smile on the face of the Konkan ladies.” ' JayakeM appears thus 
to have been king of the Konkan, and was the same as the first 
king of that name, who, in the copper-plate grants of the Goa 
Kadambas, published by Dr. Fleet, is spoken of as having entered 
into an alliance with the Cfilukya and Cola kings, and made Go- 
pakapattana or Goa his capital. Vikramaditya or Tribhuvana- 
malla in after-life gave his daughter Mallalamahadevl in marri- 
age to his grandson, who also was called Jayakesi ; and this cir- 
cumstance is mentioned in all the three grants, since the connec- 
tion with the paramount sovereign of the Deccan raised the 
dignity of the family.^ 

The king of the Alupas * also rendered his obeisance to 
the Cfilukya prince, who showed him marks of favour. 
He then subjugated the Keralas or people of Malabar, 
and turned towards the country of the Dravidas or Colas. Being 
informed of this, the Cola prince sent a herald with proposeds of 
peace, offering hie daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya. These 
were accepted by the latter, and at the solicitations of the Cola 
he fell back on the Tungabhadra, where tha prince arrived with 
his daughter and concluded an alliance. * 

Some time after, the king of the Colas died and there was a 
revolution in the kingdom. When the Cfilukya prince heard of 
this he immediately proceeded to Kfinci, and placing the eon of 
his father-in-law on the throne, remained there fora month to sup- 
press his enemies and render his position secure A short time 
after his return to the Tungabhadrfi, however, Rfijiga, the king of 
Vengi, observing that the nobility of the Cola prince were dis- 
affected, seized the opportunity, and, having deposed him, usurped 
the sovereignty of the oountry. To embarass Vikramfiditya and 
prevent his descent on Kfinci, Rfijiga incited his brother Somet- 
vara II to attack him from behind. Vikramfiditya, however. 


1 Ib., V, 10. 18-25. 

8 JBBBAB, VoL IX, pp. 242, 268, 279. 

3 See supra. Section X. 

i Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., V. 26-29, 46 56,66, 71, 79-89, 
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ttttfObed On, and, by ibe time be came in sight of tbe DrayidA 
Ibttes, dabielrai'a overtook him in hia rear. He had A very 
lAvgle Army, ^hlob was well equipped.' Bilhana, who is, of oonree, 
ftttdous to &t)W bis pMron to be guiltless in this fratricidal war, 
ft^tnfeiente him to be dtepl^ afflicted when be saw that bis brother 
bid ttfidfl obttttton danse with his enemy, and to have endeavour- 
ed to dissuAfle hirn from the oburse on which he had embarked. 
SomtUvara made a show of yielding to his brother’s expostulation, 
Btlkihg hoWdver in tbe meanwhile for a favourable opportunity 
to Atf^A a decisive blow.‘ But VikramS.ditya finally resolved to 
iiVe a figlit to the armies of both. Then a bloody battle ensued 
'VtkramAditya proved victorious, the new king of the Dravidas 
fled, and Sometvara was taken prisoner. The CAlukya prinoe 
Idlen reitfriled to tbe Tungabhadri., and after some hesitation de- 
throned Sometvara and had himself crowned king. ' To his 
yodniter brother Jayasimha he assigned the province of BanavAsl.* 
TbAsA events took place in tbe cyclic year Nala, Saka 998, or A.D. 
10T8. ‘ 

VikrAflilditya II then entered Ealy&na and bad a long and 
ipoh tba Whole A peaceful reign of fifty years * He assumed the 
littA of TribhuVAnAmalla, and is known by the names of Ealivi- 
krama and ParaniardirAys also. He abolished the Saka eta and 
establisbed his own ; but it fell into disuse not long after his 
death. Some time after his accession, be went to Karahataka or 
Farhad and married the daughter of the Silahara king who reign- 

J It»,Vl,7.S4. 
i ib., Yli S6-^. 

S ItL, VI, I0-9A 88-99. 

4 JRAB, Vol. IV, p. 4; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 189. The current ^aka 
year was 999. Dr. Pleet thinks that tbe festival of his Fattabandha or 
coronation, grants on aooouht of which are recorded as made on tbe Sth 
day of the bright half of I’hXIguna in the M ala year, in an Inscriptioh at 
VadagSri, wail the annual festival. But this is a mere assumption. One 
Would expSet hi etioh a ease the word vdrsikotsava. Tbe utsava or festival 
spoken of must be that which followed tbe ceremony. The date m this 
Inscription refers to the grant, and does not, in my opinion, show at 
all the day on which the coronation ceremony took place. All we can 
gather from this Inscription and that at Arale4vara is that tbe Nala Satb- 
vatsara was the first year of bis reign, 

5 JBA8, Vol. IV, p. 14, 
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od at the place. Her name was Candta}e)ch& and she a woi;^ 
of rare beauty. Bilhana represents her to have ^Id a Qvayaihva^ 
where a great many kings assetn^sd, out of whom sl^e ohQse 
the Galukya prince and placed the nuptial wreath round his pach* 
Whether the Svayamvara was real, or imagined by tbe popt to 
give himself an opportunity for the display of his poptio and 
descriptive powers, it is not possible to decide. Candralekh& ip 
spoken of in the Inscriptions as CandaladevI, and mapy ether 
wives of Tribhuvanamalla are mentioned besides her. The reve- 
nues of certain villages were aligned to them for their private 
expenses.' 

Some years after, Vikrama’s brother Jayaeiihha, who had beep 
appointed his viceroy at BanavSsI, began to meditate treason 
against him. He extorted a great deal of money from his subjeatsi 
entered into an alliance with the Dravida king apd other ohiefs, 
and even endevoured to foment sedition and treachery among Vi- 
kram&ditya's troops. When the king heard of this, he made 
several attempts to dissuade his brother from his evil ooprse, but 
they were of no avail ; and in a short time Jayasiipha came with 
his numerous allies and his large army and encamped on the 
banks of the Ersna. He plundered and burned the surrounding 
villages and took many prisoners, and considered sueoess so Cer* 
tain that he sent insulting messages to Vikrama. ‘ The king then 
marched against him at the head of his forces. As he approached 
the river he was harassed by the enemy’s skirmishers, but driving 
them away he encamped on the banks. “ He surveyed his brother’s 
army and found it to be very large and strong. Then a batlde 
ensued. At first the elephants of the enemy advanced and spregd 
confusion in the ranks of Vikrama. All his elephants, horses, 
and men turned backwards ; but with remarkable bravery the 
king rushed forward on the back of his maddened elephant, deal- 
ing heavy blows right and left. The elephants of the enemy were 
driven back and the king killed a great many of his soldiers. 1%e 
army was defeated and Jayasimha and his followers fied away. 
Vikrama dit not pursue the enemy, but took the elephants, horses, 


1 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. IS, and Bilhapa's Vikr. Ca., VIII— XI. 
S Bilbaaa’s Vikr. Ca. XIV, 1-13, 18, 49*56. 

8 lb., XIV, 57, 70, 71, 
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women, and baggage left on the battle-field, and returned to his 
capital. After a time Jayasimha was caught skulking in a forest 
and brought to Vikramaditya, who, hewever is represented to 
have pardoned him ' 

In the latter part of Vikrama’s reign, his dominions were invaded 
by a prince of the Hoysala branch of the Y&dava family reigning at 
Dvarasamudra, the modern Halebid in Mysore ; and with him were 
associated the kings ofthe Pandya country, Goa, and Konkan. This 
Hoysala prince must have been Visnuvardhana, the younger 
brother of Ballala and the grandson of Vinay&ditya, who first brought 
the dynasty into prominence. For, in the Inscription of Vlra Bal- 
l&la, the grandson of Visnuvardhana, at Gaddaka, Visnuvardhana 
is represented to have overrun the whole country between his oapial 
and Belvola and washed his horses with the waters of the Krsnft- 
Venft, It is also stated that “ he was again and again reminded 
by his servants of the honour done to him by the king Paramardi- 
deva ( Vikramaditya), who said, ‘ Know the Hoysala alone among 
all princes to be unconquerable. ’ ”* Vikramaditya despatched 
against these enemies a dependent chief of the name of &ca or 
Acagi, whose territory lay to the south. Aca, who was “ a very 
lion in war and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his 
war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, put 
to flight Laksma in war, valorously followed after Pandya, dis- 
persed at all times the Malapas, and seized upon the Konkan.”^ 
Aoa must have fought several other battles for his master ; for be 
is represented to have made “ the kings of Kalinga, Vanga, Maru, 
Gurjara, M&lava, Cera, and Cola ( subject ) to hie sovereign.”* 
Vikramaditya himself had to take the field against the Cola 
prince, who had grown insubordinate. He was defeated and fled, 
and the king returned to his capital.* 


l<lb., XV, 23, 41-42, 65-71, 85-87. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol II, p 300. Dr. Fleet's translation of this vorSe is incor- 
rect. The words are to be thus collocated SltTltitpTVr gimoSg 

ff?r i 

8 JBBRA8, Vol. XI, p. 244. Poysala and Hoysala are one and the same 
word. 

4 Ib., p. 269. 

( Bilhapa’s V ifcr. Ca., XVII, 43-68« 
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VikramSdiiya 11 constructed a large temple of Visnu 
and had a tank dug in front of it. In the vicinity jhe founded 
a town which was called Vikrama pura' He governed his 
Buhjeots well and they were happy under his rule. The 
security they enjoyed was so great that, according to Bilhana, 
“they did not care to close the doors of their houses at 
night, and instead of thieves the rays of the moon entered 
through the window openings.** He was very liberal and bounti- 
ful to the poor and “ gave the sixteen great gifts at each holy 
conjuncture. That he was a patron of learning is shown by the 
fact of a K&smirian Pandit like Bilhaiui, who travelled over the 
whole of India in quest of support, having been raised by him to 
the dignity of Vidy&pati or chief Pandit Vijfi&nesvara, the 
author of the Mit9,ksar&, which is at present acknowledged over a 
large part of India, and especially in the Maratha country, as the 
chief authority on matters of civil and religious law, flourished 
in the reign of Vikram&ditya and lived at Kaly&na. At the end 
of most Manuscripts of that work there occur three stanzas, which 
may be translated as follows ^ : 

** On the surface of the earth, there was not, there is not, and 
there will be not, a town like Ealy&na ; never was a monarch like 
the prosperous VikramSrka seen or heard of ; and— what more ? — 
Vijfianesvara, the Pandit, does not bear comparison with any 
other * ( person ). May this triad which is like a celestial 
creeper’ exist to the end of the Ealpa I 

1 Ib., ZVII, 15, 22, 29, and JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. 

2 Bilhapa’a Vtkr. Cs., XVII, 6, 36-37. 

3 Bee Dr. Bvibler’s article on the aabjeot in JBBRAS, Vol. IX, p 134. 

4 Dr. Buhler'a reading of the last two lines is q 

suite I The Doctor connects 

With and translates “nothing else that exists in this Ealpa bears 

eomperison with tbs learned Vij&Enesvara. ” To mean "nothing else,” 
must be and in this construction the nomina- 

tive, has no verb, being taken as the nominative to the verb 
Again, it will not do to say “ nothing that exists in this Ealpa bears 
comparison,” Sco., for one-half of this Ealpa only has passed away , the 
other half still remains, and what it will produce but has not yet produced, 
cannot be spoken of as Wiwi yi n or “ existing in the Ealpa." The only 
proper reading with a slight alteration is that of the Bombay lithographed 
16 ( R. 0. Bhandarkar's Worka, Vol. Ill, | 
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** May the Lord of wisdom^ live as long as the ran and moon 
endure, — ^he who produces words which distil honey, and tham 
which nothing is more wonderful to the learned, gives wealth 
exceeding their wishes to a multitude of supplicants,’ oontem- 
plates the form of the subjugator of Mura, and has conquered ilie 
enemies that are born with the body. 

" May the lord Vikramaditya protect this whole earth as long 
as the moon and the stars endure, — he whose* feet are refulgent 
with the lustre of the crest jewels of prostrate kings from the 
bridge, which is the heap of the glory of the best scion of the 
Baghu race, to the lord of mountains, and from the Western 
Ocean, the waves^ of which surge heavily with the nimble shoals 
of fishes, to the Eastern Ocean.” 

Though Sanskrit authors often indulge in hyperbolic expressions 
without sufficient basis, and as mere conventionalities, still the 
language and manner of these stanzas do show a really enthusi* 
astio admiration in the mind of the writer for the city, its ruler, 

edition, which he baa given in a footnote and which is 
Instead of ^1, there must be ’’VT here. And this is the reading of a Manu* 
script of the MitSksarS, dated Baihvat 1535 and Baka 1401, purchased bf 
me about ten years ago for the Bombay Government. The reading is to ha 
translated as in the text. 

1 Like the celestial ereeper. In so far as the triad satisfies all desires. 

8 Dr. Buhler reads ^ and construes it as a vocative. The vocative 

does not look natural here. The Bombay lithographed edition and my 
Manusctipt have the nominative. Instead of the former hae 

^ and the latter I have adopted this last. The author has here 
taken the name VijnSnesvara in its etymological sense and given to 
or “ knowledge ” the object or “ truth.” the whole meaning ** the 
lord of the knoerledge of truth ”. 

3 Dr. Biihler’s reading here is Here ap^fn*ni 

cannot make any Benso , it ought to bo , which the lithographed 

edition and my Manuscript have. The latter reads the whole line thne 

j. There is another zn after thie, Which 

is redundant. 

4 The reading of the epithet of the “ Western Ocean ” is corrupt in ail the 
three. I would improve that of the lithographed edition, Which la 

*<» and of my Mammenp* 

The root (7^ ie used in connection With WaVee ( ece S. ft 
B's Lexicon nub voce ). 
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and Ihe great Pandita, who firom the fact of the liberalitj attributed 
to him appears to have enjoyed the favour of the king and per- 
haps held a high office. From thie and from the description given 
by Biihana, as well as from Vikram&ditya’s Inscriptions, of which 
we have about two hundred, it appears to be an undoubted ffict 
that he was the greatest prince of this later C&lukya dynasty, and 
that during bis reign the country enjoyed happiness and pro« 
sperity. 

Vikram&ditya II was succeeded in Saka 1048 and in the cyclic 
year ParSbhava ( A. D. 1127 ) by his son Somesvara III, who 
assumed the title of Bhulokamalla. ’ He had a short reign of 
about 11 years He is represented to have “ placed his feet on 
the heads of the kings of Andhra, Dravila, Magadha, Nepfija ; 
and to have been lauded by all learned men. This last praise 
does not seem to be undeserved ; for we have a work in Sanskrit 
written by Somesvara entitled Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthi^ 
Ointftmani, in which a great deal of information on a variety of 
subjects is given. The book is divided into five parta In the 
first are given the causes which lead to the acquisition of a king- 
dom ; in the second, those that enable one to retain it after he has 
acquired it ; in the third, the kinds of en] 03 rment which are open 
to a king after he has rendered his power firm ; in the fourth, the 
modes of diversion which give mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, 
sports or amusements Each of these consists of twenty kinds. 
In the first are included such virtues as shunning lies, refraining 
from injury to others, continence, generosity, affability, faith in 
the gods, feeding and supporting the poor and helpless, friends 
and adherents, &o. Under the second head are described what 
are called the seven angas, i. e., the ideal king, his ministers in- 
cluding the priest and the astrologer, the treasury and the way of 
replenishing it, the army, &c. The enjoyments are— a beautiful 
palace, bathing, anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, &c. The 
diversions are — military practice, horsemanship, training elephants, 
wrestling, cockfights, bringing up of dogs, poetry, music, dancing, 
and others. The last class comprises sports in gardens and fields 

1 JBAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. The current Saka year corresponding to 

ParSbhava was 1049. 

i JBBRAS, Vol. XI, p. S68 
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or on mountains and sandbanks, gamss, enjoyment of the oom- 
pany of women, dco. In connection with these subjects there are 
few branches of learning or art in Sanskrit the main principles of 
which are not stated. We have polity, astronomy, astrology, 
dialectics, rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, architecture, medicine, 
training of horses, elephants and dogs, &c. The king does appear 
to have been a man of learning, and it was on that account that 
he received the title of Sarvajiiabh&pa ’ or the “ all*knowing 
king. ’’ In the Msnasoll&sa, in connection with the preparation 
of an almanac, the day used as an epoch from which to calculate 
the positions of certain heavenly bodies is stated as “ Friday, the 
month of Caitra, one thousand and fifty-one years of Saka having 
elapsed, the year of the cycle being Saumya, while the king Soma, 
the ornament of the Cfilukya [ race ], who was the very sage Aga- 
stya to the ocean of the essences of all the S&BiTBB,‘ and whose 
enemies were destroyed, was ruling over the sea-begirt earth.” * 
This work, therefore, was written in the fourth year after his 
accession. 

Somesvara III or Bhulokamalla was succeeded in the cyclic 
year Kalayukti, * ^aka 1060 or A. D. 1138, by his son Jagadeka- 


1 Ib., pp. 259 and 268. 

2 That IB, be drank the essenoeB of all the ^Estrai or BOfenoei as the aage 
Agastya drank the whole ocean. 

sm’T €l*rg?n^ ii 


1 

pi u 

4 The BiddhErthm Saihvatsara is mentioned as the second of hlB reign, 
wherefore the preceding KElayukti t Saka 1060 ) must have been the fli et. 
The current Baka year was 1061. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 141. There are 
several Inscriptions in which the name of Jagadekamalla occurs, but it is 
difficult to make out whether they belong to the reig^ of this king or Jaya- 
snbha-Jagadekamalla, since the cyclic year only is given in them. Some- 
times ihe year of the king's reign is also given, but that oven does not 
help in settling the point. For Jayasiihha began to reign intake 040, 
just 120 years or two Complete cycles of 60 years each before Jagadeka- 
malla II, and consequently the cyclic years and > the yeagi of their reigns 
are the same. 
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malls. Nothing partionlar Ib reeorded of him. He reigned for 
12 years and was succeeded by his brother Tailapa II, Nurmadi 
Talla or Trailokyamalla, in Saka 1072, Framoda Saihvatsara. ’ 

During these two reigns the power of the Calukyas rapidly de> 
olined, and some of the feudatory chiefs became powerful and arro- 
gant. The opportunity was seized by a dependent chief named 
Vijiala or Vijjana of the Ealaouri race, who held the office of 
Dandan&yaka or minister of war under Tailapa. He conceiyed 
the design of usurping the throne of his master, end endeavoured 
to secure the sympathies and co-operation of some of the powerful 
and semi-independent chiefs. Vijay&rka, the MshSmandaletyara 
of Kolhapur, was one of those who assisted him, ‘ and Prolarsja 
of the Kfikateya dynasty of Tailangana, who is represented to 
have fought with Tailapa, did so probably to advance the same 
cause. ^ He kept his master Tailapa under complete subjection 
till Saka 1079 or A.D. 1157, when Tailapa left KalySna and fled 
to Annigeri in the Dharwar district, which now became 
the capital of his kingdom, greatly reduced in extent. There 
is an Inscription dated Saka 1079, in Yljjana’s name, the cyclic 
year being Isvara; and the next Samvatsars, Bahudb&nya, is 
spoken of as the second year of his reign.* He does not however 
seem to have assumed the titles of supreme sovereignty till 
i^aka 1084, when he marched against Tailapa II, who was at 
Annigeri, and proclaimed himself an independent monarch. 
Tailapa seems then to have gone further south and established 
himself at Banav&sL* The latest year of his reign mentioned in 
the Inscriptions is the fifteenth, the Samvatsara or cyclic year 
being P&rthiva, which was current next after Saka 1087. ° 


1 For the Yuva SaAvateara wsi the sixth of hie reign and it fell next after 
^ska 1077. In Framoda, 1073 was the current l^aka year and 1072 years 
had expired ; Pali, Sans, and old Can. Ins. No. 181. 

8 Grant of Bhoja II of Kolhapur, Trans. Bomb. Lit. Boo. Vol. III. See Beo- 
tion XVI. 

3 He IS said to have captured Tailapa and let him off through his devotion 
for him. He probably owed some allegiance to the CSlukya sovereign. 
Ins, of Rudradeva ; Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, pp., 12-13, lines 27-30. 

4 P. S. & 0. C. Ins. Nos. 219 and 182. 

5 JRA8, Vol. rv, p. 16. 

6 P. B. & 0. C. Ins. No. 140. 
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For fom* timQ ibore wm aa iDtemptio& in the C&lukjra powev» 
BImI Kalaottiia aeem to hate bald posBession of the wbols teni« 
toiy of tont dynasty. But internal dissensions consequent on tbs 
riaa of the Lingftyata creed and the aseBBsination of Vijisna consi* 
derebly weakened the power of toe Kalacuris, and about toe §aka 
year 1104| Sometvara, toe son of Nurmadi Tails, succeeded in 
wresting n oonsideraUe portion of toe hereditary dominions of bis 
family, and astablished himself at Annigeri. He owed his resto- 
tatien to power, to the valour and devoted attachment of a feuda- 
tory of bis family named Brahma or Bomma, who fought several 
battles with the enemies of his master and is said to have con- 
gnered sixty elephants by means of a single one.' Bomma is 
re pr e s e nt ed in an Inscription at Annigeri dated Saka 1106 to have 
dsstrqyed the Ealaouris and restored toe Calukyas to toe throne.* 
But a short time after, toe Yfidavas of toe south rose under Vira 
Ballila, and of toe north, under Bhillama. They both fought with 
Bomma ; but success at first attended the arms of Vlra Ballsla, 
who subdued the Cslukya general and put an end to the power of 
the dynasty,* We lose trace of Yira Soma or Somesvara IV after 
daka lUl. 

The Galukya family must have thrown out several branches of 
petty ehlefs. One such has been brought to light by a copper- 
piste grant dated Saka 118S, Baudra Samvatsara, which was in 
the possession of toe Kbot of Teravan, a village in the Bajapur 
lUttka of toeBatnagiri IMstrict * The donor Kesava Mahajani was 
toe minister of a MadiSmandaleivsra or chief of the name of 
XiMivadeva, one of whoee titles was “ toe sun that blows open toe 
lotus bud in the toape of the Cliukys race. ” He is also called 
Kalyftpapuravarf dhitvara “ Lord of Ksly&pa toe best of cities, ’* 
which like several such titles of otoer chiefs* simply shows that 
he belonged to toe family tost once reigned with glory at 
Kalyina. The village conveyed by the grant was TersvStaks, 

2 4BAA y oL I V, p. 16 ; Ind. Aat., YoL II. p. 300, 1. 29. 

$ JMAM, Vti. IT. ih 26. 

3 Ind. Ant., Tel. II, p. 800. U. 39-30. 

4 Published in JRAB, Vol. V, in JBBBA8, VoL IV. p. 106, ud Memoir, 
SsTsntwadi State, Oort. Beo. Bo. Z. 

6 S«e Infra, Section ZVL 
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idsntified with Teravao itself, from which it would appear that 
ESmvadeva was chief of that part of Eonkan. There is an 
Inscriistion in the temple of Amh&b&i at Eolhapur in which is 
recorded the grant of a village hy Somadeva who belonged to the 
C&lukja family and reigned at SamgametTara, which is twelve 
kotas to the north-east of Ratnagiri. Somadeva was the eea of 
Vetugideva and the father of ihe last was Eunadeva.* PrtdiaUjr 
the Efiihvadeva of the Teravan grant belonged to this hraadi of 
the family. There are still Maretha families of the name of 
Ch&lke reduced to poverty in the Saihgametvara Talvka or fn the 
vicinity. 

1 ZEBRAS, Vol. IL p. 2«3b 
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The XALACUBia 

The earliest mention of a familj of this name that we have is 
in connection with Mangall^ of the early CSlukya dynasty* 
Vinay&ditya is represented in one of his Inscriptions to have sub* 
dued the Haihayas : and Vikramfiditya II married, as we have 
seen, two girls who were sisters belonging to the family. ' The 
later Bsstrakuta princes were also connected by marriage with 
the Haihayas. This family known also by the name of Xalacuri 
or Eulacuri ‘ ruled over Cedi or the country about Jabbalpore. 
The Ealacuris of Ealy&na must have been an offshoot of this 
family. One of the titles used by Viijana was E&lafijarapurava- 
r&dhl^vara or “Lord of the best city of E&lafijara.”^ E&lafijarawas a 
stronghold belonging to the rulers of Cedi * and was probably 
their capital, though Tripura, the modern Tevur, is also known 
to have been the principal seat of the family. The title, therefore, 
connects the Ealy&na branch of the Ealacuris with the Cedi 
family. This branch was founded by Ersna, who in the Belgaum 
grant* is spoken of as “another Ersna, ” the incarnation of 
Visnu, and as “ having done wonderful deeds even during bis boy- 
hood. “ He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and Jogama by 
his eon Faramardin. 

Paramardin was the father of Vljjana. Vijjana before 
his usurpation called himself only a Mah&mandalesvara or 
minor chief, and is first mentioned as a feudatory of Jagadeka- 
malla, the successor of Somesvara III The manner in which 
he drove away Taila III from Ealy&na, and having raised him- 
self to the supreme power in the state, gradually assumed the 
titles of a paramount sovereign, has already been described. But 

1 Bupra, Seotion X. 

5 See grant published in Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

8 JBBRAS, Vol. IX, p. 330) No. SO. 

4 Bilhapa’s Vifcr. Oa., XVIII, p. 93. Xarpa seenls to be represented here to 
have oonnuered KBlafljara. 

6 JBBRAB, Vol. XVIII, p. 370. 

f Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Znseriptio&s, Ko. HO, 
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eeon after, a religious revolution took place at Knlyaria, and 
Vijjana and his family succumbed to it. 

The principal leader ef that revolution was a person of the 
name of Basava. A work in Kanarese entitled Easava Furana 
gives an account of Basava ; but it is full of marvellous stories 
and relates the wonderful miracles wrought by him The princi- 
pal incidents, however, may be relied on as historical On the 
other hand there is another work entitled Vijialaiayacarita, 
written by a Jaina, which gives an account of the events from 
the opposite side, since the attacks of the Lint,as £>tas were chiefly 
directed against the Jainas, and these were their enemies. 

Basava was the eon of a Brahman named Madira^a, w'ho lived at 
Bagevadi in the Kaladgi district. Baladeva, the prime minister of 
Vijiana, was his maternal uncle and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. ’ After Baladeva’s death the king appointed Basava his 
prime minister as being closely related to Baladeva. ^ The Jainas, 
however, state that Basava had a beautiful sister named PadmS,- 
vatl, of whom the king became enamoured and whom he either 
married or made his mistress ^ ; and it was on that account that 
he was raised to that oiSoe and became a man of influence. There 
must be some truth in this story ; for the Basava Furana narrates 
that the king gave his younger sister Nllalocana in marriage to 
Basava, which looks as if it were a oountsr-story devised to throw 
discredit on the other which was so derogatory to Basava.* 
Basava had another sister named Nagalambika, who had a son 
named Cenna-Basava or Basava the younger. In concert with 
him Basava began to propound a new doctrine and a new mode 
of worshipping Siva, in winch the Linga and the Nandin or 
bull were prominent He speedily got a large number of followers, 
and ordained a great many priests, who were called Jangamas. 
Basava had charge of the king’s treasury, and out of it he spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining these Jangamas, who 
led a profligate life Vi]]ana had aiuither minister named Man- 
canna, who was the enemy of Basava, and informed the king of 

1 Basava Parffoa, JBBBAS, Vol. VIH. p. 6? 

2 JBBBAS, Vol. VIII, p 69. 

8 Ibid., p. 97. Sir W. Elliot's paper, JRA8, Vol. IV, p. SO, 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 70. 

IT [ B, 0. Bhandarkar's Works, VqL til. ] 
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his rival’s embezzlements ’ In the course of time Vijjana was 
completely alienated from Basava and endeavoured to apprehend 
him. But he made his escape with a number of followers, where- 
upon the king sent some men in pursuit These were easily dis- 
persed by Basava, and then Vijjana advanced in person But a 
large number of followers now joined Basava, and the king was 
defeated and had to submit to his minister Basava was allowed 
to return to Kalyana and re-instated m his office. * There was, 
however, no possibility of a complete reconciliation, and after 
some time, the leader of the new sect conceived the design of 
putting the king to death Tbe circumstances that immediately 
led to the deed and the manner in which it was perpetrated are 
thus stated in the Basava Furana. 

At Kalyana there were two pious Lingayatas named Halleya- 
ga and Madhuveyya, who were the devout adherents of their 
master Basava. Vijjana, listening to the calumnious accusations 
of their enemies, caused their eyes to be put out All the disci- 
ples of Basava were highly indignant at this cruel treatment of 
these holy men, and assembled in thir master’s house. Basava 
ordered Jagaddeva to murder the king, pronounced a curse on 
Kalyana and left the town Jagaddeva hesitated for a moment, 
but his mother spurred him on, and with two companions, Malla- 
ya and Bommaya, went straight to the palace of the king ; 
and rushing through the throng of courtiers, counsellors and 
princes, they drew their poignards and stabbed Viuana. 
Thence they went into the streets, and brandishing their 
weapons, proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating the deed. 
Then arose dissensions in the city, men fought with men, horses 
with horses, and elephants with elephants ; the race of Vij]ana was 
extinct, Kalyana was a heap of rums, and the curse pronounced 
by Basava was verified. Basava went in haste to bis favourite 
shrine of SamgamdSwara, situated on the confluence of the Mala- 
prabha with the Krsna, and there in compliance with hie prayers 
the god absorbed him in his body.^ 

1 Ibid , pp 78 and 89. 

2 JRAS, Vol IV. p. 21 ; JBBEAS, Vol Vlll, p. 89. 

9 JBBRAR, Vol VIlI, p 96, WiLon’t Maekenisie MSS, pp. 809 810. 
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The account given by the Jainae is different. Vijjana had gone 
On an expedition to Kolhapur to reduce the SilahSra chief Bhoja 
II to Bubjeotion. In the course of his march back to the capital, 
he encamped at a certain place on the banks of the Bhlmft, and, 
while reposing in his tent, Basava sent to him a Jangama die- 
guised as a Jaina with a poisoned fruit. Vijjana, who is said to 
have been a Jaina himself, unsuspectingly took the fruit from the 
hands of the seeming Jaina priest ; and as soon as he smelled it, 
he became senseless. His son Immadi Vijiana and others hasten^ 
ed to the spot, but to no purpose Vijjana, however, somewhat 
recovered hia senses for a short while ; and knowing w'ho it was 
that had sent the poisoned fruit, enjoined bis son to put Basava 
to death. Immadi Vijjana gave orders that Basava should be 
arrested and all Jangamas, wherever found, executed ' On 
hearing of this, Basava fled ; and being pursued went to the 
Malabar coast and took refuge at a place called Ulavi.® The town 
was closely invested and Basava in despair threw himself into 
a well and died, while his wife Nllamba put an end to her 
existence by drinking poison. When Vinana’s son was pacified, 
Cenna-Basava surrendered all his uncle’s property to him and was 
admitted into favour ^ He now became the sole leader of the 
Lingayatas ; but, even before, his position was in some respects 
superior to that of Basava. The religious portion of the move- 
ment was under his sole direction, and it was he who shaped the 
creed of the sect. In him the Pranava or sacred syllable Om is 
said to have become incarnate to teach the doctrines of the Vlra 
Saiva faith to Basava,* and, according to the Cenna-Basava 
PurSna, “ Cenna-Basava was Siva ; Basava, vrsabha (or Siva’s bull, 
the Nandin ); Bijjala, the door-keeper ; Kalyana, Kailasa; (and) 
Siva worshippers ( or Lingayatas ), the Siva host ( or the troops of 
Siva’s attendants )”* 

Vijjana’s death took place in Saka 1089 ( 1090 current ), or A.n. 
1167 He was succeeded by his son Soma, who is also called 
Sovideva or Somesvara. The Belgaum copper-plate charter was 

1 Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320 

2 JRA9, Vol. IV, p 22. 

3 Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320, 

4 Ibid., p. 311. 

5 JBBRA8, Vol. VIII, p. 127. 
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issued by him on the twelfth of the bright half of Kfirttika in 
Saka 1096, the cyclic year being Jaya, to confirm the grant of 
land to fourteen Brahmans and the god Somes vara made by one 
of his queens named Bavaladevl. The king had given her his 
consent to make the grant as a reward for a beautiful song that 
she sang, on an occasion when the most influential persons belong- 
ing to his own and other kingdoms had gathered together in bis 
audience-hall. 

Soma reigned till Saha 1100 and was followed by his 
brother Samkama, whose Inscriptions come down to the 
cyclic year Suhhakrt. In an Inscription at Balagfimve, the cyclic 
year Vikarin (R 1101) is called the third of his reign,' while in 
another at the same place the same year is spoken of as the fifth.* 
In other Inscriptions we have two names Samkama and Aha- 
vamalla, and the cyclic years Sarvarin ( S. 1102 ) and Flava 
iS. 1103) are represented as the third year of his or their reign, 
which IS possible, and Suhhakrt (S. 1104) as the eighth,* 

About Saka 1104 the Calukya prince Somesvara IV wrested 
some of the provinces of his ancestral dominions from the 
Kalaouris, and the rest must have been conquered by the Northern 
Yadavas ; so that about this time the Kalacuri dynasty became 
eztifict. 

During the period occupied by the later Calukya dynasty and 
the Kalacuris ( Saka 895-1110 or A. D. 973-1188 ), the old state of 
things as regards the religious and social condition of the country 
may he said to have finally disappeared and the new ushered in. 
First, we have in this period what might be considered the last 
traces of Buddhism In the reign of Tribbuvanamalla or Vikra- 
maditya II, in the cyclic year Yuvan, and the nineteenth of his 
era ( Saka 1017 ), sixteen merchants of the Vaisya caste construct- 
ed a Buddhistic Vihara or monastery and temple at Dharmavolal, 
tne modern Dambal in the Dharwar District, and fesigned for its 
support and lor the maintenance of another Vihara at Lokkigundi, 
the modern Lakkundi, a field and a certain amount of money to 
be raised by voluntary taxation.'* In Saka 1032 the Silahara 


1 F.ah, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ins, No. 183, 

2 Ibid. No. 189 

3 Ibid. Nos 190, 192 and 193. 

4 Ind Ant., Vol, X, p. 185, 
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chief of Kolhapur constructed a large tank and placed on its 
margin an idol of Buddha along with those of Siva and Arhal, 
and assigned lands for their support ' 

Jainism ceased in this period to be the conquering reli- 
gion that ft was, and about the end, received an effectual 
check by the rise of the Lingayata sect Thi'i new creed 
spread widely among the trading classes, which before 
were the chief supporters of Jainism. There is a tradition 
in some parts of the country that some of the existing temples 
contained Jaina idole at one time and that afterwards they were 
thrown out and Brahmanio ones placed instead. This points to a 
change of feeling with reference to Jainism, the origin of which 
must be referred to this period. 

The worship of the PurSnio gods flourished ; and, as in the 
times of the early Calukyas the old sacrificial rites were reduced to 
a system, so during this period the endeavours of the Brahmans and 
their adherents were fur the first time directed towards reducing 
the civil and the ordinary religious law to a system, or towards its 
codification, as it might be called The texts or precepts on the 
subject were scattered in a great many Smrtis and Puranas ; and 
often there were apparent inconsistencies and the law was doubtful. 
Nibandhas or digests, of which we have now so many, began to be 
written in this period, but the form which they first took, and which 
even now is one of the recognized forms, was that of commentaries 
on Smrtis. Bhoja of Dhara, who belongs to the first part of this 
period, must have written a treatise on the subject, since under 
the name of Dharesvara he is referred to by Vijnanesvara in his 
work. He was followed by Vijn^nesvara, who, as we have seen, 
lived at Kalyana in the reign of VikramSditya II. Apararka, 
another commentator on Yajnavalkya, who calls his work a 
Nibandha on the Dharmasastra or Institutes of Yajnavalkya, was 
a prince of the Silahara family of northern Konkan and was on 
the throne in Saka 1109 ( A n. 1187 ) and in the cyclic year 
Parabhava* Or, if he was the earlier prince of that name, he 
must have flourished about fifty years before. This movement 
was continued in the next or thirteenth century by Hemadri, and 
by SSyana in the fourteenth 

1 JBBRAS, V o1. XIII, p. 4, and infra. Section XVI. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, pp. 334-335. 
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GeneiJogy of the Cftlukya family between Vijayftditya and 
Tailapa as given in the Miraj grant of Jayasimha 
dated Sakal946, 

VijayEditya. 

! 

Vikrumtditya II. Another son. 

&rti\arman II. Eirtivarinan. 

Tailapa. 

VikramSditya. 

Ayyapa, married 
the daughter 
of Erspa. 

VikramSditya. 
married BomthS- 
devl the daughter 
of Laksmapa, 
king of Cedi. 

I 

Tailapa. 
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Genealogy of the Later C&lukyas. 


1. Tailapa I /Saka 895-919.\ 
Va. D. 973-997./ 


2. SatySHraya, 
Invibhttjanga. 
/I^aka 919-930.\ 
Va.D. 997-1008./ 


Da^avarman. 


3. Vikramaditya 1. 4. Jayasiiiiha, Jagadekamalla I. 


/Saka 930-940 \ /Saka 940-968. \ 

\A.D. 1008-1018/ Va.D. 1018-1040./ 


5. Someavara I. , Ahavamalla, 
Trailokyamalla I. /Saka 962-991. \ 
Va.d 1040-1069./ 


6.Sonie4vara Ilf Bhuvanaika- 
malla. /Saka 991-998. \ 
U.D 1069-1076./ 


7. VikramBditya II, Jayaairiiha. 

Tribhuvanamalla. /Saka 998-1048.\ 

I Va.d. 1076-1126./ 

8. Somesvara.III, BhOloka* 
malla /Saka 1048-10e0.\ 

V A. D. 1126-1138./ 


9 .Jagadekamalla II. 
/Saka 1060-1072.\ 

Va D 1138-1150./ 


10. Tailapa II, Nurmadi 
Taila, .Trailokyamalla H. 
/Saka 1074-1087 
\ A. D. 1150-1165. / 


11.,Some8vara IV. 
/Saka 1104-1111 ?\ 
V A. D. 1182-1189. / 



SECTION XIV. 

The Y^davas of devagiri. 

Eat lij History of the Family 

The genealogy of the Yadavas is given in the introduction to 
the Vratakhanda attributed to or composed by Heniadri who was 
a minister of Mahadeva, one of the later princes of the dynasty. 
SCmb of the Manuscripts of the work, however, do not contain it, 
and in others, it begins with Bhillama, as it was he who acquired 
supreme power and raised the dynasty to importance Others 
a^ain contain an account of the family from the very beginning, 
the first person mentioned being the Moon who was churned out 
of the milky ocean From the Moon the genealogy is carried 
down through all the Puranic or legendary ancestors to Mahadeva. 
But it is not difficult from the account itself to determine where 
the legend ends and history begins. Besides, the names of most 
of the historical predecessors of Bhillama agree with those 
occurring in the copper-plate grant translated by Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal Indraji.’ He considered the Yadava dynasty mentioned in 
hJis grant to be different from that of Devagiri, and called it “ A 
New Yadava Dynasty,” as, of course, in the absence of the in- 
formation I now publish, he was justified in doing But it is 
now perfectly clear that the princes mentioned in the grant 
were the ancestors of the Devagiii Yadavas The following 
early history of the family is based on the account given 
in the Vratakhauda'’ and on the giant published by the 
Pandit Tlie latter, however, brings down the genealogy only to 

1 Iiid. Ant., Vol XII, p. 119 f. 

2 The edition of the Vratakhanda in the Bibliotheua Indica contains neither 
of these tjvo very valuable and important Prasastis, I have therefore had 
ref ourse to M.inusrnpts. There is one Manuscript only in the Govern- 
ment collections deposited in the Library of the Deccan College and that 
is Ho. 234 of Colleotion A of 1881-82 ^hich was made by me. It contains the 
shorter Prasdsti beginning with the reign of Bhillama. There is another 
copy in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit College of Poona, 
Which contains the longer Prasasti. Unfortunately, however, the third 

fourth leaves of the Manuscript are missing , and the second endi 
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Seunaoandra II who was on the throne in 991 Saka or 1069 A.D., 
and omits the names of some of the intermediate princes. Two 
other grants by princes of this dynasty found at Sangamner and 
Kaias-Budruk of earlier dates ' have been recently published, and 
these also have been compared. 

Subi.hu who belonged to the Ysdava race was a universal 
sovereign H® had four sons among whom he divided the whole 
earth ruled over by him. The second son Drdhaprahira ^ became 
king in the South or Deccan. The Yadavas, it is stated, were at first 
lords of Mathura ; then from the time of Ersna they became sove- 
reigns ofDvSravatl or Dvaraka, and came to be rulers of the South 
from the time of the son of Subahu, viz Drdhaprahara His capi- 
tal was Srinagara according to the Vratakhanda, while from the 

with Parammadeva the suooessor of Seui^iacandra II, while the fifth begins 
with some of the last stanzas of the introduction referring to Hemadrl 
and his works. The valuable portion therefore was in leaves 3 and 4 , 
but that IS irretrievably lost. I therefore endeavoured to procure copies 
from the private Collections in the city of Poona and obtained one from 
Khasgivale's library. It contains the shorter Prasasti onl> , My learned 
friend Gangadhar Sbastri Datar procured another. In it the two, the 
shorter one and the longer, are jumblsd together There are in the com- 
mencement the first seventeen stanzas of the shorter, and then the longer 
one begins , and after that is over, we have the remaining stanzas of the 
snorter. This is the only Manuscript of the four now before me, which 
contains the whole of the longer Prasasti, and the information it gives 
about the later princes of the dynasty known to us from the Inscriptions is 
also valuable and new, but the Manuscript is extremely incorrect. I there- 
fore caused a search for other copies to be made at Kasik, Kolhapur, and 
Ahmedabad; but none was available at those places. I give the two 
Prasastis in Appendix C. [ Since the first edition was published I have 
obtained and purchased another copy of the Vratakhapiia for the Govern- 
ment Colleotioas. The introductory portion here is more correctly written, 
and I have used it in revising this Section and the Prasasti in Appendix C.] 

1 Mr. Cousen’s impression of the first of these grants was seen by me before 
it was published by Prof, Kielhorn in Epigraphia Indioa, Vol II, p. 212, : , 
and Its contents embodied in the copy of this work revised for this 
second "dition. I have, however, since availed myself of one or two points 
made out by Prof, Kielhorn and not noticed by me. The second grant is 
published in Ind Ant., Vol. XVII, p. 120, f. 

a Ho IB called Dr^haprabSr! (uom. smg.) in the MSS.; stanea 20, Appendix C. I. 

18 I R. G. Bhandarkar'i Works, VoL III. ] 
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grant it appears to have been a town of the name of Candr&ditya* 
pura, which may have been the modern Chandor in the Nasik 
district. 

He had a son of the name of Seuuacandra who succeed- 
ed to the throne. The country over which he ruled was called 
Seunadesa ' after him, and he appears to have founded a town 
also of the name of Seunapura. Seunadesa was the name of the 
region extending from Nasik to Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, 
since later on we are told that Devagiri was situated in Seunade- 
sa and that this latter was situated on the coniines of Dandakfi- 
ranya. ® This name seems to be preserved in the modern Khan- 
desh. In a footnote on the opening page of the Ehandesh Volume, 
the Editor of the “ Bombay Gazetteer ” observes that the name of 
the country was older than Musalman times, and it was afterwards 
changed by them to suit the title of Khan given to the F&ruki 
kings by Ahmed I. of Gujarat Seunadesa, therefore, was very 
likely the original name and it was changed to Khandesh, which 
name soon came into general use on account of its close resem- 
blance in sound to Seunadesa The country however extended 
farther southwards than the present district of Ehandesh, since it 
included Devagiri or Daulatabad, and probably it did not include 
the portion north of the Tapi. 

Seunacandra's son Dhadiyappa ^ became king after him and he 
was succeeded by his son Bhillama. After Bhillama, his son Srlraja 
according to th? grants, or Rajugi according to the other authority, 
came to the throne, and he was succeeded * by his son VEuidiga or 
Vadugi. 

1 Stanza S2, Appendix C 1. 

3 Stanza 19. Appendix C. II. 

3 Called DhSdiyasa in the MSS. , Appendix C. I. stanza 23. 

4 Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal traiiilatot. the ^ords arvSk tasya ( see note 

below ) occurring in the YSdavu grant as “ before him, ” and placing Vad- 
diga before Srlraja, conjectures that he was Bhillama's son and that Sri* 
rBja hie uncle deposed him and usurped the throne , ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 
pp. 125a and 1285 ). But nrvak tasya can never mean “ before him ", and 
must mean ‘ after him ", and hence the conjectures are groundless, I 
have never seen a preceihnQ prince mentioned in the grants after his 
successor, with such <in introductory expression as " before htn so and so 
became king,” By the occurrence of the word in stanza 23, lins 2, 

Appendix C. I, it appears RSjagi was the son of Bhillama I, 
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' Vaddlfra is in Ihe Sangmner grant repreaented as a 
follower of Ersnaraja who was probably Krsna III of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty, and to have married Voddiyavva, daughter of a 
ivlnoe of the name of Dhorappa 

Then oame BhSdiyasa,' who was the son of Vfidugl 
according to the Vratakhanda. Two of the grants omit his 
name, probably because he was only a collateral and not an 
ancestor of the grantor in the direct line, and the third has a line 
or two missing here. 

Dh&diyasa was succeeded by Bhillama, who was the son 
of Vaddiga or Vadugi and consequently his brother. * 
ShiUama married according to the grants LaksmI or 
Laociyavva,* the daughter of Jhailjha, who was probably 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza £4, If he had been mentioned in the grant, ha 
wouid probably have been called Dhaijiyappa. 
fe Ibid Pandit Bhagvanlal omits this prince though he is mentioned in bis 
grant. The last two lines of the fourth stanza in this are !— 

Iprofr w^t^TiTjEvi p 

The Pandit translates this — “Before him was the illustnoiis king Vaddiga. 
a Han on earth , and therefore he was exactly like the illustrious good 
Bhillama in his actions. ” I have already remarked that instead of “before 
him, " we should have “ after him ” here. The word is translated 

by ” therefore. ' “ Wherefore ^ " I would ask. No reason is given in the 

first of these lines for his being exactly like Bhillama ; and therefore, it 
will not do to translate n¥ilu. h" “ therefore ” Again, the Pandit’s in- 
terpretation of a® “ exactly like in actions " is far-fetehed and 

unnatural. The thing is, the genitive or ablative cannot be con- 

nected with any word in the line, and is therefore one of the innumerable 
mistakes which we have in this grant and most of which have been pointed 
out by the Pandit himself. What le wanted here is the nominative 
for and then the whole is appropriate, and will have 

its proper sense of “ after him, " or “ from him ” The correct translation 
then IS “ Aim wag a king of the name of Vaddiga the prosperous, 
who was a Han on earth, and after hm or of him ( t. e. Vaddiga ) came 
the prosperous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became incarnate " In 
this way we have here another king Bhillama, as mentioned in the Pra- 
iasti in the Vratakhap^a in the passage cited above. 

3 Thia lady, according to my translation, becomes the wife of Bhillama, who 
is the king mentioned immediately before, and not of bis father Vaddiga 
ns the Pandit makes out, 
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the Silahars prince of Thsna of that name. Laociyawfi sprang 
on her mother’s side from the Ristrakuta family, and through her 
son became " the upholder of the race of Yadu ; so that she was 
connected with three ruling dynasties and flourishing kingdoms. 
The Sangamner grant appears to have been issued by this Bhilla- 
ma in the Saka year 922, i e. 1000 A.D., and the prince mentioned in 


1 Here there is another diffloulty arising from a mistake in the grant which 
Pandit Bhagrranlal has in my opinion not succeeded in solving ; and he 
bases upon that mistake conjectures which are rather too far-reaohmg 
( p. 12Sa, Ind. Ant., Vol, XII. ). The stansa is 


ui jUiti 

W II 


The Pandit’s translation is •—•‘Whose wife was the daughter of king Jhall- 
Jha LssthiyavvS by name, possessed of the (three) good qualities of 
virtue, liberaUty. and hospitality, who was of the KE^rakUta race, oe 
being adopted ( by them ) at the time of the rule of the young prince ( during 
hit minority ) and who therefore by reason of bearing the burden of the 
kingdoms, with the seven angas, was an object of reverence, to the 
three kingdoms. " 


I agree with the Pandit in reading sf) before tltdlkiiitqqi and taking T mug 
as n^iivrir, and, generally, in his translation of the first two and the fourth 
lines. But the translation of the third line, that is, the portion italicised 
in the above, is very objectionable. The Pandit reads fRT from =im and 
says that the V in g ought to be long for the metre, but would make 
no sense. Now, in seeking the true solution of the difficulty here, we 
must bear in mind that in the fourth line the lady is spoken of as " an 
object of reverence to the throe kingdoms. " Which are the three king- 
doms Y First evidently, that of Jhailjba, her father, who is spoken of in 
the first line . and secondly, that of the RSstrakUtas from whose race 
she IB spoken of as having sprung in the second line. Now we must expect 
some allusion to the third kingdom in the third line The third kingdom 
was clearly that of the YEdavas into whose family she had been married. 
I, therefore, read 0 for and thus the difficulty about the 

metre is removed, the ^ becoming prosodially long in consequence of the 
following 5 . In the same manner I think is a mistake for ^R? 3 fT!T. 

The word vTI-l the writer must have taken from his vernacular and consi- 
dered It a Sanskrit word; or probably not knowing Sanskrit 
well, he must have formed it from the root 3TH on the analogy 
of Blf from *W, siTf from from &e, Qr 
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tlie grant as having struck a blow against the power of Mufija, 
and rendered the sovereign authority of Banarangabhlma firm 
seems also to be he himself Ranarangabhlma was probably Tailapa, 
and thus it follows that the Yadava prinoe Bhillama II assisted 
Tailapa in his war with MuHja, which we have already noticed. 
Vaddiga was a follower of Ersna III of the Bastrakuta family, 
whose latest known date is 881 Saka, and Bhillama IT, of Tailapa. 
The date 982 l§aka of Bhillama's grant is consistent with these 
facts. The Y&davas appear thus to have transferred their allegi- 
ance foom the old to the new dynasty of paramount sovereigns as 
soon as it rose to power. 

The naxt king was Vesugi ’ called in Pandit Bhagvanlal’s 
grant Tesuka, which is a mistake or mis-reading for Vesuka or 
Vesuga,. He married NayaladevI, the daughter of Gogi, who 
is styled a feudatory of the Calukya family,® and was perhaps the 
same as the successor of the Thana prince Jhan]ha. The Bastra- 
kiitas must have been overthrown by the Calukyas about the end 
of Jhailiha's reign, and thus his successor became a feudatory of 
the C&lukyas. 

The Vratakhanda places Arjuna after Vesugi, ^ but th'' two 

may be considered as a mistake for the sense 

being the same, via, “ birth of a child. ** The compound is to 

be dissolved as I SfRlfor being made the second mem- 

ber according to FBniui II 2. 37. Or, the line may be read as ^rr VP=ii 5Rvn?r- 
VSpTTWmif, *1*8 dot over •Tf being omitted by mistake, and *nw 
written as 3TRT in consequence of the usual confusion between V and '3T. 
The translation of the line, therefore, is “ who became the upholder of the 
race of Yadu on the occasion of the birth of a new child," i. e. through 
her child she became the upholder of the Ysdava race. In this manner 
the supposition of her being adopted by the RSstrakCtas during the 
younger prince's minority becomes groundless. She mnst have belonged 
to the RBs^rakUta race on her mother’s side 

1 Stanza 24, Appendix C, I. 

2 The expression m the grant admits of being taken in the 

manner I have done, ipjg^sfr being a mistake for The Pandit un- 

derstands Gogir&ja as belonging to the CSlukya race. I consider my in- 
terpretation to be more probable, 

9 Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. 
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Exants omit hie name ; and perhaps the former mentions Azjuna 
not as a Yadava prince, but Arjuna the Fandava, meanining to 
compare Vesugi with him and his enemies to BhTsma. The next 
king was Bhillama ' who according to the Kalas-Budruk grant was 
Vesugi’s son. He married Hamma, the daughter of .fayasiihha 
and sister of Ahavamalla, the Calukya emperor, under whose 
standard he fought several battles.^ The Kalas-Budruk charter 
was issued by this prince in 948 Saka The cyclic year being 
Krodhana, 948 Saka must have been the current year, correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1025. Pandit Bhagvanlal’s grant then proceeds at once 
to the donor, the reigning prince Seuna, who is spoken of in 
general terms as " having sprung Irom the race " of the last- 
mentioned king, and is represented to have defeated several kings 
and freed his kingdom from enemies after “the death of Bhillama.” 
This Bhillama was his immediate predecessor, but he was a 
different person from the brother-in-law of Ahavamalla, 
since Seuna is spoken of, not as the son of the latter 

or any such near relation, but simply as “ having 

sprung from his race. " 

The Vratakhanda supplies the names of the inter- 

medid» princes. The elder Bhillama was succeeded by 
Vftdugi, ^ his son, “ whose praise was sung by poets 

in melodious words. " After him Vesupi * became king, but how 
be was related to Vadugi we are not told He humbled a number 
of subordinate chiefs who had grown troublesome. Then came 
Bhillama, and after him Seuna ‘ who issued the charter translat- 
ed by pandit Bhagvanlal. What relationship the last three 
princes bore to each other is nut stated 

Seuna is represented to have saved Faraniardideva, that 
is, Vikram&ditya II, who is styled the “ luminary of the 
Calukya family from a coalition of his enemies, and to 
have placed him on the throne of Kalyana ' This appears 

1 Stanza S6, Ibid. 

2 This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza 8 and not that be 
fought with Ahavamalla as Fandit Bhagvanlal understands. I need not 
discuss the matter in detail. 

3 Stanza 26, Appendix C. I. 

4 Stanza 27, Ibid. 

5 Stanza 28, Ibid. 

6 Stanza 29, Ibid, 
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to be a reference to the coalition between the Vengi 
prince and Vikramaditya’s brother Somesvara. The Y&dava 
prince Senna was thus a close ally of the Calukya monarch and 
their dates also are consistent with the fact. Seunacandra’s 
grant is dated Saka 991 Saumya Sainvatsara, while Vikram&ditya 
11 got possession ot the Calukya throne in Saka 998 Ifala. The 
grant mentions the relations of previous Yadava princes to the 
Oalukyas of Kalyana, while the important service rendered by 
Seunacandra to Vikrainaditya is not recorded, and he is spoken of 
only in general terms as having vanquished “ all kings. ” This 
itself shows that in all likelihood the face mentioned in the Vrata- 
khanda of Seunacandra’s having delivered that prince from his 
enemies and placed him on the throne, took place after Saka 991, 
and we know ii as a matter of fact that Vikramaditya became 
king in Saka 998. 

Seunacandra wa.s succeeded by Parammadeva who was pro- 
bably his son, and after him came SimharSja’ or “ King Siinha,” 
whose full name was Singhana* and w'ho appears to have been 
his brother. He is said to have brought an elephant of the name 
of Karpuratilaka from Lafl]Ipura and thus did a piece of service 
to Paramardin, who appears to bo Vikramaditya II of the 
Calukya dynasty * 

He was succeeded by his son Mallugi, who took a 
town of the name of Parnakheia from his enemies, and 
while residing there, carried away by force the troop of elephants 
belonging to the king of Utkala or Orissa * Then followed his 
son Amaragangeya’’ whose name is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant issued in the reign of a subsequent king.® After him came 
Govindaraja who was probably his son Govindaraja was succeeded 
by Amaramallagi, a son of Mallugi, and he by KaliyaBallala This 
prince was in all likelihood the son of Amaramallagi, though it 
is not expressly stated. 

1 Stancas 30 and 31, Appendix C. I 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV. p, 315. 

3 Stanza 33, Appendix C I. 

4 Stanzas 33 and 34, Ibid. 

6 Stanzas 35, Ibid. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. XV, p. 386, 
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Ballala’s sons were set aside and the sovereignty of 
the Yadava family fell into the hands of his uncle 
Bhillama,' who was possessed of superior abilities. Bhillama 
(being represented as the uncle of Ballala) must have been another 
son of Mallugi, and he is so spoken of in the grant referred to 
above.^ He got possession of the throne after two of his brothers 
and their sons, wherefore he must have been a very old man at the 
time Hence it is that he reigned only for a short time, having 
come to the throne in Saka 1109 and died in 1113. It was this 
Bhillama who acquired for his family the empire that was ruled 
over by the Calukyas 

Pandit Bhagvanlal has published a Stone-Inscription® existing 
in a ruined temple at Anjaneri near Nasik, in which a chief of 
the YAdava family, named Seunadeva, is represented to have 
made some grant in the Saka year 1063* to a Jaina temple. From 
the account given above, it will be seen that there were two 
princes only of the name of Seuna in the Yadava family, and 
that the later of the tw'o was an ally of Vikramsditya II, and con- 
sequently reigned about the end of the tenth and the beginning 


1 Stanzas 35-37, Appendix C. I. 

S In an Inscription at Gadag published by Dr Kielborn ( Epigrapbia Indies, 
Vol, III, p, S19 ) Bhillama is represented as the son of Earpa, who is said 
to be a brother of AmaragSngeya. In the many Inscriptions of the 
Yadava dynasty and in the Frasastis given in several books the name 
Karpa does not occur even once. The Gadag Inscription makes Mallugi 
the son of Bevanadeva, while in the Vratakbapda and the Paithan plates 
he is represented as the son of Singhana, who according to the former 
authority was one of the successors of Seupachandra and was probably his 
younger son. The inscription is here opposed to two authorities which 
agree with each other Hence this must be mistake , and that makes it 
probable that the other is also a mistake These suppositions are 
strengthened by the fact that the composer of the Gadag Inscription does 
not mention a single particular fact with reference to any one of the 
princes, thus showing that he had no accurate knowledge of them. Such 
a merely conventional description is characteristic of a forged charter. 
I am, for these reasons, inclined to think that the Gadag grant published 
by Dr. Eielhorn is a forgery. 

3 Ind. Ant , Vol. XII, p. 126. 

4 The correct year has been shown to be 1064 l^ka by Prof. Keilhom, Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XX, p. 432, 
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of the eleventh century of the Saks era. The Seunadeva of the 
Anjanwi Inscription therefore cannot be this individual, and no 
other prince of that name is mentioned in the Vratakhanda. 
Besides, Seunadeva calls himself pointedly a Mah§.B3.manta or 
chief only ; while about 1063 Saka, when the C&lukya power had 
begun to decline, it does not appear likely that the Yadavas of 
Seunadesa should give themselves such an inferior title. It there- 
fore appears to me that the Seunadeva of Anjaneri belonged to a 
minor branch of the Y&dava family dependent on the main branch, 
and that the branch ruled over a small district of which Anjaneri 
was the chief city. 

The number of princes who reigned from Drdhaprahara to 
Bhillama V inclusive is 22. There are in the list a good many 
who belonged to the same generation as the predecessors, and con- 
sequently these twenty-two do not represent so many different 
generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, in such 
oases of 18 years to each reign, the period that must have elapsed 
between the accession of DrdhaprahSra and the death of Bhil- 
lama V is 396 years. The dynasty, therefore, was founded about 
717 Saka or 795 A. D., that is, about the time of Govinda III of the 
BSstrakuta race. Possibly considering that Vaddiga I was con- 
temporary of Krsna III, one might say that the dynasty was 
founded in the latter part of the reign of Amoghavarsa 1. 


b [ B. O. Bhindarkar'a Works. VoL in. J 
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GENEALOGY OP THE EARLY YiDAVAS OH THE YiDAVAS 
OF SEUNADERA. 

Dr4haprah3ra. 

Seupacbandra !• 

Dhs4iyappa I. 

Bhillama I. 

R9]agi or Sriraja 

Vadugi orVaddigal. 

1 

1 " * I , 

l>ha4)yappa II BhiHama II, Saka 922. 

Vesugi I. 

Bhillama III, Saka 948 
VBdugi II. 

Vosugi II.* 

Bhillama IV • 

Seuoacandra II,* Saka 991 or A. D 1069. 

Parammadeva. SingbaQa. 

Mallugi. 

Amaragangoya. Amaramallagi. BHILLAUA V or I. 
I I died A'aka 1113 or 

GovindarBja. BallSla. A. D. 1191. 

* The relations of those whose names are marked with an asterisk to their 
' predecessors are not clearly stated. 



SECTION XV. 

The Yidavas of devagiri. 

Later Htstory. 

We hav« sera that the Hoyeala Y&davas of Halebid in Mysore 
wen bseoniin^ powerful in the time of Tribhuvanamalla or 
Viksamiditya II and aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of the 
Dsooao, and VisnuTardhana, the reigning prince of the family at 
that period, actually invaded tlw Calukya territory and encamped 
on the banks of the E^na<-yenS. But those times were not 
fevourable for the realization of their ambitious projects. The 
CUukya prince was a man of great ability, the power of the 
family was firmly established over the country, its resources were 
large, and the dependent chiefs and noblemen were obedient. But 
the state of things had now changed. Weaker princes had succeed* 
ed, the O&lukya power had been broken by their dependents the 
Kalaouris, and these in their turn had succumbed to the internal 
troubles and dissensions consequent on the rise of the Ling&yata 
sect. At this time the occupant of the Hoysala throne was Vira 
Ball&la, the grandson of Yisnuvardhana. He fought with Brahma 
or Bomma, the general of the last Cfilukya prince Somesvara IV, 
and putting down his elephants by means of his horses, defeated 
him and acquired the provinces which the general had won back 
from Vijjana.* 

Tbs Yadavas of the North were not slow to take advantage of 
the unsettled condition of the country to extend their power and 
territory. Mallugi seems to have been engaged in a war with Vijjana. 
A person of the name of DSdS was commander of his troops of 
elephants and is represented to have gained some advantages over 
the army of the Ealacuri prince. He had four sons of the names 
of Mahldhara, Jahla,Bamba, and Qangadhara. Of these Mahl- 
dhara succeeded his father and is spoken of as having defeated 
the forces of Vijjana.‘ But the acquisition of the empire of the 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300. 

S Introduotioa to Jabls.oa’s SnkttmuktBTali. now brought to notice for the 
first time ( Note continued on the next page | 
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Oslukyas was completed by MaUagi’s son Bhlllama. He captured 
a town of the name of Srlvardhana from a king who is called 
Antsda, vanquidied in battle the king o{PTatyandaka,puttodeath 
the ruler of Mangalavestaka ( Mangalvedhe ) of the name of 
Villana, and having obtained the sovereignty of Xaly&pa, put to 
death the lord of Host^a who was probably the Hoysala Ysdava 
Narasitnha, the father of Vira Ball&la.' The commander of his 
elephants was Jahla, the brother of btahldhara. and he is 
represented to have rendered Bhillama’s power firm. He led a 
maddened elephant skilfully into the army of the Gurjara king, 
struck terror into the heart of Malla, frightened the forces of 
Mallugi, and put an end to the victorious career of Munja and 
Anna.* When in this manner Bhlllama made himself master of 
the whole country to the north of the KranS, he founded the city 


»r^«mTlt53T<iT^%sd' ^ (W|OT II II 
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The full introduction is published in the Report on the Searob of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for the year 1887-91. 


1 Appendix C. I, stanza 38. Mangalvedhe is near Pandbarpor. 

bably the capital of a miner chief. 

8 Introduction to Jablapa's SuktimuktSvali 
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The Mallugi mentioned here must have been one of the enemies of 
Bhlllama. He probably belonged to a minor branch of the TSdaya fataily. 
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of Devagiri' and having got himself crowned, made that city his 
capital. This took place about the Saka year 1109. 

Bhillama then endeavoured to extend his territory farther 
southwards, but he was opposed by Vira Ballala, who, as we have 
seen, had been pushing his conquests northwards. It was a con- 
test for the possession of an empire and was consequently arduous 
and determined. Several battles took place between the two 
rivals, and eventually a decisive engagement was fought at 
Lokklgundi, now Lakkundi, in the Dharwar District, in which 
Jaitrasiihha, who is compared to “the right arm of Bhillama” 
and must have been his son, was defeated and Vira Ballala 
became sovereign of Kuntala. The Inscription in which this is 
recorded bears the date Saka 1114 or A. D. 1192 and Vira BalUla, 
who made the grant recorded in it, was at that time encamped 
with his victorious army at Lokkigundi, from which it would 
appear that the battle had taken place but a short time before. 
The Northern Yadavas had to put off the conquest of Euntala or 
the Southern Maratha Country for a generation 

Bhillama was succeeded in 1113 Saka by his son Jaitrap&la or 
Jaitugi. He took an active part in his father’s battle. “He assumed 
the sacrificial vow on the holy ground of the battle-field and 
throwing a great many kings into the fire of his prowess by means 
of the ladles of his weapons, performed a human sacrifice by 
immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce Budra, the lord of 
the Tailahgas, and vanquished the three worlds. ” ^ This same 
fact is alluded to in the Paithan grant, in which Jaitugi is repre- 
sented to have killed the king of the Trikalingas in battle. He is 
there spoken of also as having released Ganapati from prison and 
to have placed him on the throne. * The Budra therefore whom 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza. 39. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300. 

3 Appendix C. I, st. 41. Just as the fruit of a horse-sacrifice is the conquest 
of the whole world, the fruit of a man-sacrifice is supposed here to be the 
conquest of the three worlds. JaitrapSla performed metaphorically such 
a aaorifioe , and that is considered to be the reason, as it were, of his 
having obtained victories everywhere, i. e., in the usual hyperbolic 
language, of his having succeeded in vanquishing the three worlds. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. yiV, p. 316, 
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he is ti\iis represented to have killed on the field of battle must 
have been the Budradeva of the BSkatlya dynasty 'whose InsoTip- 
ticHi we have at Anamkond near Warangal, and the Ganapati, 
his nephew ’ who was probably placed in confinement by Rudra* 
devB. In other places also his war with the king of the Andhrae 
or Tailangas and his having raised Ganapati to the throne are 
alluded ‘ to, and he is represented to have deprived the Andhra 
ladies of the happiness arising from having their husbands liv- 
ing. ^ Iiaksmldhara, the son of the celebrated Mathematician and 
Astronomer BhSakar&earya, was in the service of Jaitrapala and 
was placed by him at the head of all learned Panditas. He knew 
&e Vedas and was versed in the Tarkasastra and MimamsS.. * 
Jaitrap&la's son and sucoessor was Singhana, under whom 
tte power and territory of the family greatly increased He ae- 
oeoded the throne in 1132 Saka.^ He defeated a king of the nune 
of Jaijalla and brought away his elephants. He deprived a 
monarch named Eakkula of his sovereignty, destroyed Ariuna 
who was probably the sovereign of Malwa, and made Bhoja 
a prisoner. Janardana, the son of Gangadhara, who was 
Jahla’s brother, is said to have taught Singhana the art of 
managing elephants which enabled him to vanquish Arjuna.* 
He bad succeeded to the office of commander of ele- 
phants held by Jahla and after him by Gangadhara. ‘ King La- 
ksmldhara, the lion of Bhambh&giri, was reduced, the ruler of 
Dhar& was besieged by means of troops of horses, and the whole 
of the country in the possession of Ballala was taken. All this 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 197 

i JBBRA6, Vol, XV, p 386, and Epigrapbia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 113, 
S JRAS, Vol. I, K. 8 , 9. 414. 

4 Ib. p. 415. 

5 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 5. 

6 Introduction Jahlapa's Saktimuktavali 
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was but a child's play to King Singhana. ” ' Jajjalla must have 
been a prince belonging to the eastern branch of the Cedi dynasty 
that -ruled over the province of Chattisgaurh, for that name occurs 
in the genealogy of that dynasty. ^ The name Kakkula 1 vrould 
identify with Kokkala which was borne by some princes of the 
western branch of the family, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur. The kings of Mathura and Katl were killed by him in 
battle, and Hammlra was vanquished by but a boy-general of 
Singhana. “ In an Inscription also at Tilivalli in the Dharwar 
District, he is represented to have defeated Jaialladeva, conquered 
Ballala the Hoysala king, subdued Bhoja of Panhala, and humbl- 
ed the sovereign of Malava * He is also spoken of as “ the goad 
of the elephant in the shape of the Gurjara king. ” * We have an 
Inscription of his at Gaddaka dated 1135 Saka, which shows that 
Vira Ballala must have been deprived of the southern part of the 
country before that time “ Singhana is represented as reigning 
at his capital Devagiri ^ 

The Bhoja of Panhala spoken of above was a prince of the 
SiUhira dynasty, and after his defeat, the Kolhapur kingdom 
appears to have been annexed by the Yadavas to their dominions. 
They put an end to this branch of the family as later on, they did 
to another, which ruled over Northern Konkan. From this time 
forward the Kolhapur Inscriptions contain the names of the 
Yadava princes with those of the governors appointed by them to 
rule over the district. An Inscription of Singhana at Khadrapur 
in that district records the grant of a village to the temple of Kop- 
pesvara in the year 1136 Saka. 

Singhana seems to have invaded Gujarat several times. In 
an Inscription at Ambe a Brahmana chief of the name of Kholes- 
vara of the Mudgala Gotra is siioken of as a very brave general 
in the service of the Yadava sovereign. He humbled the pride of 
the Gurjara prince, crushed the Malava, destroyed the race of the 

1 Appendix C. I, st. 49 and 44. Ind. Ant., Vol XIV, p. 316. 

3 General Cunningham's Arch. Reports, Vol. XVII, pp. 75, 76 and 73. 

3 JRAS, Vol. I, N. 8., p. 414. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol IX, p. 326. 

5 Major Graham's Report on Kolhapur, Ins. No. 13, 

6 Ind. Ant , Vol. II, p. 297. 

7 Major Graham's Report, Ins, No. 10. 
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king of the Abhlras, and being like “ wild fire to the enemies “ 
of his master, left nothing for Singhana to be anxious about. His 
son B&ma succeeded him, and a large expedition under his com- 
mand was again sent to Gujarat Rama advanced up to the Nar- 
mada, where a battle was fought, in which he slew numbers of 
Ourjara soldiers, but he himself lost his life. ’ From this it 
would appear that Gujarat was invaded by Singhana on two 
occasions at least, if not more ; and this is borne out by what we 
find stated in the authorities for the history of Gujarat. 

Somadeva, the author of the Elrthkaumudi, which gives an 
account of the minister Vastupalaandhis masters-the princes of the 
VSghela branch of the Calukya family-describes an invasion of 
Gujarat by Singhana in the time of Lavanaprasada and his son 
Viradhavala. “ The capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when the 
advance of Singhana's army was reported. Being afraid of this 
foreign invasion no one among the subjects of the Gurjara king 
began the construction of a new house or stored grain, and the 
minds of all were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their 
fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure carts, and as 
the army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, the people 
with their fears greatly excited, removed farther and farther. 
When Lavanaprasada heard of the rapid advance of the in- 
numerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger; 
and though he had but a small army, proceeded with it to meet 
that of the enemy, which was vastly superior. When the forces 
of Singhana arrived on the banks of the Tapi he rapidly advanced 
to the Mahl. Seeing, on the one hand, the vast army of the 
enemy and, on the other, the indomitable prowess of the Calukya 
force, the people were full of doubt and could not foresee the 
result. The enemy burnt villages on their way, and the volume of 
smoke that rose up in the air, showed the position of their camp 
to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movements 
accordingly. The Yadavas overran the country about Bharoch 
while the plentiful crops were still standing in the fields ; but the 
king of Guiarsft did not consider them unconquerable 


1 Arch. Surv. ctf W. I , Vol. Ill, p, 85. 
t Xtrttikaumudl IV, stanzas 43-53. 
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In the meanwhile, however, four kin^rs of Marwar rose against 
LavanaprasSda and his son Vlradhavsla,and the chiefs of Godhra 
and Lata, who had united their forces with theirs, abandoned them 
and joined the Marwar princea In these circumstances Lavana- 
pras&da suddenly stopped his march and turned backwards.' The 
Yiidava army, however, did not, according to Somesvara, advance 
fttrther ; but he gives po reason whatever, observing only that 
“ deer do not follow a lion’s path even when he has left it. ”® But 
if the invasion spread such terror over the country as Somesvara 
hiinself represents, and the army of Singhana was so large, it is 
ithpossible to conceive how it could have ceased to advance when 
the Gurjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed to pay a tribute 
or satisfied the Yadava commander in some other way In a 
Manuscript discovered some years ago of a work containing forms 
of letters, deeds, patents, &c , there is a specimen of a treaty with 
the names of Siihhana and Lavanaprasada as parties to it, from 
which it appears that a treaty of that nature must actually have 
been concluded between them.* The result of the expedition, 
therefore, was that LavanaprasS^da had to submit and conclude a 
treaty of alliance with Singhana. 

1 Ib., 8t. 55-60. 

% Ib., St. 63. 

3 This work is entitled LekhapaScSsikS, and the Manuscript wais purchased 
by me for Government in 1883. The first leaf is wanting and the colophon 
does not contain the name of the author. The Manuscript, however, is 
more than four hundred years old, being transcribed in 1536 of the Vikrama 
Saihvat, For the variable terms in the forms given by the author, he often 
uses the usual expression amuka, meaning “ some one " or “ such a one ” 
This general expression, however, is not used to indicate the date, and we 
have in all the forms one date, viz 15 Sudi of Vai^Ekha in the year of 
Vikrama 1288, except in one case where it is the 3rd Sudi. This probably 
was the date when the author wrote. Similarly, when giving the form 
of a grant inscribed on copper-plates, the author in order probably to make 
the form clear, uses real and specific names. He gives the genealogy of 
the CSlukya kings of Anahilapallapa from MularSja to Bhima II, and 
then Introduces LavapaprasSda, whom he calls LSvanyaprasSda and styles 
a MahSmaQijEle^vara, as the prince making the grant Similarly, in 
giving the form of a treaty of alliance called Yamalapattra, the persons 
who are introduced as parties to it are Biitihapa and LSvat^yaprasSda and 
the form runs thus : — 

30 ( B. O. Bhaodarkar s Works, Vol, 111. ] 
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This invasion of Gnjarr.t must have been one of the earlier 
one’s alluded to in the Ambe Inscription, and Eholesvara himself 
must have been the commander of the Yadava army on the 
occasion For Lavanaprasada is said to have declared himself 
independent of his original master Bhima II of Anahilapattana, 
about the year 1276 Vikrama,* corresponding to 1141 Saka, which 
was about the ninth or tenth year of Singhana’s reign, and the 
work in which the treaty mentioned above occurs, was cemposed 
in 1288 Vikrama, i. e 1153 Saka. But the expedition under the 
command of B&ma, the son of Kholesvara, must have been sent a 
short time before Saka 1160, the date of Ambe Inscription. For 
Kama's son is represented to have been a minor under the guar- 
dianship of that chief’s sister LaksmI, who governed the 
principality in the name of the boy. Kama, therefore, had not 
died so many years before Saka 1160 as to allow of his 

iigT»)tis^viTTor!irsffsirqvjiii^n3Fr i ( wsrsr or 

5? (i e., again ) I Vsitt? 1 

“ On this day the 15th Sudi of Vaisakha, in the yearSaravat 
1288, in the Camp of Victory, [ a treaty ] between the paramount 
king of kings, the prosperous Simhana and the Mahamanijlesvara 
Ranaka, the prosperous LavuayaprasBda. Sithhapa whose patri- 
mony 18 paramount sovereignty, and the Mahamandalesvara RSnE 
the prosperous I.avanyaprasBda should according to former usage 
confine them.selves, ea«.h to his own country , neither should invade 
the country of the other. ” 

The treaty then provides that when either of them is taken up by an 
enemy, the armies of both should march to bis release, that if a prince 
from either country ran away into the other with some valuable things, he 
should not be allowed quarter, &c. Now, It is extremely unlikely that the 
author of the work should introduee these persons in this form unless he 
had seen or heard of such a treaty between them Simbapa is but another 
form of Sihghapa, and he is spoken of as a paramount sovereign, The 
treaty, it will be seen, was concluded in the victorious camp, " which is 
a clear reference to the invasion described by Somesvara. 

In Tgoffij we have, I think, the vernacular root If “ to remain, " “ to 
live. *' For further details see my Report on the Search for Manuscripts 
during 1882-83, pp 39 and 225. 

1 Ind Ant, Vol. VI, p. 190. 
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boy having attained his majority by that time. On the occasion 
of this expedition Visaladeva, the son of Viradhavala, was 
the sovereign of Gujarat For in an Inscription of his he boasts 
of his having been “ the submarine fire that dried up the oeean of 
Singhana’s army, " ' and he must have succeeded his father about 
the year 1292 Vikrapia corresponding to Saka 1157, * though he 
obtained possession of the throne at Anahilapattana in Vikrama 
1302, corresponding to Saka 1167 and 1246 A. D. The foundation 
of his boast was probably the fact of Rama’s having been killed in 
the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, the Inscription 
does not inform us. 

Singhana appointed one Bicana or Bica, the son of Cikka 
and younger brother of Malla, to be governor of the southern 
provinces and his viceroy there. He fought with his master’s 
enemies in the South as Khole^vara did in the North and kept them 
in check Bicana is represented to have humbled the Rattas who 
were petty feudatories in the Southern Maratha Country, the 
Kadambas of Konkan, i. e., of Goa, the Guttas sprung firom the 
ancient Guptas, who held a principality in the South, the Pandyas, 
the Hoysalas, and the chiefs of other Southern provinces, and to 
have erected a triumphal column on the banks of the Kaverl. * 
The date of the grant in which all this is recorded is Saka 1160 
or A. D 1238 

It thus appears that the Yadava empire became in the time of 
Singhana as extensive as that ruled over by the ablest monarchsof 
the preceding dynasties. The full titles of a paramount sovereign 
are given to Singhana in his Inscriptions, such as “ the sup- 
port of the whole world," " the lover of the earth ( Prthvivalla- 
bha ), ’’ and " king of kings " Since Krsna, the eighth incarna- 
tion of Visnu, is represented in the Puranas to have belonged to 
the YSdava family, the princes of Devagiri called themselves 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp 191 and 21*. 

2 Viradhavala, It js said, died not long before VastupSla. The death of the 

latter took place in Vikraina 1*97. VastupSla was minister to Visaladeva 
also for some time. We might, therefore, refer the accession of the latter 
to Vikrama 1292. Ind. Ant , Vol. VI, p. 190. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol XT, pp. 386-7, and Vol. XII, p. 43, 
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Visnuvaihsodbhava; ' and as Ersna and his immediata daseaiw 
danjta reigned at Dvoraks, they assumed the title of DvaravatipUT> 
avar&dhisvara, “ the supieme lord of Pvtiravath the best of 
cities. " * 

In the reign of Singhana as well as of his two prede< 
oessors the office of Chief Secretary or Srikaraniidhipa, which in a 
subsequent reign was conferred on Hemildri, was held by a man 
of the name of Sodhal& He was the son of the BhSskara, a native 
of Kashmir who had settled in the Deccan. Sodhala’s son Sftrnga- 
dhara wrote in this reign a treatise on music entitled Samgita 
Ratnakara which is extant. ^ There is a commentary on this work 
attributed to a king of the name of Singa who is represented as a 
paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. This Singa appears 
in all likelihood to be Singhana ; and the commentary was either 
written by him or dedicated to him by a dependant, as is often 
the case. * Csngadeva, the grandson of Bbaskar&cSrya and son 
of Laksmidhara, was chief astrologer to Singhana; and also 
Anantadeya, the grandson of Bbsskaracarya’s brother Srlpati and 
son of Oanapati. Csngadeva founded a Matha or college for the 
study of his grandfather's Siddhantasiiromani and other works at 
Patna in the Chalisgaon Division of the Khandesh District, and 
Anantadeva built a temple at a village in the same Division, and 


1 1 . e “ of the race of Vispu. " 

2 Graham’s Report, Ins. No. 10, and JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p 7. 

^(?f. Buwnrfn 

Then follows one verse in praise of Singhana and two in praise of Bodhala, 
in which he is represented to have pleased Sihghaca by bis merits and to 
have conferred benefits on all through the wealth and inflnenoe thus ac- 
quired , and then we have gum I SVijidr guW’ 

II Introduction to SaifagltaratnRkara, MSS. No. 07$, Deccan 

College CoUec tiong of 1887-91 

JUftoTOTwnjmjrftv: Ring; i foi. isga, 

4 My Report on MSS for 1882-83, pp. 37, 38 and 222. 
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dedicated it to Bhavfisl on the let of Caitra in the ^ka year 
1144 expired. ' 

Singhana’s son was Jaitugi or Jaitrap&la, who “ was the abode 
of all arts, and was thus the very moon in opposition, full of all 
the digits, that had come down to the earth, to protect it Ha 
was death to hostile kings and firm in unequal fights ^ But if ha 
protected the earth at all, he must have done so during the lifetime 
of his father as Yuvaraja, for the latest date of Singhana is Saka 
1169, and in a copper-plate Inscription of bis grandson and Jai- 
tugi’s son Ersna, Saka 1175 (Fram&di-Samvatsara ) is stated to be 
the (seventh of his reign, so that Ersna began to reign in Saka 
1169 corresponding to 1247 A. D. ^ And in the longer of the two 
hietorioal Introductions to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not men- 
tioned at all. After Singhana, we are told that his grandsons 
Ersna and Mahsdeva came to the throne, of whom theelder-Ersna- 
reigned first. * 

Ersna’s Prakrit name was Eanh&ra, Eanhara, or 
Eandhara He is represented to have been the terror of the kings 
of Malwa, Gujarat, and Eonkan, to have “ established the king 
of Telanga, ” and to have been the sovereign of the country 
of the Cola king. ° In the Vratakhanda also be is said to 
have destroyed the army of Vlsala, who we know was 
sovereign of Gujarat at this time, and who had been at 
war with Singhana, and, in general terms, to have conquered 
a great many enemies in bloody battles in which numbers 
of horses and elephants were engaged, reduced some to captivity 
and compelled others to seek refuge in forests, and, having thus 
finished the work of vanquishing the series of earthly kings, to 
have marched to the heavenly world to conquer Indra. ” ‘ Laks- 
mldeva, son of Janardana, is represented by bis wise counsels to 

1 JBAS, Vol. I, N. S , p. 415, and Epigrapbia Indioa, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 

2 Appendix C. II, stanza 7. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 42. 

4 Appendix C I, at. 45. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 38. 

6 That IS, “ left this world, ” “ died, ” Appendix C, II, st. 11 
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have helped Ersna to coneolidate his power and to have by his 
sword subdued his enemies ‘ 


Ersna performed a great many sacrifices and thus 
“ brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion 
which in the course of time had lost its hold over 
the people.” In a copper-plate grant dated Saka 1171, found in 
the Belgaum Taluka, Malla or Mallisetti is spoken of as the 
elder brother of Bica or Blcana, the Viceroy of Singhana in the 
South, and was himself governor of the province of Kuhundi He 
lived at Mudugala, probably the modern Mudgala, and gave, by 
the consent of Ersna, his sovereign, lands in the village of Bage- 
vadi to thirty-two Brahmans of different Gotras * Among the 
family names of these it is interesting to observe some borne by 
modern Maharastra Brahmans, such as Patavardhana and 
OhaisSsa, prevalent among Chitpavanas, and Ghalisasa, Ghalisa, 
and Pathaka, among Desasthas The name Trivadi also occurs ; 
but there is no trace of it among Maratha Brahmanas, while it is 
borne by Br5.hmanas in Gujarat and Upper Hindustan In another 
grant, Caunda the son of Blcana, who succeeded to the office and 
title of his father, is represented to have personally solicited king 
Krsna at Devagiri to permit him to grant the village mentioned 
therein.* 

Jahlana, son of Laksmldeva who had succeeded his 
father, assisted Ersna diligently by his counsels in conjunction 
with his younger brother. He was commander of the troops of 
elephants and as such fought with Krsna’s enemies. He compiled 
an anthology of select verses from Sanskrit poets, called Sukti- 

1 Intr. Jahla^a’s SaktimuktSvali — 




nsv ^ fw hr? h 


2 JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p 27. Ind Ant . Vol VII, p 304. Kuhvm4\ corresponds 
to a part of the modern Belgaum District. 


3 JBBRAS, Vol XII, p. 43. 
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muktSvali, which is extant.' The Vedantakalpataru, which is a 
commentary on Vacaspatimisra’s Bhamatl which itself is a com- 
mentary on Samkaracarya’s VedSntasutrabhasya, was written by 
AmalSnanda in the reign of Krsna.* 

Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva in 1182 Saka or 
1260 A. D " He was a tempestuous wind that blew away the 
heap of cotton in the shape of the king of the Tailanga country, 
the prowess of his arm was like a thunderbolt that shattered the 
mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering Gurjara, he 
destroyed the king of Konkana with ease, and reduced the arrogant 
sovereigns of Karnata and Laia to mockery.”'* The Gurjara here 
mentioned must be Visaladeva noticed above, as Mahadeva is 
represented in the Paithan grant to have vanquished him and 
the king of Karnata was probably a Hoysala Yadava of Halebid. 
“ King Mahadeva never killed a woman, a child, or one who sub- 
mitted to him ; knowing this and being greatly afraid of him, the 
Andhras placed a woman on the throne ; and the king of M§.lava 
also for the same reason installed a child in his position, and 
forthwith renouncing all his possessions practised false penance 
for a long time He took away in battle the elephants and the 
five musical instruments of the ruler of Tailangana, but left the 
ruler Rudrama as he refrained from killing a woman In a 
work on Poetics called Prataparudriya by Vidyanatha there occurs 

1 Introduction, J<ihlana'b Suktimuktavdli : — 

^ v. (,h)^ 1 1 II 

wt i 

II II 

■-m i 

2 Transactions, Ninth Congress of Orientalists, Vol. I, p. 423, 

3 Appendix C I, st. 48, and II, st. 13. 

4 Ind Ant , Vol. XIV, p. 316. 

$ Appendix C. I, st 52, and II, st 14 and 15. 
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a apeoimen of a dramatic play in which Oanapati of the EiAkailya 
dynasty, the same prinee who is represented in the Paiihan grant 
io ha^e been released from confinement by Jaitugi, is mentioned 
as having left his throne to his daughter, whom, however, he 
called his son and named Budra,and who is spoken of as “a king” 
and not queen. She adopted PratSparudra, the son of her daughter, 
as her heir. This, therefore, was the woman spoken of above as 
BudramS and as having been placed on the throne by the Andhras.' 

“Soma, the lord of Konkana, though skilled in swimming in the 
sea, was together with his forces drowned in the rivers formed by 
Ihe humour trickling from the temples of Mah&deva’s maddened 
elephants.” “ Mah&deva deprived Somesvara of hie kingdom and 
his life.”* We have seen that Krsna fought with the king of 
Eonkan, but it appears he did not subjugate the country 
thoroughly. His successor Mah3.deva, however, again invaded 
it with an army consisting of a large number of elephants. 
Soma or Somesvara was completely defeated on land and his 
power broken, whereupon he appears to have betaken himself to 
his ships There somehow he met with his death, “ probably by 
being drowned, for it is said that “ even the sea did not protect 
him ” and that ” he betook himself to the submarine fire, ” think- 
ing the fire of Mahadeva's prowess to be more unbearable.* Eon- 
kan was thereupon annexed to the territories of the Yadavas. 
Hence it is that the country was governed by a viceroy appointed 
by the Devagiri king during the time of Mahadeva’s successor, as 
we find from the Thana plates published by Mr, Wathen. ® The 
Somesvara whom Mahadeva subdued belonged to the Silahara 
dynasty of Thana that had been ruling over that part of Eonkan 
for a considerable period He is the last prince of the dynasty 

I Poona lithographed edition of ^aka 1771, fol, See also Dr. 

Hultzsch's paper, Ind Ant., Vol. IfXI, pp. 198, 199 
i Appendix C. I, st. 49, 50, and II, at. 17. 

3 Appendix C. I., st. 49. 

4 Ibid. I, st. 51, and II, st. 18. 

6 JRAS ( old series ), Vol. T. p. 177. 
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Whose Inscriptions are found in the district, and his dates are 
Saka 1171 and 1182.' 

Mah&deva like his predecessors reigned at Devagiri, 
which is represented as the capital of the dynasty to 
Which he belonged and as situated in the country called Seuna 
on the borders of Dandak&ranya. It was the abode of the essence 
of the beauty of the three worlds and its houses rivalled the peaks 
of the mountain tenanted by gods, and the Seuna country deserved 
all the sweet and ornamental epithets that might be applied to 
it. ** * At Pandharpur there is an Inscription dated 1192 Saka, 
Pramoda Samvatsara, in which Mahadeva is represented to have 
been reigning at the time. He is there called Praudhapratapa 
Cakravartin, or “ Paramount sovereign possessing great valour 
The Inscription records the performance of an Aptoryama sacrifice 
by a Brahman chief of the name of Kesava belonging to the 
Kasyapa Gotra 

The immediate successor of Mahadeva was Amana ' who 
appears to have been his son ; but the sovereign power was soon 
wrested &om his hands by the rightful heir Bamacandra, son of 
Krsna, who ascended the throne in 1193 Saka or 1271 AD He 
is called Bamadeva or Bamaraja also. In the Thana copper-plate 
grants he is spoken of as “ a lion to the proud elephant in the 
shape of the lord of Milava, *’ from which it would appear that 
he was at war with that country. He is also called “the elephant 
that tore up by the root the tree in the shape of the Tailanga 
king. ’* This must be an allusion to his wars with Frataparudra 
the successor of BudramS, which are mentioned in the work 
noticed above. Several other epithets occur in the grants ; but 
they are given as mere birudas or titles which were inherited by 
Bimacandra from his predecessors, and do not point to any speci- 
fic events in his reign. His Inscriptions are found as far to the 
South as the confines of Mysore, so that the empire he ruled over 
Was as large as it ever was. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. Xlll, Part II, p. m. 

2 Appendix C. II, it. 10 and 20. *' The mountain tenanted by goda '* may be 
the Himalaya or Hem. In this epithet there is a reference to the etymo* 
logy of Devagiri which meane " a mountain of or having gods ". 

$ Palthan grant, Ind. Ant., Vol, XIV, p. 317, 

21 t B. 0. Bhaadarkar's WoHce, VoL III, ] 
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There is in the Deccan College Library a Manuscript of 
the Amarakosa written in £onkan on T&la leaves during 
his reign in the year 4398 of the Ealiyuga correspond- 
ing to Saka 1219 and A. D. 1297. His viceroy in Eonkan 
in Saka 1212 was a Brahman named Ersna belonging 
to the Bharadvaja Ootra, whose grandfather Padmanabha first 
acquired royal favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Simghana. One of the Thana grants was issued by him, and the 
other, dated 1194 Saka, by Acyuta Nayaka, who was also a Brah- 
man and who appears to have been a petty chief and held some 
office which is not stated. Where he resided is also not clear. 
By the Paithan copper-plate charter, which was issued in Saka 
1193, Biimacandra assigned three villages to fifty-seven Brahmans 
on conditions some of which are rather interesting. The Brahmans 
and their descendants were to live in those villages, not to mort- 
gage the land, allow no prostitutes to settle there, prevent gamb- 
ling, use no weapons, and spend their time in doing good deeds. ’ 

Hemadri, the celebrated author, principally of works on Dhar- 
masastra, flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and Bama- 
candra and was minister to both. In the Introduction to hia 
works on Dharmasastra he is called Mdhadeva’s Srikaranadhipa 
or Srlkaranaprabhu. In the Thana copper-plate of 1194 Saka 
also, he is said to have taken upon himself the Adhipatya or Con- 
trollership of all karana. This office seems to have been that of 
Chief Secretary or one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of 
his master and kept the State Becord. Hemadri is also called 
Mantrin or counsellor generally. In his other works and in the 
Thana plate, Bamaraja instead of Mahadeva is represented as his 
master Mahadeva's genealogy and his own are given at the 
beginning of his works on Dharma. Sometimes the former begins 
with Singhana, sometimes with Bhillama, while in the DSnakha- 
:pda the exploits of Mahadeva alone are enumerated. The descrip- 
tion of the several princes is often couched in general terms and 
consists of nothing but eulogy But the Vratakhanda, whieh was 
the first work composed by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a 
very valualfle account of the dynasty from the very beginning, 
and by far the greater portion of it, is undoubtedly historical. 

I lad Ant., Vol. XIV, p ' ’ 
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Hemadri was a Brahman of the Vatsa Gotra. His father’s name 
was E&madeva, grandfather’s Vasudeva, and great-grandfather’s 
Vamana. ' He is described in terms of extravagant praise; and the 
historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears to be this. 
HemSdri was very liberal to Brahmans and fed numbers of them 
every day. He was a man of learning himself, and learned men 
found a generous patron in him He is represented to be religious 
and pious, and at the same time very brave. He evidently possessed 
a great deal of induenae. IVhether the voluminous works attributed 
to him were really written by him may well be questioned ; but the 
idea at least of reducing the religious practices and observances 
that had descended from times immemorial to a system, must 
certainly have been his, and must have been carried out under his 
supervision. 

His great work is called the Caturvarga Cintamani, which is 
divided into four parts, viz , (1) Vratakhanda, containing*an expo- 
sition of the religious fasts and observances ; (2) Danakhanda, in 
which the several gifts to which great religious importance is 
attached, are explained ; (3) Tirthakhanda, which treats of pilgri- 
mages to holy places ; and (4) Moksakhanda, in which the way 
to final deliverance is set forth. There is a fifth Ehanda or part 
which is called Farisesakhanda or Appendix, which contains 
voluminous treatises on (1) the deities that should be worshipped, 
(2) on Sraddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determina- 
tion of the proper times and seasons for the performance of 
religious rights, and (4) on Prayaioitta or atonement. All these 
works are replete with a great deal of information and innu- 
merable quotations. They are held in great estimation, and 
future writers on the same subjects draw largely from them. A 
commentary called Ayurvedarasayana on a medical treatise by 
VSgbhata and another on Bopadeva’s Muktiphala, a work ex- 
pounding Vaisnava doctrines, are also attributed to him. 

This Bopadeva was one of Hemadri’s protegees and the author 
of the work mentioned above, and of another entitled Harilila, 
which contains an abstract of the Bhigavata. Both of these were 
written at the request of Hem9,dri as the author himself tells 


1 Fari4esakbac4a, Bib, Ind £d„ pp. 4-5, 
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U8.' Bopadeva was the son of a physioian sained Kesava and tha 
pnpll of Dhanesa. His father as well as his teacher lived at a place 
called Sirtba situated on the banks of the VaradS. Bopadevai 
therefore, was a native of Berar. Bopadeva, the author of a treatise 
on grcniinar called Mngdhabodha, appears to be the same person 
as this, since the names of tiie father and the teaoher there 
mentioned are the same as those we find in tdiese works. A few 
medioal treatises also, written by Bopadeva, have come down 
to us 

Hemfidri has not yet been forgotten in the Maraidia country. 
He is popularly known by the name of Hem&dpant, and old 
temples throughout the country of a certain structure are attri- 
buted to him. He is said to have introduced the Modi or the 
current form of writing, and is believed to have brought it from 
X^anka or Ceylon. As chief secretary he had to superintend the 
writing of official papers and records, and it is possible he may 
have introduced some improvements in the mode of writing. 

The great Maratha Sadhu or Saint JfiSnesvara or Dny&nesvara 
as his name is ordinarily pronounced, flourished during the reign 
of Ramoandra. At the end of his Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadglta he tells us ; “ In the Kali age, in the 
country of Maharastra and on the southern bank of the Goda- 
vari, there is a sacred place five kosas in circuit, the holiest in the 
three worlds, where exists Mahalaya, who is the thread that 
sustains the life of the world. There, king Ramacandra, a scion of 
the Yadu race and the abode of all arts, dispenses justice, and 
there a vernacular garb was prepared for the Gita by Jiianadeva, 
the son of Nivrtt inatha, sprung from the family of Maheta.”* The 

Dr. Rajendralal's Notices of Skr. MSS, Vol. II, pp. 48 and 200. 
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dftte of file oompletion of the work is given as ^ka 1218 or A. O, 
1290, when we know B&maeandra was on the throne. 

R&maoandra was the last of the independent Hindu sovereigns 
of the Deooan The Mussalmans had been firmly established at 
'Delhi for about a oentury, and though they had not yet turned 
their attention to the Deocan, it was not possible they should 
refrain from doing so for a long time. Alla-ud-din Khilji, the 
nephew of the reigning king, who had been appointed governor 
of Karra, was a person of a bold and adventurous spirit. In the 
year 1294 A. l). or Saka 1216, he collected a small army of 8000 
men and marched straight to the South till he reached Elliohpur, 
and then suddenly turning to the West appeared in a short time 
before Devagiri. The king never expected such an attack and 
was oonsequently unprepared to resist it. According to one 
account he was even absent from his capital. He hastily collected 
about 4000 troops, and threw himself between the city and the 
invading army. But being aware he could not hold out for a long 
time, he took measures for provisioning the fort and retired into 
it. The city was then taken by the Mshomedans and plundered, 
and the fort was closely invested Alla*ud-din had taken care to 
spread a report that his troops were but the advanced guard of 
the army of the king which was on its way to the Deooan. 
Bimaoandra, therefore, despairing of a successful resistance began 
to treat for peace. Alla-ud-din, who was conscious of his own 
weakness, received hie proposals with gladness and agreed to raise 
the siege and retire on condition of receiving from the king 
a large quantity of gold. In the meantime, Rftmaoandra’s son 
Samkara collected a large army and was marching to 
the relief of the fort, when Alla-ud-din left about 
a thousand men to continue the siege, and proceeded 
with the rest to a short distance from the town and gave battle to 
Saihkara's forces. The Hindus were numerically superior and 
forced the Mahomedans to fall back ; but the detachment left to 
observe the movements of the garrison, joined them at this time, 
and Samkara’s followers, thinking it to be the main army that was 
on its vraj from Delhi, were seised with a panic, and a confusion 
ensued which resulted in the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

B&macandra op B&madeva then continued the negotiations. 
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but Alla-ud-din raised his demands. The Hindu king’s allies 
were preparing to march to his assistance, but in the meanwhile 
Bftmacandra discovered that the sacks of grain that had been 
hastily thrown into the fort really contained salt ; and since the 
provisions had been well nigh exhausted, he was anxious to hasten 
the conclusion of peace. It was therefore agreed that he should 
pay to Alla-ud-din “ 600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of 
silver, 4000 pieces of silk, and other precious things," cede Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and send an annual tribute to Delhi. On the 
receipt of the valuable treasure given to him by the Devagiri 
prince, Alla-ud-din retired. 

Some time after, Alla-ud-din assassinated bis aged uncle and 
usurped the throne. King Ramacandra did not send the tribute 
for several years, and to punish him the Delhi monarch despatch- 
ed an expedition of 30,000 horse under the command of Malik 
Eafur, a slave who had risen high in bis favour Malik Eafur 
accomplished the long and difficult march “ over stones and hills 
without drawing rein, " and arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 
A. D., or about the end of Saka 1228 A fight ensued in which the 
Hindus were defeated and Ramadeva was taken prisoner.' Ac- 
cording to another account, Malik Kafur came laying waste the 
country about Devagiri, and the Hindu king observing the futility 
of resistance surrendered himself. Ramacandra was sent to Delhi, 
where he was detained for six months and afterwards released 
with all honour. Thenceforward he sent the tribute regularly 
and remained faithful to the Mahomedaos. In Saka 1231 or A. S. 
1309, Malik Rafur was again sent to the Deccan to subdue Tai- 
langana. On the way he stopped at Devagiri, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by the king. 

R&madeva died this year and was succeeded by hie son Sam- 
kara. He discontinued sending the annual tribute to Delhi and 
Malik Eafur was again sent to the Deccan in Saka 1234 or A D. 
1312 to reduce him to submisson. He put Samkara to death, laid 
waste hie kingdom, and fixed hie residence at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din, his nobles, disgusted with the 
overwhelming influence which Malik Eafur had acquired over 

1 Elliot's History of India, Yol. HL P- 77. 
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him, revolted In the meantime Alla-ud-din died and was suc- 
ceeded by his third son Mubarik. The opportunity was seized 
by Harapala, the son-in-law of Bamacandra, who raised an in- 
surrection and drove away some of the Mahomedan governors. 
In 1240 Saka or A. D. 1318 Mubarik marched to the Deccan in 
person to suppress the revolt. He took Harap&la prisoner and 
inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Maratha monarchy of the Deccan, 
and the country became a province of the Mahomedan empire. 
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OSITEALOOT OF THE LATEB YADAVAS OR THE YADAVA8 OF DEVAOIBI. 

Maltugi. 

1. Bliillama 

( Saka 1109-1113 or A. D. 1187-1191. ) 

2. JaitrapSla or Jaitugi. 

( Saka 1113-1132 or A. D. 1191-1210. ) 

3. Smghapa 

( Saka 1132-1169 or a D. 1110-1247. ) 

Jaitrap3la or Jaitugi. 

4 . Erapa, KanbSra or EandbSra. 5. MabSdeva 

( Saka 1169-1182 or A. D. 1247-1260. ) (Saka 1182-1193 or A. D. 1260-1270.) 

6. RSmacandra or RBmadeva. Amapa. 

( Saka 1193-1231 or A. D. 1271-1309. ) 

7 Saibkara ( ^aka 1231-1234 or A D. 1309-1312. ) 

Brotber-in-law, HarapSla, killed in Saka 1240 or A. D. 1318. 



SECTION XVI. 

The aLiHiEAS OF Kolhapur. 

Three distinct families of chiefs «r minor princes with the 
name of SiUra or Silahara ruled over different parts of the country 
They all traced their origin to Jlmutavahana the son of Jimuta- 
ketu, who was the king of a certain class oi demigods called 
VidySdharas, and who saved the life of a serpent named Sankha- 
cuda by offering himself as a victim to Garuda in his place ' One 
of the titles borne by the princes of all the three families was 
Tagarapuravar&dhisvara or “ lords of Tagara, the best of cities,” 
which fact has a historical significance We have seen that 
K&mvadeva, the donor of the Bajapur grant, who was a Calukya, 
called himself Ealyanapuravaradhlsvara, and one of the titles of 
the later Kadambas after they had been reduced to vassalage, and 
of the rulers of Goa was Banavaslpuravaradhlsvara. As these titles 
signify that the bearers of them belonged to the families that once 
held supreme power at Kalyana and Banavasl, so does Tagara- 
puravarlidhlsvara show that the Silaharas, who bore the title, 
belonged to a family that once possessed supreme sovereignty 
and reigned at Tagara In one Sil&hara grant it is expressly 
stated that “ the race known by the name of Silah&ra was that of 
the kings who were masters of Tagara.” * As mentioned in a 
former section, Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and retained its importance till a very late 
period, but unfortunately the town has not yet been identified, 
nor have we found any trace of the Silahara kingdom with 
Tagara as its capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of 
the Andhrabh^ya period and the foundation of the Calukya 
power. 

ThA three Siluh&ra dynasties of Mahamandalesvaras or 
dependent princes which we have been considering were founded 

1 This story has been dramatised m the Sanskrit play NSgSnanda attri- 
buted to Srl-Harsa. 

8 Orant translated by Dr. Taylor and published in the Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. Vol. HI. I 

88 1 B. 0. Bhaadarkar's Works, Yol. |II. ] 
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in the times of the Bastrakutas. One of them ruled over Northern 
Eonkan, which was composed of fourteen hundred villages, the 
chief of them being Furl, which probably was at one time the 
capital of the province. As represented in an Inscription at 
Eanheri noticed before, Eonkan was assigned to Pulla^akti by 
Amoghavarsa a few years before Saka 775. 

Another SilShara family established itself in Southern Eonkan. 
The founder or first chief named Sanaphulla enjoying the favour of 
Eisnaraja acquired the territorybetween the sea-coast and theSahya 
range.' There were three Rastrakuta princes of the name of Ersna- 
rfija, but the one meant here must be the first prince of the name 
who reigned in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka 
era or between 753 and 775 A. D ^ The genealogy of this dynasty is 

1 Kharepatan plates, JBBRAS, Vul. I, p. 217. The name of the first chief is 
read “ Jhallaphulla '* by Bal Oangadhara Sastri ; but the first letter looks 
like ^ though there is some difference. That difierence, however, brings 
It nearer to The letter which was read by him as ^ is clearly in'. 

I find ^5T#en>iHf on the plates. 

2 From Sapaphulla the first chief, to Rat^a the last, there are ten genera- 
tions. Somehow each succeeding chief in this line happens to be the son 
of the preceding Though in a line of princes some of whom bear to 
others the relation of brother or uncle, the average duration of each reign 
is from 19 te 21 years, the average duration of a generation is always 
much longer, and varies from 26 to 28 years. One can verify this by taking 
any line of princes or chiefs in the world. Ratfa was on the throne in 
Saka 930, and supposing him to have begun to reign about that time, nine 
generations or about 27 x 9 years must have passed away from the date 
of the foundation of the family to Saka 930. Subtracting 27x9=243 from 
930, we have Saka 687 as the approximate date of Sapaphulla. If we take 
the average to be 26, we shall have 696 as the date. In either cases, we are 
brought to the reign of Krsija I, The dates of Efspa H range from 
Saka 797 to 833 and of Krspa HI from Saka 862 to 881, and therefore 
neither of these will do. Even if we take the other average of a reign in 
the present case, and subtract 19 x 9=171 from 930, we get Saka 759, which 
will not take us to the reign of Krspa II whoso earliest date is Saka 797. 
The Kharepatan family therefore was the oldest of the three, and was 
founded in the reign of Krspa I. 

Bal sastri read the name of the last chief in the grant as Rahu, but the 
second syllable of the name is certainly not f the form of which m the 
grant itself is different. It looks exactly like the f in the word qTipT|i^ 

Wd snvfiTlW which occur elsewhere in the grant. 
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^iven in the Eharepatan grant, the last prince mentioned in 
which was on the throne in Saka 930 while the Calukya king 
Saty&sraya was reigning. The capital must have been situated 
somewhere near Eharepatan. 

The third Silahfira family the history of which falls within the 
scope of this paper ruled over the districts of Kolhapur, Miraj, 
and Karhad, and in later times Southern Konkan was added to its 
territory. This dynasty was the latest of the three and was 
founded about the time of the downfall of the RSstrakuta empire, 
as will be hereafter shown. The first prince of the family was 
Jatiga, who was succeeded by his son JTSyimma or Nayivarman. 
N&yimma was followed by his son Candraraja, and CandrarSja by 
his son Jatiga, who is called “the lion of the hill-fortress of 
Panhala.” ' 

Jatiga ’s son and successor was Gomka, otherwise called 
Gomkala or Gokalla. He is represented te have been the 
ruler of the districts of Karahita-Kundi^ and Mairinja and to 
have harassed Konkan He had three brothers named Guvala, 
Kirtir&ja, and Candr&ditya, of whom the first at least appears to 
have succeeded him. Then followed Marasimha the son of 
Gomka, whose grant first published by Wathen is dated Saka 980. 
He is represented to have constructed temples, and to have been 
reigning at his capital, the fort of Khiligili, which probably was 
another name Fanhala in the Kolhapur districts. Marasimha 
was succeeded by his son Guvala and he by his brother Bhoja I. 
Bhoja’s two brothers Ballala and Gandaraditya governed the 
principality after him in succession. 

An Inscription at Kolhapur mentions another brother named 
Gangadeva, and the order in which the brothers are spoken 
of, is Guvala, Gangs, Ballala, Bhoja and Gandaraditya.® But the 
grants of Gandaraditya and Bhoja II agree in representing Bhoja 

1 See the grant of GahdarSditya published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in 
JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 2, of llarasiifaha in JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 280, and 
Arch, Surv. W. I. No. 10, p. 102 ; and of Bboja II, in Trana. Lit. Soo. Bom., 
Vol. III. 

2 MBrasiibha’s grant. Eupdi or XubuQiji was some part of the Belgauin 
diBtriot, as stated before. Mairifija is Miraj. 

3 Inscription No. 4, Major Graham’s Report. 
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tM the elder and Ball&la as the younger brother, and in omitting 
Ganga 

Of all these brothers the youngest Oandarilditya seems to have 
been the most famous. He is tke donor, as indicated above, in the 
grant published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, ' and in others re* 
corded on stone at Kolhapur and in the districts. His dates are 
Saka 1032, 1040, 1058. ' He ruled over the country of Miriflja 
along with the seven Khollas and over Eonkan, which thus seems 
to have been subjugated by the Kolhapur Silaharas before 1032. 
Probably it was added to their dominions in the time of Goihka or 
soon after. From the grant of Bhoja II it appears that the part of 
Konkan ruled over by the Deccan Silah&ras was the same as that 
which was in the possession of the family mentioned in the Khare- 
patan grant, ^ wherefore it follows that the Silaharas of Southern 
Konkan were uprooted by their kinsmen of the Kolhapur districts. 

Gandaraditya fed a hundred thousand Brahmans at Prayaga. 
This must be the place of that name which is situated near Kolha* 
pur, and not the modern Allahabad He built a Jaina temple at 
Ajara, a village in the Kolhapur districts, * and constructed a 
large tank, called after him Gandasamudra or “ the sea of Ganda," 
at Irukudi in the Miraj district, and on its margin placed idols of 
of Isvara or Siva, Buddha, and Arhat ( Jina ), for the maintenance 
if each of which he assigned a piece of land. Several other chari- 
ties of his, in which the Jainas also had their share, are mention- 
ed, and his bountiful nature as well as good and just government 
are extolled * He first resided at a place called Tiravada and 
afterwards at Valavfita, which has been identified with the present 
Valavda. * 


1 In loc. oit. 

2 Bhagvanlal’s plates, and Inscriptions Kos. 1, Z, and 3, Major Graham’s 
Report. The Saka in Bhagvanlal's grant and No. I of Majar Graham’s 
Inscriptions is the same, i. e 1032, though in the translation of the latter 
It 18 erroneously given as 1037, but cyclic years are different. As to this 
see Appendix B. 

3 For the village granted is Easeli, which is near Jaitapur aod Eharepatan. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. Z, p. 76, note. 

5 His grant in loo cit. 

6 Bhagvanlal’s plates and Major Graham's Inscriptions No. 2, 
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Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Vijayfirka, who was on 
the throne in l§aka 1065 and 1073. ’ He restored the chiefs of the 
territory about Thana to their principality which they had lost, 
and replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and fortified their 
position which had become shaky. ‘ He assisted Vijiana ^ in his 
revolt against his masters, the Calukyas of Kaly3,na, and enabled 
him to acquire supreme sovereignty. This event, as we have 
seen, took place about 1079 Saka 

After Vijayarka, hie son Bhoja II became Mahamandaletvara 
and reigned in the fort of Panhala. His dates are Saka 1101, 1109, 
1112, 1113, 1114, and 1127 * He granted the village of Kaseli in 
Konkan near Eharepatan, on the application of his son Gandar&> 
ditya for feeding Brahmans regularly® ; and gave lands for Hindu 
and Jaina temples in other places also. Two of the grantees in 
one case at Kolhapur are called KarahStakas, which shows that 
the caste of Karhada Brahmans had come to be recognized in 
those days ; and two others bore the family name of Ghais&sa, 
which is now found among Chitpvan Brahmans. ' In the reign 
of Bhoja II, a Jaina Pandit of the name of Somadeva composed in 
Saka 1127 a commentary entitled Sabdarnavacandriks on Pujya* 
pSda's Sanskrit Grammar. 

The Kolhapur chiefs enjoyed a sort of semMndependence. 
Vijjana, the new sovereign at Kalyfina, however, endeavoured 

1 Ins. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham's Report. 
i Grant of Bhoja II in loc. cit. 

3 In the transcript of the Inscription in Vol. IV, Trans. Lit. Soc. Bom. we 
have Vikspa for VIjjaps. There is no question this must be a mistake of 
the reader of the Inscription or of the engraver. For the Kalacuri usurper 
at KalySpa is called both Vij'jsla or Vijjapa in his Inscriptions, and there 
was none who about the date of VijaySrka obtained the position of a 
Cakravartin or paramount sovereign, as stated in the Inscription. 

4 Major Graham's Ins. Nos. 6, 7, 8, the grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, 
note. 

5 There are, however, some mistakes here in the transcript of the grant and 
the sense is not clear, though it appears pretty certain that it was the 
village that was granted and not a field in it or anything else, from the 
fact that the boundaries of the village are given. 

6 Ins. No. 8, Major Graham's Report. 

7 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, note. The Manuscript here mentioned is in the 
Deccan Oollege library and I have seep in it the colophon given in the note. 
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probably to establish his authority over Bhoja. But tibat chief 
was not content to be his feudatory, and to reduce him to 
subjection, Vijjana marched against Kolhapur a little before 
his assassination in Saka 1089. ' On the establishment of the 
Devagiri Yadavas, Bhoja seems similarly to have assumed inde- 
pendence : but Singhana subdued him completely, and annexed 
the principality to the Ysdava empire. * 

The number of generations from Jatiga, the founder of the 
dynasty, to Oandar&ditya is seven. The latest date of the latter is 
Saka 1058 and the earliest of his successor Vijayarka is 1065 ; so 
that if we suppose Gandaraditya to have died in 1060 and allow 
about 27 years to each generation, we shall arrive at Saka 871 as 
tile approximate date of the foundation of the family. At that time 
the reigning Rftstrakuta sovereign was Krsna III, the uncle of 
Kadckala, the last prince. 

One of the many titles used by theSilfiharas wasSrIman-Mah&- 
laksml-labdha-vara-prasfida, i. e, “ one who has obtained the 
favour of a boon from the glorious Mahslaksml." Mahalaksml 
was thus their tutelary deity, and they were clearly the followers 
of the FurSnic and Vedio religion ; but they patronized both Brah- 
mans and Jainas alike ; and their impartiality is strikingly dis- 
played by the fact — noticed above — of Gandar&ditya’s having plac- 
ed an idol of Buddha, whose religion had well nigh become extinct, 
along with those of the gods worshipped by the other two sects, 
on the margin of the tank dug by him. 

There are at the present day many Maratha families of the name 
of Selara reduced to poverty, and the name Selaravadi of a station 
on the Railway from Khandala to Poona is also, I believe, to be 
traced to the family name of the sovereigns of Tagara. 


1 ViJalarBya Caritra in Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS. p. 320. 

2 See. XV, 
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GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF KOLHAPUR 


Jatiga I. 

Kayinma. 

CanirarSja. 

Jatiga II. 

_1 

Ooihka. GQvalal. ElrtirSja. CandrSditya. 
MSrasiifaka, Saka 980 or A. D. 1058. 

j 


OQvala II. Bhoja I. Ballala. Gao4Sradityai Saka 1032, 1040, 1058, or 

I , A. D. 1110, 1118, 1136. 
VuaySrka, Saka 1065, 1073, or A. D. 

I , 1143, 1151. 

Bhoja U, Saka 1101 , 1109, 1112, 1113, 
1114,1127, or A. D. 1179, 
1187, 1190, 1191, 1192, 
1205. 
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APPENDIX A. 

A Note on the gtjpta Era, 

In order to render the chronologies of the different dynasties 
that ruled over Western and Northern India in the early centuries 
of the Christian era mutually consistent, it is necessary to discuss 
the initial date of the Gupta era. Albiruni, who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part of 
the eleventh century, states that that era was posterior to the 
Saka by 241 years, and that it was the epoch of the extermination 
of the Guptas He mentions another era named after Balaba, the 
initial date of which was the same as that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the Inscriptions of the Gupta kings and their 
dependent chiefs, the dates are referred to Guptakala or the Gupta 
era, wherefore Albiruni’s statement that it was the epoch of their 
extermination cannot be true This error is regarded as throwing 
discredit on his other statement, viz , that the era was posterior 
to the Saka by 241 years But it has nothing whatever to do 
with it. Albiruni must have derived his knowledge of the initial 
date from contemporary evidence, since the era of the Guptas was, 
as stated by him, one of those ordinarily used in the country in 
his time, and as his statements regarding the initial dates of the 
Vikrama and the Saka eras are true, so must that with reference 
to the Gupta era be true. 

On the other hand, his information as regards the event 
which the Gupta era memorialized must have been based 
upon the tradition current among the Hindu astronomers 
of the day, who were his informants. Such traditions are 
often erroneous, as has been proved in many a case. Albiruni 
was also informed that the Saka era was the epoch of the defeat of 
the Saka king by Vikramaditya This was the tradition as to its 
origin among Indian astronomers, though it has now given place 
to another. For Sodhala in hie commentary on BhaskarScarya’s 
Xaranakutuhala — a Manuscript of which more than four hundred 
years old exists in the collection made by me for Government 
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duriner 1882-83 — telle us that “the epoch when Vikramaditya killed 
Mlecchas of the name of Sakas is ordinarily known as the Saka 
era.” But we know that in MangalSsa’s Inscription at Badami it 
is spoken of as the era of the “ Coronation of the Saka king ” ; that 
Ravikirti in the Inscription at Aihole describes it as the era of the 
Saka kings, and that, it is similarly represented in many other 
places. Albiruni’s error therefore as regards the origin of the 
Gupta era no more invalidates his statement as to its initial date 
than his error about the origin of the Saka era does his statement 
about the init'a^ date of that era. 

The only reasonable courre for us under the circumstances is 
to reject the statement as to the era leing cn epoch of the 
extermination of the Guptas and accept that about the 
initial dale of the era. But some antiquarians re:ect both 
these statements and accept what simply hangs on them and 
what must fall with them, viz., that the Guptas were 
exterminated in Saka 242, and make elaborate endeavours to find 
an earlier initial date for the era. If the Inscriptions show that 
the era was not posthumous but contemporaneous, we should 
rather believe that the Guptas rose to power in Saka 242, assign- 
ing its due value to the statement of Albiruri, which must have 
been based on contemporary evidence, that the e a be: an in that 
year But if instead of that we declare that they ceased to reign 
in Saka 242, we in effect reject contemporary evidence and accept 
a mere traaition, which in so far as it represents the era to be 
posthumous, has been proved to be erroneous. 

Again, Albiruni's statement tha': t’re initial date of 
the Gupta era and of the Valahhl era was the same 
seems to some not " at all probable. ” To my mind 

the improbability Is not so great as to render valueless what 
clearly is contemporary evidence We all know that the date 
occurring in a grant of one of the sons of the founder of the 
dynasty is 207, and we have a large i.umber of grants of subse- 
quent kings withdatfs posterior to this and in harmony with it So 
that it is clear that these dates cannot refer to an era dating from 
the foundation of the dynasty Such a long time as 207 years cannot 
be considered to have elapsed between the father who founded ihe 
dynasty and kis son, even supposing him to have been a postbu- 
83 [ A. G. B.iaadarkar's Workf, VoL HI. 
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mous Bon. The dates, therefore, are understood to refer to the 
Gupta era. 

What, then, could have been the Valahhi era, if it was 
never used by the Valabhl princes during the 275 years or 
thereabouts of the existence of their dynasty ? An era cannot re- 
ceive the name of a certain line of princes unless used by those 
princes, at least on a few occasions, and enforced. The era used 
by the Valabhl princes must be the Valabhl era One certainly 
would expect that it should be so The only supposition, there- 
fore, on which the whole becomes intelligible is that the era in- 
troduced by the Valabhls in Surastra and used by them was called 
the Valabhl era by their subjects, and not one dating from the 
foundation of the dynasty ; for such a one, we see, was not used 
by the Valabhl princes themselves The era introduced and used 
by the Valabhls was that of the Guptas, whose dependents they 
were in the beginning, and hence Albiruni’s statement that the 
initial date of the Gupta and Valabhl eras was the same is true. 
From an Inscription at Somanath discovered by Colonel Tod, we 
gather that Saka 242 was the first year of the Valabhl era. 
Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era was 242 Saka, 
as stated by Albiruni. 

The question in this way is, I think, plain enough. Still since 
astronomical calculations have been resorted to, to prove the in- 
correctness of the date given by Albiruni and to arrive at an 
earlier one so as to place the extinction of the Gupta dynasty in 
Saka 242, it is necessary to go into the question further. The 
following tests may be used and have been used to determine the 
correctness of a proposed initial date . — 

1. The date of Budha Gupta's Pillar Inscription at Eran, which is 
Thursday, the 13th of Asa^ha, in the Gupta year 165. 

8. RSja Hastin's Inscription dated 156 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle of Jupiter being MahavaisSkha. 

3 RSjit Hastin's Inscription dated 173 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being MahBsvayuja. 

4 RBjS Hastin's Inscription dated 191 Gupta, the year of the 13- 
year cycle being MahSoaitra. 

5 BBjS Saiiiksobha's Inscription dated 309 Gupta, the year of the 
12- year cycle being MahasvByuja. 

6 An Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the Morvi copper-plate grant 
dated 5th Phalguna Sudl 585 of the Gupta era. 
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Before applying these tests to the initial date given by Al- 
bituni, it must be premised that according to the Arabic author 
the Gupta era was 241 years posterior to the Saka. To convert 
a Saka date into a Yalabhl date, or which is the same thing, into 
a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it the cube of 6 and the 
square of 5, that is, 241. And proceeding to give sctaal instances, 
be says 953 Saka corresponds to 712 Yalabhl or Gupta. We have 
thus to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the corresponding 
Saka date. Again, as I shall show in Appendix B, in Inscriptions 
the numerical date indicates, in a large number of instances, the 
number of years of an era that have elapsed, that is, the past year 
and in about a third of the instances, the current year. The year 
of the cycle, however, whenever it occurs, is as a rule the current 
year, though in rare cases that also is the past year If, therefore, 
a past Gupta year is to be converted into the current Saka year, 
we shall have to add 242 to the former ; while if both are current 
or both past, the difference between them is only 241. 

Now, as to the first of the above tests, Gupta 165 + 241=406 
Saka. If Albiruni is correct, the 12th Asadha Sudi of this year 
should be a Thursday. I asked my friend Professor Keru Laksh- 
man Chatre to make the calculation for me, and he tells me 
that it was a Thursday. Since our astronomical methods are 
based on the past Saka year, and even our present Saka year 1805 
really represents, as I shall show in the next Appendix, the years 
that have elapsed, the current year being really 1806, Gupta 165 
was a past year, as well as Saka 406. Hence only 241 has to be 
added. Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A. D General Cunningham 
takes the Gupta 165 to correspond to 483 A li, adding 240+78= 
318 to it, and of course arrives at the result that “ the 12th day 
of iSsadha Sudi was a Friday instead of a Thursday.” If, how- 
ever, ho had added 241 + 78=319 and taken 484 A. D. to correspond 
to Gupta 165, he would have arrived at the correct result. 

Then as to the dates in ytars of the 12-’year cycle, General 
Cunningham himself has placed before us the means of verifying 
them. In the Tables published by him in Yolume X of the Archseo- 
loglcal Reports, the cyclic year corresponding to the current 
Christian year is given, and if we subtract 78 from the number 
representing the year, we shall arrive at the current Saka year. 
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Now, if we take the Gupta figured dates to represent the years 
that had elapsed before the oyclio year oommenced ( and this way 
of marking the dates is, as remarked above, the one we usually 
find ) then 173 Gupta, the third date in the above, corresponds to 
414 Saka past and 415 current, 241 being added in the first case, 
and 242 in the second If we add 78 to 415 we shall get the current 
Christian year, which is 493. Now in General Cunningham's 
Tables we do find the year Mahitivayuja given as corresponding to 
493 A. P. In the same way, 191 Gupta past+ 242=433 Saka 
current, + 78 = 511 A. P., current. In the Tables we find 511 put 
down under Mahaoaitra. Similarly 209 Gupta past + 242 =451 
Saka current, 78 = 529 A. D current which was Mahfitvayuja. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year cycle, 156 
Gupta+ 242+ 78 is equal to 476 A. D., which however is Mahaoai- 
tra instead of Mahavaisakha. Here there is a discrepancy of one 
year ; but such discrepancies do sometimes occur even in Saka 
dates and the years of the dO-years' cycle given along with them, 
and some of them will be noticed in the note forming the next 
Appendix. They are probably due to the fact that the frequent 
use of the past or expired year and also of the current year led 
sometimes the past year to be mistaken for the current year, just 
as we now mistake the year 1805 Saka for the current year, though 
it really is the completed or past year. Thus the completed year 
157 must, in the case before us, have come to be mistaken by the 
writer of the Inscription for the current year, and he thought 156 
to be the past year and thus gave that instead of 157. Now 157 
Gupta + 242+78=477 A. D , which is Mahavaisakha, according to 
the Tables. ' 

The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate occurred, according 
to my friend Professor Eeru Lakshman, on the 30th of Vai^kha, 

1 Thou'jh by using General Cunningham's Table. I arrive at the desired re- 
sult in three cases, still I now find that his current Christian year is deri- 
ved by adding i8 to the past Saka, while I have added 79 ; i. e., the oyelic 
year given in the dates is true not of the Gupta year m the date as a past 
year but of the Gupta year + 1 as a past year And the third date 173 
Gupta IS a correction of Get eral Cunninghain's, the actual date m the Inscri- 
ption being 163. I have, however, allowed the ^laragraphs to remain, as I 
am by no means quite satisfied that the question of these cyclic dates w 
settled beyond dispute. ( 1894 ). 
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Saka 827. The Oupia year given in the plate is 585. If 827 is 
in the astronomical calculation the current year, it must corres- 
pond to 585 Gupta past ; for 585 4-242 c 827. It is by no means 
necessary to suppose that the eclipse occurred on the new-moon 
day inmeuiately previous to the 5th of Phalguna Sudi mentioned 
in the grant. For it is perfectly possible that the actual religious 
ceremony with reference to the grant was made in Vais&kha and 
the deed executed in Phal^^una ' 

I have thus shown that Albiruni’s initial date for the Gupta 
era stands all these tests. It may even be said that it stands them 
better than 167 A. D. and 190 A. D. proposed by General Cunningham 
and Sir E. Clive Bayley respectively. But I am loath to 
decide such questions simply on astronomical grounds ; for there 
are several very confusing elements involved, and a modern 
astronomer cannot know them all and make allowance for them. 

It now remains to notice the last point relied on by the oppo- 
nents of Alhiruni. The date on a copper-plate grant by the last 
Silsditya of Valabhl hitherto known is 447. This Silfiditya is 
also styled Dhrubhata in the grant and has been identified with 
the Tu-lu-va-po-tou or Dhruvabhata of Hwan Thsang who visited 
Valabhl in 640 A. D. The date 447 is understood as referring to 
the Gupta era, and, 319 being added it, corresponds to 766 a. D. 
It has therefore been argued that an earlier initial date must he 
assigned to the Gupta era so as to bring this Silfiditya or Dhru- 
bha^ nearer to the date of Hwan Thsang's visit. 

But the identification of the last Silfiditya with Hwan Thsang’s 
Bruvabhata cannot stand. In the Si-yu-ki the Chinese writer does 
not speak of a king but of kings, and says they were nephews of 
Silsditya of Malwa and the younger of them named Dhruvabhata 
was son-in-law to the son of Harsavardhana. Ifthey were nephews 
of the king of Malwa they were brothers and both of them kings. 
Now, the predecessor of the last Silfiditya of Valabhl was his 

1 There was an eclipse also in Saka 826 on the new-moon day of Earttika ; 
so that Gupta 585 past 4- 241= 826 Saka. This is evidently the eclipse 
mentioned in the grant and not that mentioned in the text. On the whole 
question see my paper on the Epoch of the Gupta era, JBBBAS, Vol, 
XVII, pp. 80 ff. 
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father, and amotg the kings of Valahhi we do not find brothers 
reigrning in succession at this period. There were two brothers 
who occupied the throne before this period, one of them being 
named Dharasena and the other Dhruvasena. They were the 
sons of Eharagraha, and the younger of them was the father and 
predecessor of Dharasena TV Th'r, yo”nger brother or Dhruva- 
sena must have been Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabhata. Nothing 
important is involved in the suffix Bhata. It was a mere title or 
honorific termination as Pant and Rao are among us the 
Marathas. Sena, Simha, and Bhata were the Valabhi honorific 
endings and they could be used promiscuously. The king spoken 
cf in the plates as Dhruvasena may have been called Dhruvabhata 
by ordinary people, from whom Hwan Thsang must have got the 
name. Now, a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena bears the date 
310, and the earliest date of his successor Dharasena IV, is 326. 
The first corresponds to 629 A D. ( 310 + 241 + 78 = 629 ), and the 
second to 645 ( 326 + 241 + 78 =645 ). It is quite possible, therefore, 
that Dhruvasena was on the throne in 640 A. D. at the time when 
Hwan Thsang visited ValahhL 

The initial date mentioned by Albiruni is thus consistent with 
everything with which it has been thought to be not consi stent. 
I have shown that the statement of the Arabic writer is in itself 
entitled to our confidence, being based, as it must have been, on 
contemporary evidence, as his statements about the Saka and 
Vikrama eras wore. I will now show that the date mentioned by 
him is alone consistent with the information we possess as regards 
the relations of the several dynasties that ruled over Gujarat 
and Eathiawad in the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
the dates proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive 
Bayley are not. 

We know that the Guptas succeeded the Satraps, and 
the Valabbis w ere at first dependents of the Guptas and after- 
wards attained independence. Candragupta II must have been 
the Gupta prince who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first 
prince of that dynasty whose silver coins are a close imitation of 
those of the Satraps. The latest date of that monarch is 93. This 
corresponds to 260 A. P., and 283 A. D., on the supposition that the 
Gupta era took its start in 167 A. P., and 190 A. D., respectively 
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No>v, the latest date of the Satrap dynasty is 304, If the era to 
which it refers is the Saka, it corresponds to 382 A. D., that is, we 
shall have to suppose one of the princes of the dynasty to have 
reigned about a hundred years after the dynasty had been put an 
end to by Candrat,upta II. The Saka era will therefore not do. 
Supposing the Satrap dates refer to the Vikrama era, 304 corres- 
ponds to 248 A D , which oi course is consistent with Candra- 
gupta’s date 260 A D or 283 A. D If then the Satrap dates refer 
to the era of Vikrama, Rudradaman’s 72 must correspond to 16 A D., 
Rudradaman's grandfather Castana will have to be placed about 
B C. 4. But Ptolemy, w'riting after 150 A. D., telle us that Ujjayinl 
was ruled over about the time when he w'rote by Tiastenes, who 
has been very reasonably identified with Castana. Ptolemy’s 
information cannot certainly be 150 years old 

It has, however, been argued that Ptolemy does not state that 
Tiastenes reigned about the time when he lived, and that he and 
Siro Polemics were oontemporarie.s For, he gives the information 
in the form of two short notes, “Ozone, the royal residence of Tiast" 
enes," aad “Bauhana, the royal residence of Siro Polemics ’’ Such 
notes it is possible that one should write even if the princes reigned 
several hundred years before him, as a modern geographer may 
mention Berlin as “ the capital of Frederick the Great,” or Ghizni 
as “ the capital of Mahmud.” As to this I have to observe that 
the analogy does not hold good A modern geographer and his 
readers are very well acquainted with past history, while neither 
Ptolemy nor those for whom he wrote could have known the past 
history of India A modern geographer knows which of the 
princes that luled over a certain country in past times was the 
ablest or most powerful, and selects him out of a number and 
mentions his name in connection with a certain place. It is 
extremely improbable or almost impossible that Ptolemy should 
have known many Indian princes who reigned before he lived, 
along with their achievements, and should have chosen the ablest 
of them for being mentioned And, as a matter of fact, we know 
that one at least of the rulers mentioned by him could be a 
person of no importance For Baleocuros who according to him 
held power in Hippocura, was, as we have seen, but a Viceroy or 
dependent of Pulumayi and Gotamiputra Yajna Sri, since as 
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VilivAyakura hjs name oocutb aUng with fchcce o^' the two princes 
on the Kolhapur coins Again, Ptolemy must have derived his 
information from merchaTits carrying on trade with India, and 
these, from the natives of the country. And we know that 
natives of India care very little for past history and 
soon forget their kings Hence the information derived by the 
merchants cannot have reference to princes who reigned long 
before the time of Ptolems'. It is possible that Indians may 
remembers celeb; ated prince for a century or two. But, as 
stated above, one of the rulers mentioned by Ptolemy was but a 
dependent sovereign and could not have been a man of note. The 
only other supposition that our oppoi:ents may resort to, is that 
Ptolemy’s statements were based on these of previous geographers 
whose contemporaries the princes mentioned by him were. No 
ground whatever has been adduced in support of such a supposi- 
tion. In the Feriplus which was written before Ptolemy, 
Paithana and Ozene are mentioned, but Polemios and Tiastenes 
are not. On the contrary, the author of that work says that 
Ozene was " f( rmerly the capital wherein the king resided," If 
Tiastenes lived before him, and Ptolemy’s mention of the former 
was due to his having been a prince of note like Frederick 
the Great and Mahmud of Ghizni in modern times, we should 
expect the author of the Peirplus to have noticed him, especially 
when he does allude to the kings of Ozene. Tiastenes, Polemios 
and Baleocuros must thus have reigned about the time of Ptolemy. 
The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and so also must 
the third have been. * 

In this manner the VIkrama era will not do for the Satrap 
dates. Besides, no trace whatever has hitherto been discovered 
of the ure of that era in tho eaily centuries of Christ. Since, then, 
the use of no other era at the time has been well authenticated, 
the Satraps must he supposed to have employed the Saka era. 
The circumstances of the country at that period render, ns I have 
shown, the establishment of this era by the Sakas who ruled over 
the country in every way probable. The latest Satrap date will 
thus correspond to 382 A P , and Chandragupta, the conqueror of 
the Satraps, can he rendered posterior to this only by taking 242 
Saka currant or 319-320 A. r. as the first current yecr of the 
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Gupta era ; for his 93 past will then correspond to 412-413 A. D. 
And in this way RudradSman’s 72 will correspond to 150 A. D ; 
and Castana’s date will he about 130 A. D., i. e. anterior to the 
date of Ptolemy’s geography by about 25 years. 

Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Albiruni’s initial date 
'or the Gupta era appears to me to be simply overwhelming. 


S4 [ R. O Bbaniarkar's Works, Vol, III, ] 



APPENDIX B. 

A Note on the Saka dates and the yeaes of the 
BArhaspatya cycle occurring in the Inscriptions. 

There are certain difficulties with reference to the Saka dates 
and the cyclic years or Samvatsaras ocourrin? in the Inscriptions 
which require to be cleared up The current Saka year 
(ad 1883-84 ) in the Bombay Presidency is 1805, and the year 
of the sixty years’ cycle, Subhanu In the Southern Provinces 
and the Madras Presidency the current Saka year is 1806, the 
cyclic year being the same The first question, then, is, “ Do the 
dates in the Inscriptions conform to the Bombay reckoning or the 
Madras reckoning ? ’’ and the next, “ What is the cause of this 
difference of a year ? We have also to consider whether the 
Saka dates in the Inscriptions represent the number of years that 
have expired betore the event recorded in them, or the current 
year in which the event took place 

Mr. Robert Sewell of the Madras Civil Service gives in the 
first column of the Chronological Tables compiled by him the 
number of the Saka years that have expired before the beginning 
of the cyclic year set against it in the same line in the third 
column The current Saka year corresponding to that cyclic year, 
is the one given in the next line in the first column Thus against 
Saka 855, the date of the Saugali grant ot Govinda IV of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty, we have in the third column, the cyclic year 
Vijaya, which shows that 855 years of the Saka era had expired 
before the Vijaya year began, while the ourrent Saka year corres- 
ponding to Vijaya wms that given in the next line, viz 856. Mr. 
Sewell follows the Madras reckoning. If we interpret the tables 

1 It will be obvious to any careful reader that the manner in which the 
question here proposed for solution is stated, is based upon the ordinary 
view that ^aka ISOS was the current year in 1883-84. I have no right to 
assume in the beginning of my inquiry that the ordinary view is mistaken, 
and It would be unscientific to do so. But having stated the question in 
that manner, I come at the end of my inquiry to the conclusion that the 
ordinary view is incorrect, and that 1805 Saka was not current in 1883-84 
A. D. but past, and that the Madras way of understanding the matter alone 
IS correct In the previous note also I have stated that “ we now mistake 
the year 1805 sfaka for the current year "(ml 883-84 ) , so that there is 
no possibility whatever of anybody misunderstanding my meaning. 
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aeoorcUng to the Bombay mode, the Saka year appearing in the 
firstoolumn will be the current year corresponding to the cyclic 
'yaar in the same line in the third column, while the number in 
the line immediately above will represent the years that have 
expired before the beginning of that cyclic year. Thus against 
1805, the current Saka year on this side of the country^ we have 
in the third column the current cyclic year Subhanu, while 1804 
in the line above shows the number of years that have expired. 
By comparing the Saka dates and cyclic years occurring 
in the Inscriptions with those in the Tables we shall be able to 
determine the points raised above. 

In the analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanarese Inscriptions 
published by Dr Fleet and Dr. Burgess, there are 97 cases i^ 
which the Saka date as well as the cyclic year are distinctly 
given On comparing these with the tables I observe that in 58 
out of these the given Saka date occurs in the same line with 
the cyclic year mentioned in the Inscription These are : — 

Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28. 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 52, 70, 87, 88, 90, 
92, 98, 99, 101, 102, 109, 114, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 134, 
136, 141,148, 149, 150, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 183, 
189, 201, 214, 215, 219, 229, 230 ( first part ), 240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in Inscription No. 20, the date given is 1200, and the 
cyclic year the Bahudhanya, both of which occur in the same line 
set against each other in the tables. 

In 28 cases the Saka date given in the Inscription occurs in 
the tables in the line below that in which the given cyclic year 
occurs These we : — 

Nos 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96 ( first part ), 96 
( second part ), 100, 110, 111, 112, 118 (first port), 118 (second part), 
146, 151, 194, 227, 230 ( second part ), 231, 234, 236, 237, 281 

In No 19, for instance, the Saka date is 1184 and the cyclic 
year 'Durmati. In the Tables, Durmati occurs in the upper line 
set against 1183, and 1184 is in the line below, and Dundubhi is 
the year marked against it 

Now on the supposition that the Inscriptipns conform to the 
Madras reckoning, in the first 58 cases the Saka date represents 
the number of Saka years that bad expired before the current 
cyclic year of the Inscription, and in 28 it shows the current year 
of that era If we suppose the Bombay reckoning to have been 
in use, the dates in the first 58 cases will represent the current 
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year, and those in the next 28, the future year and not the past. 
But since it is almost absurd to suppose that the immediately neitt 
year should be stated in the Inscriptions, it follews that the 
Madras mode of reckoning was the one in use, The objection, 
however, may be obviated by supposing that these 28 cases con- 
form to the Madras reckoning and give ihe current year, while the 
first 58 follow the Bombay mode. But this supposition is not 
reasonable or probable, since these groups are not confined to 
particular provinces, and often one of the former exists in the 
same district or even place with one ef the latter. We thus see 
that though in the majority of cases the Inscriptions give the past 
Saka year, there is a large number in which the current year is 
given and not the past 

I have also compared other dates with the Tables, and the 
result I give below 


Balca 

data. 


Cyclic yaar. 


What the Saka 
date representa. 


Kanaresa grant of Govmda III, 
RSftrakata 

Badhanpur grant of do. 

Knca II or AkSlavarsa, comple- 
tion of the Jama PurSpa 
Do, in a Jama temple by CI- 
kSrya 

Govmda IV, Sangali grant 
Eakkala, Earda grant 
Tailapa's aoceasion 
SatyBiraya, Eharepatan plates of 
Bat^a 

Jayasiihba Jagadekmalla, Miraj 
grant 

MBrasimha SilShBra of Kolhapur 
grant 

Oap^arSditya SilShBra of Kolha- 
pur, Ins. No I 
Do. Do. grant trans- 

lated by Pandit Bbagvanlal 
Do. Kolhapur Ins. No. 2 

VijayBrka do. do. No. 4 . 

Someivara III, Bhnlokamalla, 
Abhilasita OmtBmapi 
Bho]adeva II, Kolhapur Ins. No 6 
Do. do. „ No. 8 

Do. Dr. Taylor's grant 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No. 8 

Smghapa YSdava, Kbedrapur Ins. 
KBrnradera CBlukya 
Mahadeva YBdava, Pandharpur Ins. 
BBmacandra YSdava, Thana 
Do. do. do. 


7S6 SubbSnu . Current year. 

750 Sarvajit Do. 

820 Pihgala Do. 

824 Dunduhbi . Years elapsed. 

85S Vijaya Do. 

894 Angiras Do 

895 ^rimukba Do. 

930 Kilaka Do. 

946 BaktBksi Do. 

980 Vilambm Do. 

1033 Vikrti' Years elapsed. 

1033 Virodbm Current year. 

1040 Vilambin Years elapsed. 

1065 Dundubht Current year. 

1051 Sauaya Years elapsed. 

1101 Vilambm Current year. 

1112 SSdhSrapa YearS elapsed. 

1113 Virodhm Do. 

1114 l^andhBvin.,. Do. 

1136 BrTmukha Current year. 

1182 Baudra Years elapsed. 

1192 Framoda Do. 

1194 Ahgiras .. Do. 

1212 Virodhm .. Current year. 
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Out of these 24 dates, eight give the current year and the rest the 
years that had expired, the proportion being the same as in the 
other case, viz 1 to 2 In all cases in which the cyclic year is 
given it is possible to determine whether the date represents the 
current or past year, but not in others. The Inscriptions of the 
.early Calukyas do not give it, and hence the exact date 
remains doubtful. 

Now the Bombay mode of reckoning, which is one year behind 
that prevalent in Madras, is, I believe, due to a mistake. We 
have seen it was more usual in recording a date to mark the years 
that had expired than the current year. A word expressive of 
that sense such as Gatesu, “ having elapsed,” was used after the 
number, and another such as Pravartamane, “being current," 
was used in connection with the name of the cyclic year These 
words were, for brevity's sake, afterwards dropped; and in the 
course of time, the sense, to express which they were used, was 
also forgotten, and the number came to be regarded as denoting 
the current year So that what we do on this side of the country 
is that we use the past or expired year without knowing that it is 
past year. 

And there are in the Inscriptions instances of mistakes 
due to the circumstance that the real past year came to be 
regarded as the current year. Thus in No 86 of the Pali, Sanskrit, 
and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, Saka 911 is given along with the 
cyclic year Vikrti. Now, according to the Tables, the number of 
years that had expired before Vikrti was 912 and the current year 
was 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by the supposition 
that Saka 912 which represented the years that had expired came 
to be thought of as the current year. Just as we, on this side of the ' 
country, consider 1805 as the current year now, though it indi- 
cates the past year, and the writer of the Inscription wishing to 
give the years that had expired before his current year, put them 
as 911, The same is the case with the Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, 
and 284, the Saka dates in which are 1444, 1084, 1430, 1453, 1114, 
and 1128, respectively, and are two years behind the current year 
as determined by the cyclic years given along with them. 

In some cases the Saka dates are in advance of the Scmvatsara 
or cyclic year by one year, Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant af 
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Goriodlllithe Saka date is 730 and the Saihvatsara Vyaya, an^ 
in the Kanheri Inscription of Amoghavarsa, we have Saka 775 
and .the Prajapail Samvatsara. Now the vSaka years immediately 
preceding Vyaya and Frajapati were 728 and 773, while the 
current years were 729 and 774 respectively This difference 
might be accounted for on the supposition that the current 
years 729 and 774 were from the usual custom understood to 
be past years and the writers of the documents desirous of 
giving the current years added 1 and put them down as 730 
and 775. The date in No 79 of Pali, Sanskr t, and Old Eanarese 
Inscriptions is three years behind the current Samvatsara, and 
that in No. 228, four years ; No. 221 has 1113 for 1121 ; and No. 
246, 1492 for 1485. These must be considered to be mistakes 

The Saka dates given in the preceding pages represent in most 
cases the years that had expired before tbe.particular occurrences 
mentioned. Thus “ in 855 ” mean.s S-'ifi tjears of the Saka era 
had expired. 
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INTRODUCnON TO HEMiDBI’S VRATAKHANDA. 

• * 

In the critical notes D. represents the MS. in the Deccan Col- 
lege Library, No 234 of A. 1881-82; D 2 another recently added 
to the Collection, S. the MS. belonging to the old Sanskrit College, 
No 657 ; Kh the MS belonging to Ehaegirale, and G. the MS. 
procured by Gangadhar Sastri Datar See Section XIV, first page, 
note 2. 

^TinHI'lk^F’^T^tTTOT I 

in^ I II ^ II 

* These two stanzas exist only in a mutilated form in 8. and D. 2, but they 
occur fully in D and Kh which contain the shorter Pra^asti In G. which 
contains both the Praiiastis mixed together, they occur at the head of the 
shorter one, so that they appear to belong to the latter rather than to 
the other. 

J tTf for HIT D Kh > if* for t. D Kh. 

^ Raiaprasasti I, 

3?r?rrf5'T-TS,^'T»T‘PrilkukfnTi^dT- 

% ^ 
j5!r’i<"pj3Tw?ir^r5rfM';pHfe5T: i 

^7l^rTur^ininfk’Titfu?7rrn^TBfr; II f II 
cgftiT SRRiT 41**1 l^fl ?fkR*r: <TiriW: I 

*r4Ttpflg;f*Hi*PR ii ^ ii 

?PT?fTfsr fj i 

r*> * 

II y n 

aitTJl^ aTi^*W15f5fTlI: TilHT 
ST?riT?^?T!T SgiikurfisT^IlT I 

? WJTrefS 3fRR5»a V »5leq-*S WsqCx, ^ e in%G. gpfiS. y for 
JIvrniQ. «, r ! 1 T® for qsfi « S. D2 ^ 3H S.'D2. ^a. for gi^. 
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It “ II 

?i ii ^ ii 

iTfT’ r|+*llS'»lft ?1 57“ 

?!T^i ^ »^Tl1hT I 

^5(r4 f- 

a 

STTT- WfT »T fira srsrftsfHnf^: II « II 
^»!W5TJfr*T??R I 

fPT! ^5i TSTiTi ^ ii c ti 

57^*1 



nsTRTfi' 3»n*nr: ii ^ ii 

«N 

?T^ f^f4 ip^Tf I^TTifmri'^f^msn irw ?5Tr# i 

sqlin jfrSfT 5n5TT %f%sr #• II ? 6 II 

^3;|4Vtrr<T irtr ^srr- 1 

sTfr^ra TTi»n}T.?mT- ii ?? ii 

« 

TH! TTm aptnf^li ?s ii 

r , 

3TAn^»f(=PT TTlf^iTiptnsiir'W’*!!# 1 
(5ff»5iT7^7THif7 sTfro? ff^ ^5T' II II 

«r»r»rtjT«T%fq gT?'^'i*nr^ i 
3T»irr ’iift 'iH'iTm ^-i ii ?v ii 

5fw^tVm 7»T 5?" I 

nsn ^«r5it*rt ii f ii 

« - 

3fl»ftfioiTjg»i?pTT7vm’i'nn7UT i^r ww ii ii 

^ 51^. S D 2 5f^ a 5 TurffiT S HtfpT G- \ T5Tt S. G. v >1^ 8- G- 

“. S?I»nf 8. sjfrnw G sqwg- G 2. ^ jq-nw- D 2. N* for rmr 0. ^p^iTT D 2. 
t oTiT^i^s G. S fs So both MSS, also D 2, But there must be a mistake. 
The name of SHra’s son sni^ “* dmsaised as iirff. Perhaps the reading is 

? ? jn gnft- s. jni'f • d. 2 . 
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i!?r^ (%E? 

ugi^ i 

?Tcli HfffT 

^ i T «n ag <«i uriwr^ ii j'* ii 

S? nfi*! If < I 

!TfH(T Raim^rg^. ^ “^r^fravins? n ?<? n 
fT’i it RRiiiiR' <i5pn ftiRTlNfii I 
I^ISJT ^gvi^Jp 9t5i^^rn u ii 

’f»n(%4iin Tg'n'iiiTi >t^ r^i\ TTaJiHt i 
fsiwTTT ?war?iit jrqtnPFfhnq ii ^ « ii 
^ iTH^iwPir ^sirriapfi grrrffiwT^ l 

?i^im5r(iRTri%#r Jj4«fisi#in: ii ^ ? ii 
^ fr THTT (^imsT^irflut^iB’T sftJint i 
wV JRRRI %73f!f5T»lI5- II II 

31V vr&^Rff *i#l<n^=PRifR • 

3T3|f^ fT^liT TI3T(5 rJT 35 JnjlgjH ^Tjpl: II II 
siVt vii^^ni^fTV in%>i?imi rt«nctHrfi - 
wwRifvr garsv^i^f >Tffr g#t ftiv- 1 
". v wMUtt f tfi^f^iJrwSv.si 

ifwrr >fi5i4^rswmi*9f mv ii 

3T31VRt!vsf5T3T’IViW inj.'t^Wif^'i^Hmfi I 

9 ii3Tr i%iTijT iraiwT (vf'y^f^vmTn^T ii s'* ii 


3n€(%^RSi fir^q i 

. , ^ 

R vifi^r WTfiniT «Pfi5rt wf4<hqw vvw w ii ii 


!T% vfr vfriH. qravi»im ^if»i i 

«l5T?l«ip;tHVIK?fWffW!TI% II S'* II 


I 


f ^ for 1 ^ D2. 9 S' I (!• totally incorrect and there is a 

lacuna. D 3. has VSj for of 8. 3. The PurS^ic genealogy ends here. 

BubSbu, however, is there called SucSni. y givtpit D 3. u yi ^fiKdfd ' US. 
^ 9 VISI^: S. ^TfffDT. O' '• This is the reading of 8., D 3 and O. probably for 
lirn^il^. But the name according to Pandit Bhagvanlal’s grant was i^r/gipir, 
e 8. and O. have a wrong and unintelligible reading here. ^ qtq' 8. qi% O. for 
1 ^, f a The visarga is dropped in 8. and G. D 2. 

25 ( B. O' Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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f«r. %3wr: ii »«? H 

RS;^r Vb qpHSB 15^ I 

3m<nf7 q: «P5Mri9Fnr4(q- r V=f 11 ^ ^ h 

R |T% I 

9 

q(q ) q»w=iT -rSjr rw rr'^r ftq sniSr ii q» ii 

^ t 

RWqHsfKRRfRlSWHW: R'lOfiqiR: RRRqTR R %fIB: I 

fppn33rRT33 RcftqmniR ^iMiitsiafr r nan n ii ? n 

i1AfTI^*|fR*il4iq’ RRR I 

R «Ftn(i ^HTRTIRR^R: II Vr II 

RqR»3irffTRii^[^^%R: 1^: I 
3 TR» 7 R 3 THTirr^?i'( 3 Tr?^fblRI U \-( || 

la 

3T(RKr RR: bI^rr^' «{iq4^ sinr | 

sTfrfr imv ll 

RRfwq^Tly sRR^gR:qi%:i 
awirqrs?^ RII%SRn3T: RIRTBRiRfR in'* II 

RR) RBfR^gRTOWRWTR: I 
SB qi^sTTHIR ■ risr'iR H <5 II 

Rlfiqn-RT*q ftlTiR ^RIR I 

R*q- rr: ftii[ajR5Ri3iR3iy3!Rra>im 11 ■s('» 11 

Si* ^ ^ _ S'* 

R; sfir-IRRlRRIR RR*' RlofWRBRlR 

R : qrJnrr^p^f,’ r rr* 5 ^ sr^r rorr 1 

Rf RT RycRifR^R ^RqfR aiftlRR^ 

^ ^ ^ . '*'» 

RiSRTORRRcqRitR iR^ Rf iriRSS?! SRRR II II 

? 8. G have {ristr; i%3RT« « R® 5?nl>2. q rRi for rrt S. 0. y Here S. 
ends, aud the following is based on G. and D2, of which the former is, as I 
have already observed, an extremely incorrect Manuscript, u, eqTflR O. a 
|^|G, va This word in G. must be some mistake as it has no significance 
here D2 has a hich also a mistake e Rfi^; for Rfiftr; G. q O. has 
58I<R« ?» RT^RTR IS q?rRRIg in G. anflir D 2. js gafiff D 2. o^q. 

U 2. { y R D2 for r; ; •* tRRiR, for 0. ^ 5, Rl^ for (^yor G. G. has 

RiT and D 2. for 
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a 

5f(f>i<nwT*n5i : i 
jJsPIiS: 

3 

jrff<T»rn»r< : « v« li 
niiT3F^«rJr> at?^!T5r«wT: 

« ^ ^ ■* ^ ^ 

<I??lPf5TOT ^IJfW 

f?^r « v? « 

^1^: Ti ^ (lr|?>i?TgT: l 

U 

*R^«iKJT 3T33T^f*r^^: 

vftam^lq^^^TfJn iWn^TT3in% • i 

^nfl^rT#t(T ^fasn sfifT: ••prot^'Tt 

>l%i*TS5r*f HtsT^far: wif5»’fiF' ; » vi ii 

3|^«Tifhf<%?r^i i^f^inr ({uraf^- 

%inT(Si%: iraar vrr<wn<Ji>S’^: i 
^ 1« 

W^'%M'<l'4yir%T5^f RTRiSTTW IT: 
sftifis'W II yy II 

fwfi RirftT ff^ irfiHi in^i fT!5; I 

?^im; gii: II y' II 


I»f< I 



jfiiir: ym5 Hf3^M« »FTl wnf^: II ys ii 


ipT; fwf <w«=VH<w>rr' 


? In the MSS, we have «RrfS*TR«%». ’ G. has l%yi5T; for 3T7W5T:. 3 m- 
D *• y 5I(8»T in G- “i tIsW onsb* *o be unless the son of 

Budradeva is meant. ^ ^ff^; for gJSf; D. 8. •* This line is thus written in G. 
<ft»PlTiW>^^^ WiiH Rn ^ ; aiso in D 8, except jj; for last^. € G. ^ ^- 

f^l O. ^ 9 cHl^ for inlSiT G- ^ ? tijpaoQ. ^iSfG, 
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jPrt&TrlTmrT 

»j ji<< w^<lRRra»^ri3iiti3ftpH: i 

to. 

R if »l9lf^: ?pN ii n 
ft HtsiVn*^: iprnft swnr ^li *is»i59in>T: i 
RI^ 3I!1?iir Rr^lfY^^ tl^V^Klf^ 31flT II V\ II 


’fi’i: *PiaT 9ir iffortr: n'^® n 

JTPT SHTiTf 


5^ ir: ^fPT??t *)*irar«i^Y!T i 

wl wrqgsjr j;RfHir:^nrai^i!ic^ 

«p|«isifl5rfn?i ii “? ii 

^nn=n*# jrt fP/fr^iiTs^iTi (it”) 


TOl 5lgF ’ 

^«T«rriT 'TgTvnjq^Jwrjii^vJi ¥5 *iin n '*.? n 


? This Jjin is omitted in the MSS. since it is follo«'ed by another 
and the copyists mistook the one for the other. The compound is to be dis- 
solved as 3T»Ti?t viTMl'aMfS; I *rft tl^T Jl * lf a T ?i|<<Ig| ;. t for 

J7 D 8. ^ which is also the reading of D2, as an epithet of Maba- 

deva, involves censure instead of praise. The correct form of the word is, 
probably, in which case it would be an epithet of Bhojadeva. 

y After this follow stanxas 14 and 19 of the next Prn^asti in D8. 




B&japra^sti II. 

ttht i 

ft'M ^ Jm: ii y II 

T^H3^f^i?rf(^njr: jnrjM: ii ii 

HI 3 : II Ml 

flsT TTOW 'TWT»lrtil5T^I'T I 

3T>i^l%<Tr(?r jUfft!??*? TOraH*renqnft^^^itWiTcr 11 « 11 
n ■s^r^ pof JWisqwfnrl^ ^ 1 

i1riT7 !7i^ ’T'iii <rtt(vnSj?nq(31 ^^wpioi ik n 
qP^^^isflr 54^1^4 %y 1 

fjTiWi JtjnjrqsT ifirin i^r^Ti^ nnwH^r ik n 

W’qi!^ ^1 ?n!flPTOiTs^ 1 

i%>fi?>r Ti3TRr 11 { > 11 

f:jr^reffI^iJl^FOiniI^|(lf^ (3Tfm 'Tin? 
ji^ffiT fr<n'mP^i%fT^Hs?ri=TTo4i?pfi; 1 
5-,'4 Tlf^^l^Tjpn^ ^ jf.q »>| |U H q rf »T?T- 
«% 5i^mnr fOTT^i^; 11 >ni 

3T'4 JRNl^r^T 5J®J (jr^B^^ri^rSfa I 
sn^rft’ g4 11 ?5 n 

j| j(< »i4q4iT(Si3i3»4t(S5#fi^^^: 1 

Hioftmiwniq: ff ^ ^4 arirfi^ ll n I* 

3t 4 snf 1 

?74 iT4ti%fl^k: 5 r?^ II ?y « 

3TiT <rq If isT^jisr 1 

figPT 1 % ii ?« 11 

5ra4r Jw W 

? Jira Kh. ;( ^^»?T3; D & Kh, =^ 07 * 1 ^; Q. ^ niT Kli- y ?rfi»r Kb. 
& G. H 4)^ Kh. ^(frqr Q. ^^i^[Kh.& Q. « s^ri'lTIg^B Kh. o55r?H[f; 
woftG-<f fr4 igftfi}5fni^ Kh. ftf^rRprJr d. ^ 0 - ?« g 

<rm for i^TOf% G. qiwir; Kh. 
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HT *l*3fpn”n^ II l| 


HR: H55!P^5THtfM *OTST Hf ¥|8t5r: II f'* li 


TJTfSRT^r 1R: mnft i 

flfi^*9^i qiT^ >rrT: ii n 

311^ *iiu<'H«*’H'i(?Hi: *fi%ioii9^: 'rt 



?ft frsR^ %.%ppmRlW 
y»'5ii((i5lri6iw^Hif9s5^Ri?.: II II 


snRjfWpTT’Wjri^ 5TTHTr HRRnT^RRraW I 
* fR l P l «IRH|J« | jf qT=ft ^ ft»lt?r II 9» II 

¥4(s^ffirtiR?lMc5TT?re»l/w^ I 
3fli%ftEf?r II II 

HT IRI^ Rin- 


JR1 Hi«K<»rift'T: w>i*R %»nfsR}c: y: 
ifiWiPpm^H/^siHj5fi ^ 5fj*^ II II 
4fHM4M5l1%: II 


1 Q ^ ^’RfsT wrt*! D. innfi Kh. ^ ^ifi^lim: D. %qoni^: 

Kh. The middle letter of the name in O. look* somewhat like 7, bat there is 
little question that the copyist had 7 before him and made it appear like S' 
by producing the aether cnrre and making its end touch the knot of 7. 
V D- « D 8 ^ 3T^ for 3T^[ D8. 




THE WOKE DONE BY 

THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY 

TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF INDIAN HISTORY BY THE 

Study of Inscriptionr 


[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Extra Number : The Centenary Memorial Volume, 1905 ; 
Part II, Sanskrit Section ; pp 33fif.] 


There is no record in the literature of the country of the poli- 
tical revolutions and changes of dynasties that India and the 
sereral provinces went through before the advent of Mahomedans. 
We have therefore to depend principally upon Inscriptions on 
stone and copper-plates, and on coins, for information on these 
points The work of deciphering and translating Inscriptions op 
this side of India, was, up to 1872, performed by our Society. In 
that year the Indian Antiquary began to be published, and the 
Inscription-work was in a very large measure undertaken by it, 
and subsequently by the Epigraphia Indica which began to be 
issued on behalf of Government in 1891. The latest and most 
satisfactory work will, of course, be found in the pages of the last 
and also of the Indian Antiquary. But the work done by our 
Society has also been of great importance, and my object is now to 
place before you a summary of it. 

MAURYA DYNASTY. 

The earliest Inscriptions are those of the Maurya Prince, 
Asoka, which go back to about the year 245 B. C. In our Presi- 
dency we find his Edicts inscribed on rook at Junagad. Good eye- 
copies of these were prepared by Captain ( afterwards General ) 
Le Grand Jacob in 1843. These were published in the First Volume 
of OUT Journal. Nothing further has been done by our Society 
since, and most of the work was performed by the Asiatic Society 
cf Bengal and by scholars in Europe, and lastly by the Indian 
Antiquary and the Epigraphia Indica. In Volume XVII, however, 
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we have a copy of the Twelfth Edict of Asoka at Sahabazgarhi, 
which had been missing before, and was newly discovered by 
Captain Deane, published with remarks by the French scholar M. 
Senart. And in Volume XXI, the latest issued by our Society, we 
have notes by D. B. Bhandarkar discussing certain points in the 
first two Rock Edicts and on the sect of Ajivikas referred to in the 
seventh pillar Edict, and in certain caves dedicated to it by Asoka 
and his grandson Dasaratha The work done in connection with 
these Inscriptions has by no means attained perfection yet, and it 
will require the attention of acute scholars for many a year 
to come. 

The Ksatrapas and The Guptas 

Later in date are the Inscriptions of a dynasty of princes who 
called themselves Xsatrapas or Mahaksatrapas This, in all likeli- 
hood, was a dynasty of foreign origin and belonged to the Saka 
race. Like other foreigners who came in in later times, they 
adopted the current Hindu religion and Hindu manners. The 
name of the founder was Oastana, which has a foreign look ; but 
all his descendants adopted Hindu names such as JayadEman, 
Rudradfiman, Rudrasena, &c. They were probably worshippers 
of Siva, since the name “Rudra” frequently occurs in their names. 
There are several Inscriptions of this dynasty, but the principal 
one is that of the third prince named RudradSman. It records the 
repair of a dam to the Sudarsana lake near Junagad in the year 
72 Saka corresponding to 150 A. D. A copy of this Inscription was 
first published in Volume I in the year 1842 by Jacob and Wester- 
gaard. A better copy, with a transcript and translation, was 
published by Dr. Bhau Daji in 1862 in Volume VII. Another In- 
scription,', dated 127 Saka, of the Mahaksatrapa Svami-Rudrasena, 
existing on a pillar at Jasdan in Kathiawar, was also published 
by the same scholar in Volume VIII. 

There are several more inscriptions, though they do not 
appear in our journals ; but the names and dates of the several 
princes of this dynasty have been chiefly determined by the 
legend on their coins, which are found in large numbers in 
Kathiawar This dynasty was finally exterminated by Can- 
dragupta Vikramfiditya of the Gupta race about 310 Saka 
ot 388 A. D.; and this revolution is indicated by another Inscrip- 
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tion about the Sudarsana lake mentioned above. The bank gave 
way again in the time of Skandagupta in the year of the Gupta 
era 136, corresponding to 454 A D., and was repaired the ndxt 
year. The two Inscriptions on ihe Sudarsana lake, therefore, 
briefly indicate three changes of dynasties from about the year 
322 B. C. to 455 A. D. The'dam is said to have been constructed 
originally by Candragupta Maurya through his Police Officer 
Pusyagupta, a Vaisya. The lake was rendered still more efficacir 
ous 66 years later by Asoka, his grandson. Then it gave way, as 
we have seen, in the time of Rudradaman about the year 150 A.D., 
and the second Inscription shows that it gave way again when the 
ruling prince was Skandagupta. Thus Kathiawar was first 
governed by the Mauryas, afterwards by the Ksatrapas, anc at a 
later period by the Guptas. This Inscription of Skandagupta was 
for the first time fully translated and published with a facsimile 
and transcript by Dr. Bhau Daji in Volume VII of our Journal. 
Bhau Da]i also published a revised translation of another record of 
the same prince inscribed on a Lat, or pillar at Bhitari, in Volume 
X, and, later, another copy and translation of the same were publi- 
shed in 1885 by Pandit Bhagvanlal. This is all that our journals 
contain of the records of the Gupta dynasty 
The ValabhI Dynasty. 

A General of the name of Bhauarka was appointed — in all like- 
lihood, by one of the later Gupta princes — to rule over Kathiawar 
in the last quarter of the fifth century ; but about the end^of that 
century and immediately after, when the Gupta dynasty broke up 
in consequence of the incursions of the Huns and from other 
causes, the rulers of ValabhI declared themselve.s independent and 
ruled over a large part of the country, the limits of which, however, 
have not yet been determined In Volume HI of our Journal we 
have a grant of Dharasena II, the seventh prince, and another of 
Slladitya II translated by the Rev P Andpr.son in 1851 In Volume 
X we have a transcript of a grant of Dharasena I with remarks on 
the numerals in the ValabhI plates published by me In Volume XI 
we have two grants of Slladitya, the fitteenth prince, and of 
SllSditya I published by V N Mandlik. In Volume XX Mr Jack- 
son of the Indian Civil Service has published a grant of Maharaja 
Dronasimha, the third of the princes, which is important in this 
86 ( B. O. Bhandarkar's Works, VoL III. ] 
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nqwcti thftt it is th« earliest hitherto found, and is dated 183 of 
the Gupta-Valabhl era, corresponding to 501 A. D. As Dropasiihha 
JWras the third prince, the date of this grant enables us to fix the 
toundMion of this dynasty in the last quarter of the fifth century. 
Ihere is also another grant published by the same scholar of 
of Dhruvasena II, bearing the date 320 of the Gupta era. 

No other Inscriptions relating to Kathiawar or Gujarat occur 
in the journals of our Society till about the thirteenth century. 
In 1844 Wathen published an Inscription which exists at Soman&- 
tha — Pattana alluding to the construction of the temple. Wathen’s 
translation was very faulty, and the record was again translated by 
Dr. BUhler in Epigraphia Indica, Volume II. The latest C&lukya 
prince mentioned therein is Bhlmadeva II, and the date is 1272 
Vikrama, corresponding to 1215 A D. There is also an Inscription 
of princes of the Cudfisama family, who ruled in Girnsr from 
about the tenth to the beginning of the fifteenth cen';ury. It refers 
to a prince of the name of Mandalika. 

s^tavAhana DYNASry, 

Turning to MaharSstra, the oldest Inscriptions we find are 
those which mention princes of the Satav&hana or S&liv&hana 
dynasty. They exist in the Nasik cave temples, the Earli cave 
temples and at Nanaghat, Eanheri, Bhaje, Junnar and Kuda. In the 
period to which they refer, the earlier or Pah Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition, and the oaves were constructed as rest- 
houses for the wandering mendicants, and places of worship, for all 
devotees of Buddhism. The earliest of these Inscriptions is that 
in which Krsnaraja belonging to that dynasty is mentioned. It 
occurs in a small cave at Nasik. Copies of the Inscriptions at 
Eanheri, Nasik, Karli, Bhaja, Junnar and Euda, prepared by 
Lieut. Brett, were published in 1854 in Volume V of our Journal. 
Those at Eanheri and Nasik were translated from Lieut. Brett’s 
copies by the Rev Dr. Stevenson. In his time, however, Pali 
studies had scarcely begun, and consequentlv his translations are 
misleading and quite unreliable. In Volume VI we have excellent 
eye-copies of the Eanheri and other Inscriptions by E.W. West, and 
In Volume VII of those at Nasik by the same gentleman and his 
brother, A. A. West. These copies I used for my translation pub- 
lished in the Trausactious of the International Oriental Cmigress 
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of 1974. A good maiay years afterwards Paitdit Bhagvaalal stud 
I>r. Bfihtor published their owa translatious of them. TffiaUy w» 
haveeopiwBofihe'BedSB InsoriptioDs by A. A. West in Vcdume VIII, 
and in i9M Ilxseription publidied in Vcd. XII, the name of Madhart- 
puta Sirisakaeena, a Satarabana, was brought to light by PaiBdit 
Bhagraalat. Papers on tho Sanskrit numerals in the cave Ineerlp- 
ttuns and oil those oeourring in the Nanaghat Inscriptions hare 
been published by Dr. Bhan Daji and Pandit BhagTanM in 
Tolumes VIII and XII, respectively. 

THI XbatrXpa Nahapina. 

« 

The Satavahanas established their sovereignty over Maha- 
rastra in the first centuiy before Christ; but they were displaced 
about the end of the first century after by a prince of the name 
of Xsaharata Bahapana. The Inscriptions of his son-in-law, 
Usavadata, the son of Dinika, occur at Nasik and Xarli ; and 
one, of a minister of Nahapana. at Junnar. This Bahapana is 
called Mahaksatrapa and appears to have belonged to the 
same race which ruled over Kathiawar and Ujjayinl, i. e., 
the Saka race. But there is no traos of a successor of BabapAna 
having ruled over Maharastra, and it i& expressly stated in the 
large Inscription at Basik that Khakharata’s family was exter- 
minated by Gautamiputra. This Khakharata is Ksahsvata, which 
was another name of Nahapana. 

The SWcas were driven out about 133 A. D. by the Satav&bMiM-. 
The naones of the princes of this family occurring in our Insorip* 
tions arer— 

( 1 ) Krsnaraja ( Z) Satakarnl, 

( 3 ) Gauiamlputra-^takarni ( 4 ) Vasisthlputra Pulumeyi, 

( 5 ) 'Gautaatlpirtra ^ Yajfia ( 6 ) Vasisthlputra Catusparna 
^aiakaami ( Caturapana ) Saiakami, 

( 7 ) and Madharlputra Sakasena 

The ^atavahanas are mentioned in Puranio Genealogies by 
the name of Andhrabhrtyas. The names of all the princes men- 
tioned above, except the last two, occur therein. 

The SatavShanas seem to have ruled over Maharastnr till 
about the end of the second century ; and the next dynasty. In- 
scriptions of whioh we have in ahnndance, was founded about ^ 
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beginning of the fifth century. 'What piinces ruled oyer th 
Qouniry during the intervening period of three hundred yea^s^ 

do not know for certain. Very probably a family of the nam^ 
of Traikutaka ruled over it and a portion of Gujarat during thia 
interval, and used an era which is the same as that used by the 
rules of Cedi, the country about Jabbalpore and Chattisgad. Its 
initial date is 249 A. D. A copper-plate grant found in a Caitya 
in one of the caves at Kanheri, dated in the 245th year of that 
dynasty, has been published in Volume V of our Journal : and 
another by a prince of the name of Dharasena, issued &om the 
victorious camp of the Traikutakas, dated 207, is published in 
Volume XVI. These years correspond to 494 and 456 A. D. There 
was always a close connection between the rulers of Cedi, called in 
later times Haihayas and Kalaouris and the Calukyas and BSstra- 
kutas of Maharilstra The Haihayas may have ruled over this 
part of the country alsq in earlier times, and afterwards been 
driven out by the Early Calukyas. 

THE EARLY CXLUKYA DYNASTY. 

Now we come to the Early Calukya dynasty. We have in 
Volume II a grant of Visnuvardhana, brother of PulakeSi II, who 
begaii to reign in 610 A. D., was on the throne in 6S4, and was seen 
by Hioun Thsang in 639. In the same Volume, we have another 
of Nagavardhana, son of Jayasimha, another brother of the great 
Pulaked. In 1851 General Sir Le Grand Jacob published a facsi- 
mile, transcript and translation of a grant of Vijayaditya, the 
ninth prince of the dynasty who ruled from 696 A. D. to 733 A. D.< 
and of another of Vijayabhattarika, the queen of Candraditya, the 
eldest son of Pulaketi II, both found at Nerur, a village in the 
Savantwadi State, and a third found at Kochare and issuedby the 
same lady. These grants contain the genealogy of the family 
from the first prince Jayasimha to the reigning sovereign. A grant 
of Satyasrayadhruvarajendravarman issued from Bevatldvlpa 
under the direction of tlie Calukya Lord, dated 532 Saka, has been 
published by K. T. Telang in Volume X. In Volume IX, Dr. Bhau 
Daji has noticed the photographs of the Inscriptions at Dharwar 
and Mysore One of these is the celebrated Aihole Inscription of 
Pulakesi II, dated 556 Saks, corresponding to 634 A. D. Anntbt^y 
is an Inscription in a cave-temple dedicated to Visnu at Badami 
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by MangallSa the fifth prince. In Volume XIV a revised transcript 
and translation of Nagavardhana's grant, mentioned above, with 
remarks containing a discussion of the chronology of the Early 
C&lukyas, and giving the correct date of the Aihole Inscription, 
have been published by me. 

A branch of this Early C&lukya dynasty was established in 
Gujarat, and the capital of that branch appears to have been 
Navasari. A grant of Sryadraya l^fiditya Yuvar&ja Of this branch, 
dated 421, either of the Gupta or Cedi era, has been published 
in Volume XVI, and another of Buddhavarsa of the same branch, 
uncle of the Vikramaditya of the main branch, in Volume W 
In Volume XVI Dr. Fleet has published a grant of Adityavarman, 
son of Pulakesi II, three of Vikram&ditya I, and one of Vina- 
y&ditya, the eighth prince of the dynasty. Upon the whole, it may 
be stated that our journals contain very valuable information 
about this dynasty. 

The Ristraeuta dynasty. 

• • • 

The last prince of the Early Calukya dynasty, Klrtivarman, 
was defeated and dethroned by Dantidurga who belonged to the 
R&strakuta race. This Bsstrakuta family that bad been 
ruling over some province for at least five generations 
before, acquired supreme sovereignty in MaharSstra in the 
time of Dantidurga His grant found at Samanagad and 
dated Saka 675, corresponding to 753 A. D., was translated 
by Bal Shastri Jambhekar and published in 1847 in our Volume 

II. Then in Volume III, we have a grant of Govinda IV, the 
fifteenth prince, dated Saka 855 or 933 A D., found at Sangali and 
translated by General Jacob. In Volume XVIIT, I published an 
important grant, bearing date 862 Saka, corresponding to 940 A.D., 
by Krsna III, on a of the most powerful princes of the family 
found at Deoli near Wardha. The Navasari plates issued by Indra 

III, the thirteenth prince, dated Saka 836, translated by Prof. S. 
B. Bhandarkar, nave been published in the same Volume. 

In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an Inscription, in which Prthvl- 
r&ma, a feudatory chief, owing allegiance to Xrsnarfija, is mentioned 
as having constructed a Jaina temple at Sugandbavarti, and as- 
signed some land for its support in Saka 897, corresponding to 975 
A D., and another which records tiie building of a Jaina temple at 
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Mulguod in the Saka 7 ear 824, oturreepoBdinK to 902 A. D. Tha 
Kis^araja hare spokan of is Krsna IL In the First VoluiDe a grant 
found at Kharepatan was published in 1843 by Bal Oangadhar 
Shasiri The grant was issued by a feudatory chief ruling over 
Southern Eonkan. In the beginning the whole genealogy of the 
Bfistrakutas, from the first prince Dantidurga to the last Eakkala, 
is given, and it is a valuable document, and has enabled us to 
correct many a mistake in some later grants and conjectures of 
modern scholars. 

A branch of the Rastrakuta dynasty was established in Gujarat, 
similar to the one of the G&lukya dynasty noticed before. A grant 
of Earka I of this branch, deoi{^ered, transcribed and translated 
by D. R. Bhandarkar, has been published in Volume XXIT. The 
date of the grant is 738 .Saka or 816 A. D. A grant of Abhimanyu 
belonging to a Basirakuta family, which appears to be certainly 
different from the family that ruled over MahsrSstra, has been 
published in Volume XVI by Pandit Bhagvanlal. 

The Later CAlukya Dynasty. 

The last prince Eakkala of the R&strakuta dyimsty was van- 
quished and dethroned by Tailapa who belonged to the C&lukya 
family, and thus became the founder of the dynasty kn»>wn by the 
name of the Later C&lukyas. This was an important dynasty ; 
but we have not many documents referring to it in our Journals. 
In Dr. Bhau Daji's notice of the photographs of the Inscriptions at 
Dharwar and Mysore ( referred to above ) in Volume IX, we have 
mention of an Inscription containing the name of Vikram&ditya 
Ttibhuvanamalla, the sixth prince, in which is recorded the grant 
by his feudatory Mayuravarman. In Volume X Dr Fleet gives an 
Inscription which records the grant of land by SSntivarman, a 
feudatory of Tailapadeva, to a Jaina temple he had constructed at 
Sugandbavarti in Saka 902 or 980 A. D. This prince was Tailapa, 
the founder of this dynasty. Another, published by the same 
scholar, mentions Eartavirya who is represented as a feudatary 
of Bhuvanaikamalla; a third records the grant of land by Sena, a 
dependent of Tribhuvanamalla, but the immediate servai^ of hia 
son, Jayakarna, in the l^ka year 1009, and a fourth, a grant by 
E&rtavlrya, a feudatory of the same monarch, in 1019 Saka He 
also notices an Inscription in which Anka, owing allegiance to 
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Trailokyanudla, is represented to have made a errant in idle year 
970 Saka, and Kartavirya, in 1009 Saka. 

Bhuvanaikamalla was the C&lukya prince Somesvara II, who 
reigned from about ;069 A. D. to 1076 A. D.; Tribhuvanamalla, 
Vikramaditya II ( 1076-1127 ), the patron of Vijhanesvara, the 
author of the Mitaksara ; and Trailokyamalla was Somesvara 

I, who reigned from 1040 A. D to about 1069 A. D. 

In Volume XI Dr. Fleet hsis published Inscriptions which 
record grants by chieftains of the Sindavamsa nr Sinda race, 
who were feudatories of the Calukya Emperors Bhuvanaikamalla, 
Jagadekamalla, the successor or Somesvara Ilf, and Nuramadi 
Taila the great-grandson of Vikram&ditya. In these grants 
occur the names of all the Calukya princes from Jayasimha, 
( the grandson of Tfiilapa, and the fourth prince of the djmasty ) 
to the reigning monarch. 

This family had many offshoots, and one of these ruled over 
Southern Konkan and had Sangameshvar as its capital. In Volume 

II, we have an Inscription of a prince belonging to one of these, 
and in Volume IV we have another, dated Sake 1182, correspond- 
ing to 1260 A. D , found in the Rajapur Taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District. The donor mentioned in it is Eesava Mah&jani, minieter 
of a chief of the name of Kainvadeva. Probably, E&Invadeva 
belonged to the same dynasty as that which had Sangameshvar for 
its capital 

The Kalacubi Dynasty. 

The lalor Calukyas were lollowed by the Kalacuris A grant 
of Soma, the son of Bajjana, the founder of the dynasty, dated 
1096 Saka, corresponding to 1174 A D., has been published by me 
with a transcript and translation in Volume XVIII 

The Yadava dynasty. 

The Kalacuri dynasty had a very precarious existence of about 
25 years ; and it was followed by the Yadavas, who had before 
been subordinate Chiefs dependent on the Later Calukyas who 
were sovereigns of Kalyana Of the seven ancient Inscriptions 
noticed by Bal Gangadhar Sht«tri in the article published in 
Volume II of our Journal in 1845, Inscription No. Il refers to 
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MshAdeva, the last but one prince of the Y&dava dynasty. Its 
date is 1187 Saks, corresponding to 1265 A. D. ; and Ko. Ill men> 
tions a grant made by an officer of Eannaradeva, which was the 
Prakrit form of Ersnadeva, his name. It is dated 1172 Saka or 
1250 A. D. No. IV refers to the last prince Bamadeva or BSma- 
candra, and is dated 1194 Saks. In Volume IX we have an Inscrip- 
tion of Xrsna, the fourth prince referred to above, dated 1171 Saka 
and published by Dr. Fleet ; and in Volume XV that same scholar 
has published a grant of Singhans, the third prince, dated 1160 
Saks or 1238 A. d. This was the last dynasty that ruled over what 
might be called the Maratha Empire. The last prince, B&madeva 
or B&moandra, was defeated by Allsuddin, and the Mahomedans 
soon afterwards established themselves in the Deccan. 

Several of the Nasik and Earli oaves are monuments of the 
first or S&tavShana family and of the MahSksatrapa Nahapana. 
The cave dedicated to Visnu at Badami and some temples at 
Pattadkal and other places in the Eanarese country, are monu- 
ments of the second dynasty noticed above, that of the Early 
Cftlukyas, and the temple of EsilSss carved out of a solid rook, 
of the third, viz., that of the R&strakutas, the second prince of 
which, Ersns I, caused it to be excavated. The capital of the first 
dynasty was Faithan, of the second Badami, of the third Malkhed, 
of the fourth or Later C&lukyas, Ealyana, and of the fifth viz,, 
that of the Yadavas, Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad. It is 
curious to observe that all these, with the exception of Badami, 
are situated in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and have 
no connection with the main Maratha country It also deserves 
observation that Maharastra has always been politically connected 
with the Eanarese country, though the latter had petty chiefs of 
its own. It is also worthy of notice that two of our dynasties 
established themselves in Gujarat as the modern Marathas have 
done. 

The SilShSra Dynasty. 

Besides the dynasties mentioned above that ruled over the 
whole Maratha Empire, we have Inscriptions of three branches 
of subordinate or feudatory chiefs who belonged to a family 
which was called Silara or SilShSra. They trace their origin to a 
mythical personage, named Jlmutavahan", who is mentioned in 
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Buddhistic books as a Bodhisaitva or a person whose predominant 
fedling is benevolence. 

TtiE Kolhapur SiiiHiRAS 

Of the three branches, one ruled over the districts of 
Kolhapur, Miraj and Karhad It was compose 1 of fifteen 
princes. This was the latest of the three dynasties. We 
have an Inscription of the last prince Bhojadeva II published in 
Volume III of the Literary Society in 1821 by Dr Taylor In 
Volume II of our Journal there are notices by Bal Gan^.adhar 
Shastri of Inscriptions, one of which, dated 1065 Saka, refers to 
Vijayaditya, the fourteenth prince ; another, dated 1058 Saka, to 
Gandaraditya, the thirteenth ; and a third to Vijay&ditya already 
mentioned. In Volume XIII we have a facsimile, transcript and 
translation of a copper-plate grant of Gandaraditya, dated 1032 
Saka, correspondinpr to 1110 A U , published by Pandit Bbagvan- 
lal This dynasty appears to have been founded in the time of 
the BUstrakuta king Krsna III and exterminated by the Y&dava 
king Simghana, who subdued the last prince Bho:a. 

THE North Konkan SilXhAras. 

The dynasty of the Silaharas of Northern Konkan was founded 
in the time of Amoghavarsa I, the Rastrakula prince He assign- 
ed that province to Pullasakti and to his son Kapardm belonging 
to that family, as we see from Inscriptions oicurrmg in the 
Kanheri Caves, copies of which, prepared by West, have been 
published in Volume VI of our Journal. Two of these Inscrip- 
tions were a~ain generally inspected by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and 
his versions of the portions he saw, are given in Volume XIIL 
The dates occurring in them are 775 and 779 of ihe Saka era. 
There is a facsimile, transcript and translation of a grant by 
Aparaditya, one of the latest princes, dated Saka 1049 or 1127 
A. D , in Volume XXI, published by Professor K B. Pathak. An 
Inscription on a stone found near the old Government House at 
Farel, which is now in the Society’s Museum, has been published 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal in Volume XII It records the assign- 
ment of a portion of the revenue of a certain oart in the village of 
Maholi in Salsette, which was in the possession of Ananta Frabhu 
Pai, for the worship of Vaidyanatha Deva by a king of the name 
of Apar&ditya in the month of Magha in the year 1109 Saka, 

27 ( R. G. Bla&darkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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corresponding to 1187 A. u. One of these two Apar&dityas, pro- 
bably the later one, was the writer of the Commentary on the 
Smrti of Yajhavalkya, which is so famous. This dynasty was 
put an end to, a short time after 1260 A. D., by the Y&dava prince 
Mahadeva who vanquished Somesvara, the last ruler of Northern 
Konkan. 

The South konkan SilSharas. 

The third branch of the Silahara family was established in 
Southern Konkan in the time of Krsna I of the Bastrakuta 
dynasty, about the middle of the eighth century of the Christian 
era and the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era. 
The genealogy of this branch up to Saka year 930, corresponding 
to 1008 A. D , IS given in the Kharepatan grant published in 
Volume I of our Journal by Bal Gan 2 :adhar Shastri. The subse- 
quent history of this branch we do not know 

The Kadamba Dynasty. 

Volumes IX and XII bring before us another line of princes 
and chiefs, viz , that of the Kadambas Dr. Fleet gives in the first, 
seven Inscriptions (No. 1 — 7' of princes, beginning with Kakustha- 
varman, and Mr. K. T. Telang in the second, three, the names of 
the princes in which are different. But all the records speak of 
the princes as sons of Harlti and of the Manavyagotna, and as 
worshippers of Mahasena and the Matrs or goddesses. The Early 
Oalukya princes ere so described in their plates. Again, Dr Fleet 
gives in his first article in Volume IX one Inscription of another 
set of Kadamba kinr^s or chiefs, and seven in his second article. 
The names here are different from those in the other Inscriptions. 
Of these the second chief Jayakesi is spoken of in the grants as 
having made Qopapattana or Goa his capital. His grandson 
Jayakesi II married MailalamahadevI, the daughter of Vikrami- 
dit/a II ( 1076 A. D. — 1126 A. D. ) of the Later Calukya dynasty, 
and this circumstance was considered as having conferred so 
much dignity on the family that it is repeated in all the grants. 

The chiefs are also described as Banavaslpuravaradhlsvara, 
1. e , lords of the great c ity of BanavasI, and, like many such expres- 
sions, it means that they were descended from a line of princes 
who reigned gloriously at Banav&si. And we know from other 
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Bouroes that Banav&sl in North Eanara was ruled over by princes 
of the Kadamba race. The princes, therefore, who are described in 
terms similar to those used in the case of the Early Calukyas were 
the rulers of Banav&sl, and were contemporaries or even piedeces* 
SOTS of the Early Calukyas. They were adherents of the Jainas, and 
their grants are made to Jaina temples. The later Eadambas of 
Goa were an offshoot of the original BanavasI Eadambas, as the 
Eonkan Calukyas were of the dynasty that ruled over Ealyana 
and were adherents of Brahmanism. 

In Volume XII are published three copper-plate grants of 
princes of the Vijayanagara dynasty by Dr. Fleet. One, dated 
1276 Saka, was made by Bukkara]a, the founder of the dynasty ; 
another by Harihara, his son and successor, and is dated 1301 
Saka; and the third, dated 1434 Saka, is by Ersnaraya. In 
Volume IV is published a grant in which Madhava, Harihara’s 
Viceroy at Jayantlpura, which is to be probably identified with 
BanavasI, is represented to have besieged Goa, killed hosts of 
Turuskas, probably Mahomedans, and captured the place. After 
his death Narahari was appointed Viceroy. Madhava who is 
spoken of as the Great Counsellor, and th^ Acarya who introduced 
the path marked down by the Upanisads, granted the village of 
Euchara as a means of subsistence to 25 families of Brahmans. 
The boundaries of the village were : — to the east, the village of 
Pfita, to the south, the village of Mhapana, to the west, the sea, 
and to the north, the village of Paraulya. All these villages are to 
the south of Mai wan and north of Vengurla, and the village 
Euchara, to which, in honour of Mfidhava the Viceroy, the name 
M&dhavapurl was given, is probably the present village of 
Eochare. It thus appears that the territory of the Vijayanagara 
kings extended at that time to Vengurla and Malwan. The grant 
was made in Saka 1313, corresponding to 1391 A D , by Madhava, 
but appears to have been carried out by his successor, Narahari 
MSdhava, called MahSpradhana, who is represented os Bukka’s 
Viceroy, governing the BanavasI Twelve Thousand, in an 
Inscription, dated Saka 1290 — 1368 A. D., existing at BanavSsI. 

In Volume VII, Dr. Bhau Daji has published Inscriptions of 
the Vak&taka dynasty occurring at Ajanta. In Volume XIX, we 
have a facsimile, transcript and translation of an Inscription in 
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the temple of Amran&tha near Ealyan by the same scholar. He 
read the date as 782 Saka, hut in a revised transcript and transla- 
tion of the same Inscription by Pandit Bhagvanlal, published in 
Volume XII, it is read as 982. 

In Volume I, we have a very valuable record of the Param&ra 
dynasty of Malwa. It is inscribed on a stone found at Nagpur, 
and was translated by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. It has recently 
been edited by Eielhorn and published in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. II. 

In Volume XXI, we have an article by D. R. Bhandarkar. The 
names of princes of Kanauj occurring in certain Inscriptions on 
stones at Gwalior, Pehe^a and Siyadoni are R&mabhadra, Bhoja, 
Mahendrapala and Mahip&la, each preceding one being father of 
the suoceedinjr. The names occurring in certain copper-plate 
grants are the same, with the exception of the last, end the order 
is the same. The princes also are represented as issuing their 
charters from Mahodaya which is another name of Kanauj ; and 
still they were considered as belonging to a different dynasty from 
tl at of Kanauj. Mr Bhandcrkar after an examination of the 
arguments advanced, comes to the conclusion that the princes are 
the same as those of the stone Inscriptions, and he also explains 
the difference as to the last name. 

In ano;he»’ paper in the same Volume he discusses the 
question of the race of these kings, and concludes that 
they wore the Guriaras against whom our Rfislrakula 
princes, Dhruva, Govinda III, Krsna II, and most of the others, 
were at war. Both dynasties were equally powerful. This Gurjara 
dynasty was established at Kanauj about the middle of the eighth 
century, since its second prince Vatsaraja was a contemporary of 
our Dhruva Nirupama, and, according to a statement in the Jaina 
Harivamsa, was reigning in Saka 705, corresponding to 783 A. D, 
Mahendrapala, the patron and pupil of the poet Rajasekhara, was 
the great-grandson of Vatsaraja, and was on the throne in 903 
A. D. and 907 A, D Rajasekhrra traces the pedigree of his patron 
to the race of Raghu or the Solar race while he was a Gurjara 
and a foreigner, though naturalized and become a thorough 
Hindu. 
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I subjoin a list of the remaining miscellaneouB Inscriptiona 

Vol. I, pp. 96-1Q3— A record of the benefactions of the Emperor 
Akbar at Falitana to the Jains and of the goldsmith 
Tejapal. 

Do. p. 259. — Copy of an Inscription found on a tablet at 
Nagpur. 

Vol. X, p. 19. — Copper-plate grant of Gurjara Dadda II, son of 
Jayabhata, 417 Saka, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Du. p. 46. — Rudradeva’s Inscription at Anamakond, dated 
1064 Saka, a transcript and translation of — , by 
Bhau Daji. 

Do. p. 63. — A revised transcript and translation of the 
Inscription on the Delhi iron pillar, by Bhau Daji. 

Vol XIV, p. 71. — A few notet on the Inscriptions in Kutch, by 
V. N. Mandlik 

Vol. XVI, p. 114 — A Godavari copper-plate grant of the Raja 
Prthvlmula, by Fleet. 

Do. p. 357. — An Inscription from Buddha Gaya of King 

Asokavalla, dated 51 of the era of Laksmana Sena. 

Do. p. 378. — An Inscription from Kota of Sivagana, dated 
796, of the Lords of Malwa. 

Vol. XVII, p. 1. — A Buddhistic Sanskrit Inscription from Java, 
mentioning the construction of a temple of Tara in 
the Saka year 700, by R. Q. Bhandarkar. 

Vol. XIX, p. 348. — An Inscription on the three gateways at 
Ahmedabad, 1868 Samvat, or 1812 A. D., of the time 
of Fattesingh Gaikwar, containing an order for re- 
moving a grievance as regards inheritance. 

Vol. XX, p. 106. — Inscription on three bricks received from a 
place 200 miles from Mandalay in Burma, consisting 
of the usual Buddhistic formula u«if, &c. [ by R.G. 
Bhandarkar ]. 

Do. p. 211 — A grant from the Broach District by Samga- 
masimha, a feudatory, bearing the date 292, pro- 
bably of the Cedi era, by Mr. Jackson. 

Do, p. 269 . — A Eusana stone-inscription and the question 
about the origin of the Saka era, by D. R. Bhandarkar. 



A DEVANAGARI TRANSCRIPT, TRANSLATION AND 
DATE OF A VALABHI COPPER-PLATE 

AND A NEW T NTERPRETATION OF THE FIGURED DATES ON THE 

Grants Of The Valabhi dynasty. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume X, 1871-74, par.es 66ff. ] 

This paper was read on the 11th of January 1872 before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and was published 
in the Journal of that Society. The Translation and Remarks at 
the end of the paper were published in the first number of the 
Indian Antiquary, bearing date January 5, 1872. — N. B. U. 

The Valabhi copper-plate, a Devan&garl transcript of which I 
submit to the Society to-day was put into my hands by Mr. 
Burness about two months ago. My translation of it, with re- 
marks, has already appeared in the first number of the Indian 
Antiquary.’ I will therefore to-day proceed to the consideration 
of its date, and of those of all the Valabhi plates hitherto discover- 
ed and published. 

In this copper-plate the date is given in figures, thus “y©!? 

• 

The first symbol consists of a vertical line having at the lower 
end a circular loop with a point coming out on the right, and at the 
top a stroke consisting of two small curves on the left and a small 
curvilinear stroke on the right. This symbol, more or less modi- 
fied, is often met with in the Valabhi copper-plates and the 
Sur&stra coins. The second consists of a circle with a smaller 
one touching it internally, end the last resembles the modern 
Devan&garl ^ six. 

Before endeavouring to interpret this date, it must 
be premised that the value of the ancient Sanskrit numerals does 
not depend on position. Each symbol has a fixed value wherever 
it may be placed. The first figure in the present case has always 
been understood to signify three hundred, from the evidence of 


1 It IS published ip this Volume immediately after this paper.— N. B. U. 
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Dr. Burn’s Cftlukya and Gurjara plates. But subsequently, when 
it was found on the coins of fourteen or fifteen different kings of 
the S&h dynasty, a doubt was thrown on the received Interprela* 
tion. Mr. Thomas, on a careful observation of the numerals on 
these coins, found a variation in the form and number of the side- 
strokes, from which he gathered that the value of the symbol was, 
in some manner unknown to him, modified by these strokes.’ But 
the exact signification of these was given by our learned Vice- 
President, Dr Bhau Daji. 1 n his paper^ on the Ancient Sanskrit 
Numerals he tells us that the symbol without the right-hand 
strokes represents one hundred ; with one stroke it signifies two 
hundred ; and with two, three hundred. Dr. Bhau’s conclusions 
are based chiefly on the numerals found in the Nasik Cave-Inscrip- 
tions. I have carefully examined Mr. West’s lithographs' of 
these, and I am convinced of the truth of this view. In the same 
Inscription ( No. 25 ) the numbers ‘ one hundred ’ and ‘ two 

hundred ’ occur in words as well as figures. The figures are "V 

and T the first having no side-s-trc ke, while the seccnd has cne. 
In the same manner, in No. 16, the words coiresponding to ‘ two 
thousand ’ and ‘ three thousand ’ occur in the fifth and fourth 
lines, and along with them the symbol for a thousand with one 
side-stroke in the first case and with two in the second. In other 
places also we find the same, so that there can, I think, be no 
reasonable doubt as to the truth of Dr Bhau’s theory. It is also con- 
firmed by the numerals on the Surastra coins.* 

The symbol for one hundred in the present copper-plate has 
besides the two side-strokes, a circular loop at the lower end. I 
first thought that this represented another stroke on the left-hand 
side, BO that the whole expressed four hundred. But from the 
Nasik inscriptions ^ I find that the way of representing four 
hundred or four thousand was by annexing the figure equivalent 
to four to the symbol for a hundred or a thousand. And in the 

1 JRAS, Vol. XII, p. 35 note. 

2 JBBEAS, Vol. VIII, No. 21. 

3 JBBBAS, Vol. VII, No. 22. 

4 Mr. Justice Newton's paper, JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22 pp. 27, 28. 

5 Mr. V^est's lithographs Nos. 17 and 18. 
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facBimile of ono of Dr. Burn's Gurjara copper-plates given by 
Prof. Dowson,’ in which the date 385 is given in words as well as 
figures, I find that the first symbol has a loop similar to that in 
the present plate. There can, therefore, be no doubt, I think, that 
the first figure here represents three hundred. The loop is merely 
a flourish. 

The endeavours to decipher the figures in the place of tens 
have not been s i successful We know the symbols for ten, 
forty, eighty, and ninety ; but ol the rest we do not know some 
at all, and have but an imperfect knowledge of the others. Dr. 
Bhau quotes an Inscription from Karla in which a symbol some- 
what resembling the second figure in the present plate is given, 
with its value stated in words, as ‘ twenty.’ Other considerations 
also show that the figure must bo thus interpreted It occurs twice 
in the Nasik Inscription No 25. In both places Dr. Stevenson takes 
it to be equal to twenty,** but Dr Bhau attaches that value to it 
in one place, and in the other the symbol appears to have escaped 
his attention, since he gives in his paper on the Numerals^ the 
value of the second figure in it only, which is four The figure 
occurs m that Inscription at Nasik which is considered to be a 
deed of sale, and the deed is there said to have been executed at 
the orders of Gotamiputra in the year represented by the symbols 
In another Inscription ( No. 26 ), in which Gotamlputra’s exploits 
are enumerated, his wife assigns the cave in which it occurs for 
the use of religious mendicants in the 19th year Padumayi Both 
these things, therefore, took place in his reign, and very shortly 
after each other. The symbol under consideration cannot have 
been intended for ten ; for that number is represented by a totally 
different mark. It stands therefore, very likely, for 20. The same 
figure occurs on a coin of VisvaSSh, the 15th king in Mr. Newton’s* 
list The second figure on his other coins is that which we know 
represents 10, and the whole date appears to be 217. The former 
symbol, therefore, must stand for 20. 

1 JRAS, Vol. I, New Series. 

2 JBBRA8, Vol. V, p. 43. 

3 [ JBBRAS. Vol. VIII. ] p. 238, under Cave No. 23. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 28, and Mr. Thomas's paper on the SSh Dynasty, 

Vol. XII, p. 59. 
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The last fiE:urp in our r.i^&Dt resembles, as I have said, nur 
modern and that has generally been considered its value. 
The symbol occurs in one of Dr. Bhau's quotations' with the 
word 0^, signifying six, after it. The date of the present grant 
is therefore, I feel sure, 326. 

This grant is by Dharasena IV, the great grandson of Dhara- 
sena II, as I have shown in the genealogical table.* But the 
figured date of the copper-plate of this last monarch, deciphered 
and translated by Mr. Wathen, is usually considered to refer to the 
fourth century of some era. Mr. Prinsep* and Mr Thomas^ inter- 
pret it as equal to 300 + some undetermined quantity The Rev. 
Philip Anderson® thinks it to be 330. Dr. Bhau, in his paper on the 
Numerals, gives five dates with their facsimiles from ValabM 
plates. None of ther.a latter resembles the date in any of the three 
grants I know of, but the one w’hich is somewhat like that in 
Mr. Wathen’s plate, is interpreted by him as 332. In the same 
Volume of the Journal, however, in another paper,® he assif.ns to 
Dharasena II, the dates 322 and 326, which, by the way, are not 
to be met with in the former list If, then, I have interpreted the 
date in the present copper-plate correctly, and if, at the same 
time, Mr. Anderson and Dr. Bhau are rightdn their readings of 
the dates of Dharasena I, it follow's that Dharasena IV reigned at 
Valabhl four or six yearsbafora his great -grandfather, or in the same 
year as he, or only four years after him. And even if we assign 
to the odd immber of the date in Mr. 'Wathen’s plate, the least 
possible value, viz. 12, and consider the date to be 312, fourteen 
years is too short a time for five reigns, or for the great -grandson 
to come to the throne after his father, uncle, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather The supposition that the tras used by the 
two monarchs may have been different is, I think, unreasonable. 
One of two conclusions then must follow. Either my reading of 
the date of the present grant is wrong ; or Mr. Anderson, Dr. 

1 Sanskrit Numerals, [ JBBRAS, Vol. Vill, ] p. 229 under Cave No 4. 

2 See the Remarks at the end of this paper [ N B.U ] 

3 JA8B, Vol. VII, p. 349. 

4 Paper on the SSh Dynasty, [ JRAS, Vol. XII, ] p. 5, note. 

6 JBBRAS, Vol III, p. 216. 

6 I JBBRAS, Vol. YIII, ) p. 245. 

28 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoU III.] 
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Bhau and other antiquarians, have assigned a wrong date to 
Dharasena II. 

Fortunately, in this difficulty, Mr. Wathen’s copper- 
plate happens to be in the Museum of this Society. On 
examining the date, which is it will be found that the 

figure representing hundreds has only one side-stroke. And even 
in Mr. Wathen’s lithographed copy given in the Fourth Volume 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and in Mr. Prinsep’s 
table of the numerals in the Seventh Volunic, the symbol has one 
stroke. All subbequont writer.s.’however, and even Mr. Prinsep 
in another place' add one more It thus appears that the first 
figure in the grant of Dharasena II is equivalent to 200. But 
thjs does noi aL.igeLher remove the difficulty. The effect of this 
now reading would be to throw back Dharasena II by the whole 
century, if the other two figures were to have the same value as 
that hitherto assigned to them. And I shall presently show that 
a century's interval between Dharasena II, and his great-grand- 
son would be Loo long. The question then Is, what value should 
bo assigned to the other two figures, which are . Our know- 
ledge of the symbols* for tens Is, as I have observed before, im- 
perfeoi. Something like the second figure in Mr. Wathen’s plate 
occurs in Dr Bh-m’s quotation from the Ablnra® Inscription at 
Nasik, and ho interprets it as 2. But I do not find the figure In 
Mr. West’s' livhograph of the Inscription; and instead of that, 
there is alter the word's, ( two ), the usual symbol of that number, 
v:z. two short horizontal strokes. In the table given by him in 
the same paper I again observe the symbol opposite to the 
number 20.* But Dr. Bhau has given no authority for assigniug 
that value to it, and I am inclined to think that it is a misprint 
for the figure which has now been interpreted as 20. In fixing 
the value ot the symbol under consideration, it should be borne in 
mind that the same minister, Skandabhata, executed the grant of 
Dharasena II, and ako the present one. 

Dr Burn’s copper-plates have acquainted us with the symbols 

1 JASB, Vo', vri, p. 349. 

8 Paper on tue Numerals [ as above Quoted ]. 

3 No 15, 1. 10. 

4 . [ JBBRAS, Vol, VII, ] p 381. 
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for eighty and ninety; and from the Nasik and other Cave- 
Insoriptions we have been able to determine the values of 
three more, vie. those for ten, twenty, and forty.' The 
fip.ure in Mr. Wathen'a oopper-plate does net resemble 
any of these five. It must therefore be interpreted as 
thirty, fifty, sixty, or seventy. If these values were assigned to 
it successively, the date would be 232, 252, 262, or 212 ( the last 
figure, consisting of two simple strokes, clearly representing 2 ), 
and Skandabhata's tenure of office would be 94, 74, 64, or 54 years. 
The last number must be accepted as the most probable, and it 
thus determines the date to be 272, and hence the symbol must be 
understood to represent seventy. A tenure of 54 years would not 
be too long for any individual holder of an hereditary office, 
though there would be a very great degree of improbability in 
the supposition of each of three or four members of a family 
holding it successively for as long a period. George III reigned 
for 60 years, but the reigns of George IV and William IV were 
very short. The symbol the value of which I have been discuss- 
ing bears a sufficient resemblance, making allowance for the dif- 
ference of time, to that for seventy in Rudradaman’s Girnar In- 
scription, in which the date 72 is given in words and figures. 
Mr. Prinsep’s transcript* of it is, J .General Jacob’s end Mr. 

Westergoard’s* J and Dr. Bhau’s > . Dr. Bbau’s* differs from 
the other two in having a stroke on the right-hand side, and this 
makes it look rather like 40. Of the three, it resembles the figure 
in Mr. Wathen’s plate the least, the other two being more like it. 

Mr. Wathen’s second oopper-plate is also in the Museum of 
this Society. It resembles in most respects Dr. Burn’s No. 4, a 
modern Devanagarl transcript of which is given in the Seventh 

1 In his table Dr. Bhau gives symbols for 30 and 70, but 1 have not been able 
to find his evidence for them in his paper. One of those he puts down 
under 70 is very unlike the transcript he himself gives of the symbol for 
that number occurring in BudradBman's Inscription. And the transcript i , 
as I have shown further on, different from that given by two previous 
transcribers. 

2 JASB, Vol. VII, p. 334, litb. 

3 JB6RAS, Vol. I, p. 149, litb., 1. 4. 

4 JBERA8, Vol. VII, No. 22 litb., 1, 4. 
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Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal. Tha grantor in both oases 
is the same. Ho was, as I haTe shown,' Slltditya II, the third 
kin* after Dharssena IV, the grantor in tiie present plate. The 

fi:;ured date of both is Yf/? .* The first symbol stands for SCO 
and the last for 6. The value of the second, which resembles thq 

letter sa , has generally besn taken to be 70. But we have 

i 

already assigned that value to a totally, different symbol, and if 
this also were taken to represent 70 the date of these two plates 
would be 376 ; i. e., the interval between Dbarasena IV and Sll&> 
ditya II, would be 50 years, and that between thiC' latter king and 
Dharasena II, 10 -1 years. The minister who prepared the deed in 
Siladitya’s time was Madana Hala, the son of Skandabbata, so 
that Ihis reading would give to the father and son together a 
tenure of the office for at least 104 years. But, as I have already 
remarked, the son holds an hereditary office only for a short time 
if the father has enjoyed it for a long time. Each year added to 
the father’s tenure must, it appears to me, be taken away from the 
sun's. There is probably no instance in history of a father and 
son holding an office in succession for 104 years. I think, there- 
fore, that the second symbol in these places cannot have been 
meant for 70. The only tens now available in fixing the value of 
this symbol are 30, 50, and 60, the rest having been already ap- 
propriated. 30 would nut do, as the resulting date 336 would 
limit the duration of three reigns to ten yeara Sixty would, like 
seventy, give, I think, too long a time to Skandahhafa’s son. Bui 
even if it should be thought otherwise, the dates on the S&h coins 
appear to support the interpretation of the symbol under consi- 
deration as equal to 50 rather than 60. For after Rudra Ssh," the 
twelfth in Mr. Hewton’s list, reigned in succession his two 
sons, ViBva Simha and Atri Dama, then his grandson Visva Sah, 
son of Atri Dama, and after some interval his third son, Asa 

I 

Dama One of Budra Sah’s coins bears the date 197, one of Atri 
Dama’s 314, one of Visva Sah’s 327, and one of Asa Dama’s, a date 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. I, p. 18. 

2 JA3B, Vol. VI f, p. 349. 

3 JBBRA8, Vol. VII. 
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the Beoond symbol in which is the one we have been oonBiderimi^ 
The most probable values in this case are 30 and 40, for a coin of 
his predecessor bears the date 227. But 40 has another and well- 
ascertained symbol ; and 30, 1 have rejected above on independent 
grounds. The value which ranks next in probability is 50 ; 60 
would render Asa Damn's reign too lonsr, and make him live 
about 40 years, or 33 at least, after his second brother. The date 
of Mr. Wathen's second copper-plate and of Dr. Burn’s, the grantor 
in both of which Is Slladitya II, appears thus to be 356. Dr. Bhau 
gives under one Slladitya the date 338,’ and under another 346 
and 348. Ho does not tell us whether these are his interpretations 
of the figures in the two copper-plates I have been speaking of, 
but if they are, I do not know on what authority he takes the sypi'; 
bol resembling the letter sa to represent 30 or 40. In his own 

table of numerals he does not put the symbol under 30 or 40, nor 
does it occur there at all. 

My conclusions therefore are that the figure f/ stands 
for 50, and for 70, and that the date of the grant of 
Dharasena II, discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272, and not 330, 
332, 326, 322, or 300 and odd, as given by the various writers 
I have quoted, of Dharasena IV, 326, and of SH&ditya II, 356, and 
not 375. The interval between Dharasena II and Sll&ditya II ia 
thus 84 years, and not 40 or 45 as the interpretations of the dates 
hitherto received have led Indian antiquarians to suppose. 
According to Dr. Bhau the whole dynasty did not last for more 
than 40 years.*’ The reason generally given is that though there 
were many successions to the G&di during the interval, only one 
minister and his son served all the kings But there is, I submit, 
no impossibility whatever in the circumstances of a father and 
his son holding an office for 84 years between them. Henry III and 
Edward I reigned in England for 91 yeara And 40 or 45 years 
is certainly too small a period for seven or eight reigna It 
appears to me very improbable that a son of tiie 
great-grandson of a king should be reigning only about 45 years 
after hiir. And Sllsditya IT, the grantor in Mr. Wathen’s second 


1 JBBRAS, Vol, VIII, p. 245, 

2 Ibid. 
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pl&te, was the son of the great-grandson of Dharasena II, as I have 
shown in the genealogy referred to above. 

The question remains,— To what era ore these dates to be 
referred ? A good many antiquarians refer them to Vikrama's, 
and some to that of the Valahhl dynasty itself. Mr. Thomas, how- 
ever, thinks the era used to be the Saka,' and our learned Vioe- 
President, Dr. Bhau, has consistently maintained this for many 
years. My humble opinion coincides with Dr. Bhau’s. Not only 
do we find the words Saka-Eala used in these records of the 
period in which the era is specified, but I think there is a reason 
why that era should have been used. The name Saka-nrpa-kala, 
or the era of the Saka king, and the fact of the existence of such 
an era, show that there was a great king from whose date it 
originated, that he and his descendants governed the count/y, and 
that he was a foreigner and belonged to a tribe known to the 
Indian Aryas by the name of Sakaa Now, from the Cave-Inscrip- 
tious and the Surastra coins, we find that the whole of Gujarat 
and a great part of Maharfisira, with some ad.accnt countries, 
were for about three centuries governed by kings who called 
themselves Esatrapas. Though a Sanskrit etymology has been 
given to the word, there can be no question that it is of foreign 
origin and is the same as the Persian word Satrap. The earliest 
person who is-known to have borne the title was Nabapanr, spoken 
of in the Cave-Inscriptions as the Esatrapa of a king named 
Esahar&ta Another Satrap was called Castana. These three 
names are unquestionably foreign and are considered to be 
Parthian. The name S&h of the Satrap dynasty of Surastra is also 
not of Sanskrit origin. It appears, therefore, that the kings who 
bore the title of Esatrapas were Parthian by descent, though they 
were afterwards domiciled in the country, used the Sanskrit 
language, and took Sanskrit names. Nahapana or his sovereign, 
or any one else who conquered this portion of India and esta- 
blished the Satrap dynasty, must have been the Saka king from 
whom the era originated. And Usavadata. the son-in-law of 
Nahapftna, is called a Saka in one of the Nasik Inscripiions.^ 
The era must have been used by the dynasty itself, and conse- 

1 Paper on the SBh Dynasty. 

% No. 14, JBBBAS, Vol. VII, No. 22, 
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quently by the people, jueL as we at the present day, oven ip our 
private transactions, use the Christian era. 

When the Satraps were superseded by the Valabhis in 
SurSstra, and by the C&lukyas in MahSr&slra , the same era 
to which the people had been accustomed for about three 
centuries must have continued in use, and been used by the 
conquerin:; dynasties themselves. After the M&j'athas had 
put down the Mahomedans and established their sway, they 
always used the Mahomedan era, sometimes alon^: with, 
but often without, the Saka, notwithstanding the endeavours 
of Shiva]i to sanskritize his Durbar. And this Mahomedan era 
continued to be used even by British Mamlatdars, Mahalkaris, 
and Munsifs in their official letters until recently. From what 
has taken place in recent times, we may infer what must have 
occurred fifteen centuries aco If ve have seen the Maratha 
Baj&s and the Brahman Peshwas using the Mahomedan era, not- 
withstanding that they had the advantage of another mere ancient, 
we should certoinly expect to find the Valabhis and the Calukyas 
using the era of the Satraps whom they succeeded, especially 
when they had no other. 

And if we refer the Valabhi dates to the era of Saka kings, we 
arrive at an intelligible starting-point for the Valabhi era, pscer- 
tained by Col Tod to have commenced in 319 A D. The date 272 
ot the grant of Dharasena II, if referred to the era of Vikrama is 
equal to 216 A. D , i e , the Valabhi era must be supposed to have 
originated 103 years after Dharasena’s grant was executed. But 
It is difficult to conceive what event in the history of those kings, 
BO important as to give rise to a new era, could have taken place 
at that time, except it be the overthrow of the dynasty cr the 
destruction of Valabhi. But we have no evidence to show that 
there was a revolution In the country in 319 A. D. Valabhi was 
the capital of a kingdom in the time of Hwan Thsang, and the 
overthrow of a reigning family does not appear to me to be such 
an occurrence as would give rise to a new era called alter the 
family It would in such a case bear the name of the conqueror, 
and not of the conquered. If, however, the dale 272 were referred 
to the Saka-k&la, it would be equivalent to 350 A D , I e,, it would 
show that Dharasena II was reigning at Valabhi in the 31ct year 
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of the era of his family. The best startinsr-point for the era is, in 
my opinion, the coronation of Drona-Simha, the second son of 
Bhat&rka. The latter had, no doubt, laid the foundations of the 
STOotness of the family, but he and his first son did not assume 
tile titie of Ein(7, and were called SenSpatis or Commanders of 
forces. Drona-simha is the first member of tPe dynasty to whom the 
title of Mahftr&ja or King is given in Mr. Wathen’s first copper- 
plate, and he is there spoken of as having been crowned by the 
only sovereign of the whole world, w hoever he may have been. 
The independence of the Valabh! kings therefore dates from this 
event. < 

After Drona-Simha, his two brothers governed the kingdom 
fsuoceseively. The reigns of brothers succeeding each other can- 
not be very long, and even Guhasena, the son of Dharapatta the 
last brother, and father of Dharasena II, must have been a pretty 
old man when he began to reign, for he came to the throne after 
his three uncles and his father Drona-Simha also must have 
received the title of MahS.r&ja some years after he succeeded his 
brother. I therefore think that 31 years is a sufficiently long 
period for a portion of the reign of Drona-Simha and the whole 
reigns of his two brothers and Guhasena. These considerations, 
in ray opinion, go a great way towards showing that the Valabhl 
princes' nsed the era of the Saka kings. Mr. Fergustoii refers ibe 
dates in the grants to the Valabhl era' ; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how it should have escaped his notice that 272 years — or, 
according to the old reading, 330 years — is far too long a time for 
the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, and his grandson Guhasena, 
supposing even that the era began from the date of the original 
founder of the d 3 rnaBty, and not from that of Drona-Simha’s 
coronation. 

The conclusions, then, at which I arrive are — that the date of 
tiie grant of Dharasena II, discovered by Mr Walhen is 272 Saka, 
corresponding to 350 A. D. ; that of the present grant is 326 Saka 
or 40'i A. D., and that of those of Slladitya II is 356 Saks, i. e., 
434 A. D. 


1 JRAS, Vol. IV, Kaw Ssrias. p. 80. 
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StBoe ihe above was written, Mr. Burgess has kindly placed in 
my bends the second halves of two copper-plate grants of the 
dsmaety found in the ruins of ValahhI. Both are greatly damaged, 
hut the smaller one more so than the other. The surface was at 
first covered over by a thick crust of some hard but brittle sub- 
rtance, so that the letters were not distinct. What was observable 
on the smaller plate was the sign-manual of the king and the date. 
But the date without the name of the grantor was of little use. I 
then placed the plates in a vessel containing water mixed with 
tamarind for a whole night, and the next morning when the hard 
substance had softened a little, scratched it off with a knife. The 
letters are now more distinct. In the first line of the smaller 
plate the following words occur : — 

“Sri Slla. whose second name Dharmaditya was 

procured for him by his enjoyment of prosperity being...” The 
part of the plate, containing the syllables (s’r forming the latter 
part of the name and two or three words more, is broken off. Then 
follow the words after which some letters are illegible ; 

and then “ commands ‘ Be it known to you. ’ ” 

DharmSditya, wo know, was another name of Slladitya, son of 
Dharasena II, and the words preceding his name in other plates 
are the same as here. The grantor, therefore, is SlUditya I. The 
date is The first figure has one side-stroke only, on 

which account it represents 200. The second is that which 
stands for 80 in Dr. Burn’s plates. The common chord, however, 
on which the segments here stand is not quite a straight line, 
and the whole has the appearance of two irregular circles 
touching each other. But the figure occurs in this slightly modi- 
fied form on some coins' of the Sab dynasty. The last figure is 6, 
so that the whole date is 286. This remarkably confirms my 
reading of the date of Mr. Wathen’s first plate, and especially of 
the second figure in it. If the date of this grant of the son and 
successor of Dharasena II is 286, that of one of Dharasena him- 
self may well be 272. 

These two plates,^ broken and mutilated as they are, are very 

2 See Mr. Neirton's paper, JBBBA8, Vol VII, p. 28, under Rudra SSh. 

3 These have been translated in the Indi.in Antiquary, Volume I, pp. dSfT, 
and are included in this volume l<iter. [ K B. U. ] 

89 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. HI ] 
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iniermting. Those hitherto discovered record grants of land to 
Brahmans, but in these 1 observe grants made to Buddhistic 
Vlhiras or monasteries for the support of the mendicant priests 
from “ the four quarters residing in them ”, as well as for pro- 
Tiding the means of worshipping the great Buddhas, such as 
incense, flowers, and lamp-oil. The grant in the larger plate is to 
a Vih&ra constructed at the village of Yodhfivaka, by the minister 
Skandabhata, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. We 
thus see that the Valabhl kings patronized Brahmans as well as 
Buddhists, and sectarian animosity did not exist. Buddhism still 
flourished side by side with Brahmanism ; and the worship of the 
images of the several Buddhas formed part of the religion. But 
I reserve these plates for a fuller consideration on some future 
occasion. 


TRANSOBIPr OF THE VALABHI COPPER-PLATE 
REFERRED TO ABOVE. 

Wf I V I if V ?UH*nV- 

9’A 1C 


1^1 I ? » I 


jr5tiqvi?nFTff- 


f frmRWJ<irivir...’n*iw w 2 q w i ^ w. i. 
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^ »Th&l?TiH5r4ofi W. 1., w. 2. « W. I & 2. om. one gUliSTfT. 

< w. 1. \ Tsuqrarqv w. i. ^ m^\° 

W. 1, w. 2 ^ ^ W. l. has J^rrs. W. I. 

w. i%f)(f 5 ?rw. 1 . Tj3fts»?4r»TB<T<i;. 

?5 W. 1. ^vs W. 1 OKI. one 
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W. 1 signifies Wathen’s first plate, 

W. S do second do. 

Bs. signifies the plate translat«4Mn the Indian Antiqnarjri Volume I, p, 4$, 
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[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, pp. IAS. ] 
TRANSLATION. 

Welfare I From Yalabbl. From Bbat&rka the great Mahe- 

svara' who obtained greatness by a hundred wounds received in 

the midst of a circle of friends of matchless might, who, with 

main force, had subjugated their enemies — who won the attach* 

ment [ of kings ] by his gifts, respectful treatment and equable 
— ' ' " ' - « - -- — , 

1 Devotee of MaheSvara or Siva. The Valabbi kings probably belonged to 
the Mfibesvara Sect, 
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conduct, the results of that greatness— who, by the power of the 
kings attached to him, obtained sovereignty, and whose royal 
race is unbroken,- sprang Sri* Gubasena the great M&hetvara, — 
who bad all his sins washed away by bowing at the lotus^like 
feet of his mother and father— who, sword in hand, from his 
childhood manifested great prowess, by breaking the ranks of the 
maddened elephants of his enemy, — the rays of the nails of whose 
feet were mixed with the light of the crown jewels of the enemies 
laid prostrate [ at his feet ] by his valour, — who delighted the 
hearts of his subjects by excellently protecting them, thoroughly, 
according to the method prescribed in the Smrtis,* and thus 
rendered his title of Raja literally true, — who in beauty, lustre, 
firmness, depth, genius and wealth, excelled KSma,^ the moon, the 
King of mountains,* the ocean, the preceptor of the Gods,^ and the 
Lord of wealth,* — who sacrificed his own interests as if they were 
as worthless as straw, by his readiness to extend protection from 
danger to those who sought an asylum with him, — and, who 
delighted the hearts of leaimed men, friends and favourites, by 
giving them more wealth than was asked, and who was the very 
incarnate [ moving on legs ] delight of the whole extent of the 
world. His son was Sri Dharasena the great M&hetvara — whose 
stains of sins were wholly washed away by the water of the GahgA^ 
in the shape of the rays from the nails of his father’s feet, — whose 
wealth was fed on by hundreds of thousands of favourites,— who 
was resorted to as it were, out of love for his beauty, by many 
acquired virtues, — who astonished all archers by bis innate power 
and acquired skill, — who continued the charitable grants made by 
former kings, — who averted the evils destructive to his subjects, — 
who showed himself to be the common abode of Sri* and Saeaa- 
vatl.* — whose exploits placed him in the enjoyment of the wealth 

1 This is an honorific, prefixed to the names of kings. 

8 Law-bocks. 

3 The God of Love. 

4 HunSlaya. 

5 Brhaspati. 

6 Eubera. 

7 The water of the Gangs is white, according to Hindu poets, and rays of 
light are also -white ; benoe the resemblance. 

8 The Goddess of wealth. 

9 Goddess of learning. These two are supposed always to live apart; 
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and power of his united enemies, and who, by exploits, obtained 
unsullied royal dignity. His son was Sil&ditya, the great M&he* 
tvara, who meditated on his father’s feet, — 'nho filled the circle of 
all the quarters by extraordinary virtues which were united in 
him, and which delighted the whole world, — the burden of whose 
‘great desires was borne succesefully by his shoulders, which were 
brighter than those of others. In consequence of his conspieuous- 
ness aiAongst the allies, who had obtained distinction by winning 
h hundred battles, — whom it was always very easy to please by 
writing sage epigrams, though his own mind was purified by the 
study of all sciences in all their branches, — who, though trans- 
'cending all people in the unfathomable depth [ of his heart ], was 
of a very benevolent disposition, as shown by his good deeds,"" 
who obtained great fame by clearing the obstructed path trodden 
'on by kings of tiie Erta* age, — whose enjoyment of the sweets of 
affluence was refined by his adherence to justice, and thus pro* 
cured for him his other name of Dharmaditya.* His younger 
brother was Sri S[haragraha, the great M&hesvara, who meditated 
on his ( brother's ) feet, who bore the sovereign power though it 
'was an object of desire to the loving elder one, who was like the 
elder one of Upendra,^ as a bullock ( bearer of the yoke ) bears on 
his shoulders something that is great, simply on account of the 
pleasure he took in executing hie (brother’s) commands, and 
'while doing so he did not allow his virtue to be diminished, 
either by love of pleasure or vexation — whose mind — though his 
foot-stool was enveloped in the lustre of the crown jewels of the 
hundred kings subjugated by his prowess— was not affected by 
arrogance, or a fondness to treat others with indignity, — to coun- 
teract whom ( whose power ), setting aside submission, there was 
no way even for enemies reputed for manliness and pride, — who 
by a number of pure virtues which perfumed the whole world. 


1 The kings of the Efta or the first age of Hindu Mythology were very 
virtuous ; and their ways and manners were forgotten. SilBditya trod 
in their foot-steps. 

2 Literally—* the Sun of justice or virtue.' 

3 Upendra is a name of Vifcu ; and the allusion here is probably to Kpspa, in 
whose favour BalarEma, his elder brother, oy guru,— the word in the origi- 
nal,— resigned the kingdom, 
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resisted with main force the progrress of the sport of Kali,' — ^whose 
heart was noble and untouched by all the faults which little men 
are prone to,— and who obtained the first place amongst men of 
valour by the royal LaksmI* of a host of inimical kings voluntari- 
ly embracing him, on account of his well-Jcnown valour and skill 
in the management of weapons. His son who meditated on his 
feet was Sri Dharasena, the great M&hetvara,— who gave exceed- 
ingly great delight to the hearts of learned men by the acquisi,- 
tion of all the sciences, — who in his stock of virtue and liberality 
in giving away, found a device, by which was effected the defeat 
of the desires of his enemies, who, tiiough his thoughts were deep 
( in his breast ), in consequence of his having been thoroughly 
acquainted with various sciences, arts, and with the ways of thp 
world, was of a very benevolent disposition,-whose unaffected humi- 
lity and chastened manners, were his ornaments, — who destroyed 
the pride of all enemies hy his powerful and massive arm, which 
carried the flag of victory in a hundred battles, — and whose com- 
mands wore obeyed by the whole circle of kings, whose skill in 
the management of weapons he had defeated by the might of his 
bow. His younger brother who meditated on his feet was the 
great M&hesvara Dhruvasena, who surpassed all previous kings 
by his good deeds, — who accomplished things that were very 
difficult to accomplish, — who was valour itself in a human forn;, 
— who was respected as if he were Manu himself by his subjects, 
with hearts full of love for his great virtues, — who was the very 
lord of lotuses^ without the spots, full-sized,* shining, and the 
cause of joy to others, — who was the ever shining sun, the dis- 
peller of darkness by filling all quarters with the bright lustre 
[ of his great prowess ] — who, inspiring confidence'* in his subjects, 

1 The principle of evil. Eah is supposed to have full swing in the present 
age, xrhich is called Eali-yuga. 

2 The triumph of a lover consists in his mistress giving him a voluntary 
embrace. The royal power and state of Kbaragraha's enemies are personi- 
fied as LaksmT, who is attracted hy their valour. 

3 1 . e., The moon. 

4 There is a play here on the word Kal9, which means ‘ a digit of the moon ‘ 
and * an art. ' The moon had all her digits i. e. was full, and the king Was 
versed in all the arts. 

5 There is a play here on the words prakrti, pratyaya, anubandba, Hgama 
and vidadhSna, which are technical terms used by FBnini. The grammati- 
cal meaning is enclosed within brakets in the text. 
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as to the acquisition of wealth, the furtherance of a great many 
purpoBes, and the increase of prosperity [Gramatically construed— 
prescribing the addition to bases of a termination with a certain 
sense, having letters indicatory of a great many changes, and with 
the augment added on to it ] ; proficient in determining matters 
about peace,' war, and alliance [ Gram, well-versed in Samdhi or 
phonetic rules, dissolution of compounds and Compounds]; issuing* 
commands proper for the occasion [ Gram, prescribing a substi- 
tute for the original ] and doing^ honour to the good by raising 
them from a subordinate position [ Gram, giving correct forme to 
words by prescribing Guna and Vrddhi changes ], was thoroughly 
versed in the art of Government, and of the Salsiturlya.* Though 
of great valour, he possessed a heart softened by compassion ; 
though learned, he was not boastful ; though he was a lover, his 
passions were subdued ; though his kindness was unchanging, he 
repOlled those who were guilty. He rendered his well-known 
second name of BUlfiditya ( Morning Sun ) literally true, by the 
warm* love which he engendred in men at the time of his acces- 
sion,* and which overspread the earth His son is Sri Dharasena 
who bears on his forhead a crescent of the moon, in the shape of 
the mark of scars produced by rubbing his head on the earth, 
when prostrating himself at his father’s lotus-like feet ; whose 
great learning is as pure as the pearl ornament put on his grace- 
ful ear in his childhood ; the lotus-like palm of whose hand is 
always washed by the water [ poured in the making ] of gifts ; 
whoso joy is heightened by the levy of taxes^ as light as the soft 
grasp of the hand of a maiden ; who, like the revealed science 
of archery,* has dealt by means of his bow with all the aims in 

1 Here the ^orde SamSsa, Vigraha and Samdbi are used in a double sense. 

2 SthSna and Adesa are the words here. 

3 Here'the words with a double meaning are SaiTisk3ra, SSdhu, Guua, Vrddhi, 
and VidhSna. 

4 PEpmi was a native of SalStura, i,n the country to the west of the Indus ; 
and he is known by the name of SElSturiya or native of SalStura. 

5 There is a play on the word AnurSga here, which means ' redness ’ as well 
as * love.' The light of the morning sun is reddish 

6 Udaya is the word here which means ‘ rise ' as applied to the Sun or 
the king. 

7 A pun on the word Eara which means a ‘ tax ' and the ‘ hand '. 

8 The Dhanurveda so translated here, teaches how to take alt sorts of 
aims , and the king bad actually taken all aims , hence the comparison. 
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the world ( takes aims ), — whose commands are treated by the 
circle of subject kings as the jewels worn on the head who medi- 
tates on his grandfather’s feet and who is the great Mahcsvara, 
the great lord, the king of kings, the great ruler, the universal 
sovereign. He, enjoying good health, commands all whom it 
may concern : — “ Be it known to you, that for the increase of the 
religious merit of my mother and father, I have given in charity, 
by pouring water, a field of the area of 56 pacec® at the southern 
extremity of Saikarapadraka, a district of Kikkataputra, a village 
in Kslapakapatha in Surastra, to the Brahmana Arjuna, son of the 
Brahmana Guhadhya, residing in Kikkatfiputra, formerly tf 
Siinhapura, honoured among the Brahmanas of Simhapura, knowing 
the four Vedas, of the Bharadva 3 a gotra, end student of the 
Chandoga Veda. The boundaries of the field are, to the east — the 
well Vinhalsatkka,— to the south, the field Vattakasalkka,— to 
the west, the field Kulumbi-Vinhala-Satkka,— to the north, the 
field of Brahmnna-sasti-bhava Sabkka : — And also to the 
Brahmana Manka-Svamin, son of the Brahmana Guhadhya, residing 
in the village of Kikkaviputra, formerly of Siinhapura, honoured 
among the Brahmanas of Simhapura, knowing the four Vedas, of 
the Bharadvaja gotra, student of Chandoga Veda: a well of the area 
of sixteen paces, at the western exrtemity of Kikkiiaputra village 
inrKalapakapatha in SurAstra The boundaries are. — To the east, 
the well Catra-satkka,-— to the south and west— the field Kutumbi 
Candra-satkka-and to the north the field Mahattatradasska-Eattka. 
And also at the western extremity of the village of Sarkarapadraka 
a district of Kikkataputra, o field of the area of 28 paces, the 
boundaries of which are, . and also a field mersunng fourteen 
paces, the boundaries of which are ..and also six pattakas* whose 

boundaries are : — to the east to the south to the 

west and to the north, the boundary of the village of 

Patanaka. In this manner, the field of VapI, of the extent of 182 


1 1 . e. uncompromisingly obeyed 

2 The ivord in the original is pSdSvarta, ^hich appears to have been a 
square measure. 

3 The dots indicate portions containing a mention of tho boundaries 
&c left untranslated [ N. B U ] 

4 Probably a certain square measure. 

80 [ R> 6 Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. III. J 
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paces, is p.ranted, along with its appurtenances, and whatever is 
on it, together with the revenue in kind, or gold, and with 
whatever may be grown on them, except what may have been 
granted to Gods or Brahmans before. The whole is not to be 
meddled with by cny officer of the king, and is to be enjoyed 
from son 1 5 grandson, and to last as long as the sun, the moon, 
the ocean, the earth, rivers and mountains endure. On this 
account no one shall obstruct any one, w'ho, in virtue of 
this Brahman-gift, enjoys the land, ploughs it, or allows it to be 
ploughed, or assigns it over to another person. All future kings, 
whether of our race or others, should, bearing in mind that power 
is transitory, and humanity frail, and knowing the good fruAts 
arising from the grant of land, recognise this our grant, a id con- 
tinue it II is said : — This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, 
such as Sagera and otherL ; each one obtains the fruit when he 
is in po,sse.sslon. The things given in charity by kings who were 
afraid ot poverty, are like flowers which have been used. What 
good man will resume them ’ The grantor of land dwells in 
Heaven for .sixty thousand years, and he who takes it away, or 
allows it to he taken away, lives in Hell for as many years.— The 
Prince Dhruvasena is minister (executive officer) here Engraved 
by Divirapr-ii-Skandabhata, the son of Divirapsti Vasa [ ? } bhala, 
minister for peace and war 326 in the bright half of Ssaclha. 
My own hand [ sign manual ] 


REMARKS. 

ThblE copper-plalo.s of the Valabhl Dynasty have been hither- 
to deciphered and translated. Two of these were discovered by 
Mr Wathon, and the third by Dr. Burns of Kaira Mr. Walhen’s 
translation of one of the two and bis remarks on the other are 
given in the Fourth »Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal. One loaf of the latter was afterwards deciphered and 
translated by the Rev P. Anderson. The translation, a Deva- 
nagarl traiiacript, and a lithographed copy are given in the Third 
Volume of the Bombay Asiat c Society’s Journal. A transcript 
and translation of Dr. Burn’s copper-plate are to be found in the 
Seventh Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal. We shell distin- 
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Kuish these by the numbers 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 records a grant of 
land by Dharasena II, the great-grandson of the founder of the 
dynasty and the seventh in Mr Anderson's list ; and Nos. 2 and 3 
are said to be from Dhruvasena, the thirteenth in the list. 

The copper-plates now translated were put into my hands by 
the Editor. ' The grantor, in this case, is Dharasena IV, the twelfth 
in Mr. Anderson’s list and consequently the immediate predeces- 
sor of the king who is considered as the grantor in No.s. 2 and 3., 

Dr Bhau Daji gives, in one place, the dates of five copper- 
plate grants of this dynasty,* whilst in another he mentions seven 
dates professedly derived from copper-plates. But he does not 
say when or by whom so many grants of the Valabhi kings were 
discoverd, nor who deciphered and translated them, or where the 
plates or their transcripts and translations are to be found. Mr. 
Thomas, as appears from his edition of Prinsep’s Essays, knows 
only of the three I have mentioned. 

The descriptions of the several kings in all these plates are 
given in the same words ; so that, so far as they go, they may be 
considered to be copies of each other. There are a few varietates 
lectionis, but some of these at least must be ascribed to the ignc- 
rance or carelessness of the engraver. The published transcript 
of No. 1 is generally correct ; but those of the other two are full 
of mistakes, and it is difficult or impossible in a great many 
places to make out any sense Any one well acquainted with 
Sanskrit may ascertain the truth of this for himself by comparing 
the several transcripts with that of the present one. Many 
inetances of this might be given, but I shall confine myself here 
to one. The plays on certain grammatical terms, and Salaturiya, 
the name of Panini, were not at all mode out by previous deci- 
pherers; Guna-vrddhi was read by Mr. Anderson and the 
Calcutta scholar as Guna-bhridbhih, and Salaturlya as Sala- 
garlyas. But these mistakes are not in the original copper-plates. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are preserved in the Museum of the L'ombay Asiatic 

1 Tho Editor of the Irdmn Antiquary added the foot-note “They .tore 

kindly lent me by Major J. W. Wauon.” [N B. U ] 

2 JBBBAS, Vol. yill, p. 230, 
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Society and I have collated these ( in original } with the present 
one. I did not find there the mistakes I speak of, and which are 
to be ascribed to the transcribers. The translations based upon 
such transcripts must, of course, be equally wrong. 

The genealogy of the Valabhl kings as gathered from the pre- 
sent grant is as follows : — 

From Bhatarka sprang 

Guhasena. 

I 

Dharasena II. 


Siladitya I. Kharagraba I. 


Dharasena III. Dhurvasena. 

1 

Dharasena IV. 

This genealogy agrees in every respect, so far os it goes, with 
that in Nos. 2 and 3. The exact relationship between BhatSrka 
and Guhasena is not given ; but in No. 1 he is represented as his 
great-grandson No. 1 gives also the names of the sevesal sons 
of Bhatarka who succeeded each other. 

The name of the grandfather of Dharasena IV, and brother of 
Sil&dilya I, is given as Isvaragraha by the translators of Nos. 2 
and 3. In the present plate it is clearly Kharagraha and I find 
it so even in No. 2. Mr. Wathen’s reading of it was Caragraha 
which is nearer to the true name than IWaragraba. 

From a passage in the description of Kharagraha, the younger 
brother of Siladitya, it appears that during the life-time of the 
latter, the former held the reins of government. For he is there 
spoken of as having administered the affairs of the kingdom in 
obedience to the orders of his guru which word must, from the 
analogy of the guru of Upendra or Krsna mentioned there, as well 
as for other reasons, he taken to mean ' elder brother. * Mr. 
Anderson has entirely misunderstood this passage. The Calcutta 
translator gives the substance of it though the hearing of the 
analogy does not seem to have been clearly comprehended. There 
appears lo have been a sort of usurpation here, for Silsditya’s 
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children were passed over and the kingdom was governed by 
Kbaragraha, and after him, by his lineal descendants. The line 
of Siladitya was restored after the death of Dharasena IV, as is 
evident from Nos. 2 and 3. 

According to the translators of these, the immediate successor 
of this king made the grants Nos. 2 and 3, and his name was 
Dhruvasena. There is here a double mistake. The grantor's 
name was evidently Siladitya, as may be ascertained by com- 
paring the passage in No. 2 with the corresponding one in the 
transcript of No. 3, and he was not the immediate successor of 
Dharasena IV. He was great-grandson to Siladitya I, as shown 
in the following genealogy gathered from the original of No. 2, 
now in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society : — 

Siladitya I. 

Derabhata. 

, 1 

, ] I i 

Siladitya. Kharagraha II. Dhruvasena III. 

Siladitya II. 

This last, marked Siladitya II, is the grantor in Nos. 2 and 3. 

This genealogy differs from that given by all the writers on 
the Valabhl dynasty except Dr. Bhau Daji' who does not give his 
authorities ; but if they are not i.fae same as mine, the order of 
names given above receives confirmation from what may, for the 
present, be called an independent source. 

In another list given by the same writer,^ I find another 
Siladitya, placed below Siladitya II. But here again I must 
complain o' his silence as to his authorities. 

It is not likely, though there is nothing impossible in it, that 
Derabhata, the son of Siladitya, should have lived to succeed 
Dharasena IV, the grandson of his uncle. It appears to me that 
those only whose names in the plates are in the nominative case 
and have the epithet Paramamahesvara prefixed to them, were 
reigning kings. The names of Derabhata, and Siladitya, the father 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 116. 
8 Ibid., Vol. VIII, P. 845, 
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of Siladitya II are in the genitive case in No. 2 and -they are not 
Btyled'Paramam&hesvaraa. They do not seem, therefore, to have 
sat on the throne. 

In a few places, in the latter part of the present copper-plate, 
the letters are not distinct ; so that I am not sure of the readings 
I have given of the names of the fields mentioned as boundaries 
of the pieces of land conveyed. But these na^nes cannot be of 
any importance. 



ON TWO COPPER-PLATES FROM VALABHl, 

I Prom the Indian Antiquary, Volume 1, 1872, pp. 45ff. ] 

The following: are tranelaiions of the second halves of two 
copper-plate grants sent to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 
from Bhavnsgar The second and smaller one, 12 indies by 8j^, 
is greatly damaged ; and the letters are indistinct In many places. 
The other is 12H inches by lOu, and is in a better state of pre- 
servation — the right hand edge only being broken off. 

The grantor in No. I is Dharasena IV, the same as in the one 
translated at pp. 214 ff, ante. The date is also the same, viz. 326, 
the month being Magha instead of Asadha The first nine lines 
and a half have not been translated, as the description of the 
kings in them is in almost every respect the same as in the cor- 
responding portion of the former and other Valabhl grants 

The grantor in No II is Slladitya I, the son and successor of 
Dharasena II, the king in Mr Wathen’s first plate. The figured 
date is : — 


ToOte 

The first figure having only one side stroke, represents 200. 
The value of the second we know from Dr Burn’s Calukya and 
Gurjara plates to be 80, and the last stands for 6; so that the whole 
is 286 But the date usually assigned to the father of Siladitya 
from Mr. Wathen’s plate is 332. I have shown' that this date 
has been misread and misinterpreted. The first figure in it 
stands for 200, and the value 1 have assigned to the second 
from evidence available is 70. The date therefore is 272, 

These two plates, broken and mutilated as they arc, are very 
interesting. Those hitherto discovered, record grants of land to 
Brahmans ; but both these record grants of land to Buddhist 
monasteries or Viharas In the larger plate, the village of 
Yodhavaka is assigned to a Vihara constructed by the minister 

1 In a paper in the JBBBAS, Volume X, p, 66fl. This paper beeu 
published in this Volume, ante, pp. 314ff. 
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Skandabhata, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. We 
see from these, that the Valabhl kings patronized the Buddhists 
as well as the Brahmans : Buddhism flourished at the time side 
by side with Brahmanism, and the worship of images formed part 
of the religion. The geneology of the Valabhl dynasty has been 
given at pp. 23S f, ante. The dates gathered from the copper- 
plate grants, I know of, are given below. I believe, for reasons 
in the paper just referred to, that the era used in these grants is 
that of the Saka king. 

Dbarasena II 272 Saka or 350 A. D. 

jSil&ditys I . . 286 Saka or 364 A. D. 

Dharasena IV ( 2 grants ) ... 326 Saka or 404 A. D. 

Siladitya II { 2 grants ) . 356 Sake or 434 A. D. 

Translation of Plate I. 

Sri Dbarasena, the great Mahesvars, ibe great lord, the king of 
kings, the great ruler, the universal sovereign, who meditates on 
his grand-father's feet, enjoying good health, commands all whom 
it may concern : — Be it known to you that for the increase of the 
religious merit of ray mother and father I have ( assigned ) to the 
assemUy of the revered mendicant priests of the Mah&yana 
(school) coming from the four quarters ta bhe'monastery constructed 
by Divira-pati Skandabhala in the village of Yodbavaka m 
Hestavr-prahara in Surastra, the four divisions of the same 
village of Yodhavaka : — viz., three for the purpose of ( providing ) 
clothing, food,' [ means of ] sleeping and sitting... . and medicine ; 
for the purpose of [ providing ] the means of w'orshiping and 
washing the glorious Buddhas, viz , fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, and oil for lamps, and for executing repairs to the monas- 
stery ( lit. for putting aright the broken parts ) ; and the fourth 
part of the same village for the further digging, clearing or 
repairing of the tank dug at the same place by Divirapati Skanda- 
bhata, and thus for providing water just at the door, ( lit at the 
toot of the feet ). In this manner, by pouring water, the village 

1 Pip4a-p5ta IS explained as fnanwiSH Pipda is a ball, i, e. 

office in this case, and pBta is dropping; honco it means the dropping in 
pf a ball of ricc in the Bbiksu’s bowl. 
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is assigned as a charity grant to the monastery, and the tank 
along with its appurtenances, and whatever is on it, with the 
creatures living therein, the revenue in grain and geld, the 
defects' in its condition, and whatever may grow in it spontane- 
ously. The grant is exclusive of whatever may have been given 
to gods or Brahmans before ; is not to be interfered with by the 
officers of the king ; and is to last on the principle of a hole® in 
the earth, as long as the moon, sun, ocean, earth, rivers, and 
mountains endure. Therefore no one shall obstruct the revered 
mendicant priests in the act of ploughing the land, causing it to 
be ploughed or assigning it over ( to some person ), in virtue of 
this its condition as an assignment of Gods Ail future kings, 
whether of our race or others, bearing in mind that power is 
transitory and humanity frail, and knowing the good fruits ordi- 
narily arising from grants of land, should recognize this our 
grant and continue it It is said, &c ( the rest as in the transla- 
tion of the plate [ in the proceeding article. ]) The prince Dhruve- 
sena is executive officer here. 

Engraved by Divirapati Skandabhaio, the son of Divirapati 
Vatra ( ? ) Bhatti, minister for peace and war S 32C, the fifth 
day of the dark half of Magha 

1 To the list of expressions, the senses of which are not accurately known, 

given by Prof Dowson, I might add which occurs in several 

plates. I have however translated it as in the text 

2 — This expression BhUmicchidranySya, which occurs in a great 
many copper-plates, and which no one has yet attempted to explain, may 
have some reference to the circumstance that holes in the earth are not 
permanent but are filled up in the course of time. That this fact was 
often the suh]eot of thought and remark is shown by the story ( in the 
Taitt. Saih. II 5, and in the BhSgavata PurSpa VT. 9, and other works ) 
that Indra transferred the sin he incurred by killing Visvarupa, the son 
of Tvastr -among other objects and persons- to the earth, and in considera- 
tion of her having taken it, gave her a boon, that all boles made in her, 
would be filled up in time The sense of the sentence then is — that a 
grant is to last as long as the sun, the moon, &o , shall endure on the 
principle of holes in the earth ( NyRya means a principle , compare the 
Takra-Eaupdinya and other NyHyas ), that is, as boles in the earth are 
filled up in time and the earth is whole again and so unchanged, so a 
grant should survive all revolutions &c , and last unchanged for ever, 

31 [ B. G, Bhaudarkar's Works Vol. Ill, ] 
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My own hand. 

Plate II. 

Transcript of the second half of another grant to a Buddhist 


Monastery, found in the ruins of Va''abhl. 

( ? ) 

.... . • *ibM<I • • J1h»^T ( ^ ) 


. . spin inn Biiui^(Tnn)>3ra^.. (^ ) 

<TR55irRifl *pi^r Tr?q^ im n ipqj'i q^aiq<Ph»nq i%5W?r 

^ ) 
[ " J [ ’ ] am sorpT# ... ( ^ ) 

da ( « ) 

^qr»a>» &c. [ The rest as usual, a word or two 

only differing ]. 


1<T5F [ . i ?aMfti^r3R?n (f“.) 

^^<j£%paaMi (?^) 

aa 


Tbansi.ation of Plate II. 

^risila. the great M&hesvara, whose other name, procured for 

him by the enjoyment was DharmSditya, commands persons in 

office or holding commissions great ( and small ) and 

others “ Be it known to you, that for the increase of 

the religious merit of my mother and father, I ( have assigned ) 
a field named ... .on the northern side of the river, in the 
village of Raksara-putra (?) in . . Palatirolahma ( ? ) and 

also a field in the village of Udrapadraka, to the assembly 

of the revered mendicant priests coming from the four quarters, 
and residing in the monastery constructed by for ( provid- 
ing ) clothing, food, and ( the means of ) sleeping and sitting 

...and for the purpose of ( providing ) fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, oil for lamps fur the glorious Buddhas, and for the 
repairing of the monastery ( lit. putting aright the broken parts ). 
These fields are granted by pouring water, along with their ap- 
purtenances, &c &c ” ( the rest as usual ). 

The son Bhattaditya-yasah is executive officer here. Written 
286 on the 6th day of Yais&kha Vadya. 

My own hand. 



A MORBI COPPER-PLATE WITH TRANSCRIPT 
AND TRANSLATION. 


[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume II, 1873, pp. 25'Jf. ] 

( This article api>eared with the following prefatory Note 
by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary : " Through the kindness 
of Major J. W. Watson a loan of this plate was obtained 
from the Morbi Darbar more than a year ago and a facsimile 
made, which, however, has only recently been printed. There 
were two plates a few years ago, but the first has gone 
amissing : it is supposed that it was lent and never returned. 
This is greatly to be regretted, as it doubtless gave the genealogy 
of the roysd donor. The date is given in words which interpret 
the figures for Samvat 585 in the penultimate line. In this the 
figure 5 is recognisable enough ; the vertical stroke with a line over 
it for 8, though found elsewhere, is less usual. — Ed.” ) N. B. U. 

Transcript. 

O O 

jTRjTiwFHit <nr:i^5i5rrfi!Tv=n'>r?K<T=T: 

I<«r«i5nRii5% ^Rifr 3?Tiivnf?RT mR- 

iwir ^ ^ ui>us5r i(*t?i'TOc5U- 

^i=sif5u^(fT^i^JUCi5iin5(S5K%ni%viTO- 

II [f’ ] : i aii-^iifiMii- 

*ihT ^ i isarut >rT5it % jf)ij [ w] i n^it 5rT- 

Nfww irwft^ II [5] I 

(| snipf arerawiisip^: m «n%’ 3WTf% gn «p»fp4- 

»RTi^<n 6 i I < wfe » nlm ii ? i H [i ‘^ ^ ^iut Nt*?: g?TTi 3 ^ifT 11 fit.'Piw- 
(Si » i eal^ fv Hgwrflu^ ^ 11 ^ iv*ti si 1% 

'•’■'Cwiil ftSfail; h Srpfl^ RRRt 1 
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[ I (rt<ei.jji^|T^5f [:] 

igi%rT [r] iRt [;! ?N?i; sfrsnt^ 

^ J I' ^ "• 

Teanslatiok. 

I It ] is given by pouring water to the Brahmans— and J&jj&ka, 
the sons of Sihaditya, residing in the — hmana Agrahfira, of the 
Sandilya gotra and student of the Maitrayaniya [ Sakha ], to be 
enjoyed by their descendants as long as the moon, the sun, and 
the oceans endure, on the oocassion of Eahu's touching the disk 
of the sun, for the performance of the Brahman coromonies-Bali, 
Cam and Vaisvadeva, with a view to the increase of the holy 
merit and fame of himself and parents. No country officer shall 
hinder or obstruct these two in the enjoyment of this. And future 
kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind the common 
fruit arising from grants of land, the transitoriness of all power, 
and the fact that humanity is as fleeting as a drop of water 
standing on the leaf of a lolus blown over by a violent breeze ; 
seeing that life is full of ineradicable misery, and momentary ; 
observing that the store of wealth accumulated with excessive 
toil is as unsteady as the flame of a lamp open to (in contact with) 
wind ; desirous of being free from censure ; wishing themselves 
to be, like the regions of the sky, shrouded in a veil of glory as 
pure as the light of the autumnal moon with her spotless disk ; 
and endowed with the purest mind — should, at our solicitations, 
confirm this grant of ours And having reflected on the declara- 
tion of the covenant about the five cardinal sins led down by 
pious Kings of old, and mentioned by the Munis Vyasa and 
others, they should, at our repeated solicitations, remember tbia 
saying of the authors of the Smrtis The grantor of land dwells 
in Heaven for sixty thousand years ; while he who resumes it or 
approves of its being so resumed, dwells in hell for as many 
years He who takes away the land granted by himself or others 
incurs the sin of killing a hundred thousand cows. The resumers 
of Brahman gifts are born as large serpents dwelling in the dry 
hollows of trees in the waterless forests of the Vindbya. What 
good man will resume the gifts made by former kings for the sake 
of religious merit, prosperity, and fame, which are like flowers once 
worn or matter vomitted ? Thus reflecting that prosperity and hu- 
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man life are as fleeting as drop of water on alotus-leaf, and calling 
to mind all that is said here, one should not blot out the fame of 
others. Five hundred and eighty-five years of the Guptas having 
elapsed, the king granted this when the disk of the sun was eclipsed. 
Jajiiagya, of a pure mind has written this charter of the king 
who rivals Nrga and Nahusa-a charter containing graceful 
lines of letters, charming on account of the apt words, distinguish- 
ed by its various precepts, and shining by its good and auspici- 
ous utterances, like a Brahman whose mouth abounds with such. 
Samvat 585, 5th of the bright half of Ph5.1guna Sign-manual of 
JUinka. Engraved by Deddaka, the son of Samkara. 



TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF A COPPER-PLATE 
GRANT OF THE FIFTH CENTURY A. D., 

FOUND IN GUJARAT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume X, 1871-74, pp. 19fiF.] 

The paper was read on the 13th of April 1871, before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. — N. B. U. 

The Tamra-patra, a transcript and translation of which I have 
the pleasure of submitting to the Society to-day, consists of two 
rectangular plates, each llU inches long and 6H wide, originally 
joined together by two thick rings passing through two holes in 
one of the longer sides of each. One of the rings is lost, but the 
other is in a good state of preservation, and has a conical ball of 
copper attached to it, on which the seal is impressed. The lines 
of engraved letters are parallel to the longer sides The copper- 
plate was found in a village in the Surat Collectorate by Mr. 
Manekji Aderji, G. G. M. C , and sent to me to be deciphered and 
translated. 

The characters are a variety of the Devanagarl, resembling 
that given in the fourth line of Prinsep’s Table, which was used 
in Gujarat in the early centuries of the Christian era. There 
is, however, some difference in the formation of several letters. 
The 3T differs from Prinsep's in having the upper-most horizontal 
stroke turned up and twisted, and the ? looks like the Roman B 
with the perpendicular stroke placed horizontally. There are two 
vareities of one resembling that given by Prinsep, and occurring 
also in the Girnar Inscriptions, which consists of two perpendi- 
cular strokes on a horizontal one, that to ihe left being twisted at 
the upper end ; and the other looks like the Greek p. The <T and 
the matrS, look exactly like those in the modern Devanagarl. The 
writing is incorrect in many places, which circumstance 
increased the difficulty of deciphering. 

The language of the copper-plate is Sanskrit. It purports to be 
a grant of a village named Racchcbaraminthe district of Ankule- 
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svara in Gu jurat, to one Narayana, the son of Govinda, a Bjivedi 
Brahman of Easyapa Gotra, residing in Abhicchatra. The 
king who granted it belonged to the Gurjjara dynasty, and was 
named Dadda.* His father’s name was Jayabhata, and his grand 
father’s Dada. From the sign-manual it appears that Dadda 
had another name, which was Prasanta-raga, and Jayabhata was 
also called yita-raga. But these sound like euphonious epithets 
or titles, and could hardly have been proper names, for the first 
means “one whose passions are cooled,” and the other “one whose 
pass ons have disappeared or ceased to exist,” expressions which 
persons who are religious, or affect to be so, delight in The 
writer or engraver was a minister of the name of Beva, the son 
of Madhava. From the opening benediction, the seat of the 
dynasty appears to have been Broach. The date is Jyestha, 
aaiavasya or new-moon day, 417 of Saka Nrpa, i. e , of the era 
now known as Salivahana’s, corresponding to the 9th of June, 
495 A. D. The seal bears the name of Dada, grand-father of the 
reigning sovereign. 

The grant is in the usual style of such documents, but bears 
what I should consider a family likeness to the Valabhi or other 
Gujarat copper-plates. Several expressions may be quoted in 
support of this views The reading, for instance, of some of the 
verses from Mahabliarata, is the same in all these plates, while 
in the Southern grants it is different 

In the Seventh Volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, is published a transcript of a grant made by a king 
of the Gurjjara dynasty, along with some observations on it A 
fresh transcript of it has been given by Prof. Dowson in the first 
Volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Eew Series 
In this a few of the mistakes of the first have been corrected. 
Prof. Dowson has collated with it another grant of the same king, 

• The word is Srlmaddadda. If BrI only were taken to be the honorific pre- 
fix, as It always is, the name would be Maddadda . if Srimad, it would be 
Dadda. Prof. Dowson's facsimiles favour the latter supposition, though 
^rfmad, I must say, I have never found used as a prefix to the names of 
kings ; and even in the present plate, the prefix is SrT in the case of Jaya- 
bhata, the second king. The same remark holds good in the case of the 
name Dadda. 
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similar to it in most respects, and given facsimiles of both. The 
oopper-platei were discovered at Eaira by Dr. Burns. These we 
will distinguish by the Nos 2 and 3, as the Professor has done. 
The present grant is by the same king as these two, the reasons 
for the statement being decisive. Thfc king in Dr. Burns’ plates 
belongs to the Gurjjara dynasty, as in the present grant. His 
name is Prasfinta-rUga, as given in the sign manual, which, how- 
ever, the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal read Prat&nga- 
raga ; and his father’s name is Jayabhata and also Vltar^ga. The 
'"Writer’s name is, as in the present copper-plate, Eeva, and six 
lines of the eulogy of one of the kings correspond, word for word, 
in all the three Ankulesvark and Broach are also mentioned 
there, though the occasion is different. But the grand-father’s 
name is Dada in the present copper-plate, and Ssmanta-datta in 
both of Dr. Burns', and the second name of the reigning sovereign 
given in the body of these latter is, according to Prof. Dowson, 
Srldatta-kusall, while it is Dadda in the former. Now, there can 
be no question that the Professor has misread the name of the 
king ; for the word Kusall means “ enjoying health," and is used 
in mosts of the grants 1 have seen, where it is only thus to be 
interpreted. The usage of the country, to this day, also requires 
that this word, or an expression equivalent to it, should be used 
by the writer of a letter with reference to himself, before speaking 
of the matter in hand. Besides, in the present copper-plate and in 
No, 2, the word preceding Kusall has the nominative termination 
( visarga ) attached to it, which shows that Eusall is an inde- 
pendent word, and forms no part of the one that precedes. Again, 
the word Sri is a mere honorific prefix used before the names of 
kings •, so that the real name is reduced to Datta Now, referring 
to the facsimiles, I find that the letters the Professor reads as two 
t'a are exactly similar to the first, which he takes to be a d, and 
are clearly two d’p. The name therefore, is Dadda. Again, in the 
facsimile of No 3, the king’s name looks like Daddam. But the 
letter which resembles m, and is so read by Professor Dowson is 
in reality the symbol' fur the Jihva-mullya, which according tc 
P&nini, VI I. 3. 37, is an optional substitute for visarga before a 
hard guttural. The name therefore, may be taken to be the same 


1 I have slaee seen this symbol, before ^ in several Valabbl plates, 
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in all the three plates. Now, as to Samanta-datta, I am inclined 
to doubt the faithfulness of the facsimiles in this case. For, as 
the name stands there, it is without the almost indespensable pre- 
fix of Sri which we find in the case of both the other names and 
in almost all other copper-plates. This Sri has perhaps been 
misread by the decipherer as Sa A.nd the Datta being in this 
case also Dadda, the name is very likely the same, or nearly 
the same, as in the present plate. Or perhaps the word Samanta, 
signifying as it does “ a subordinate prince or chief,” may have 
been used in Nos 2 and 3 as a title. The dates also of Dr. Burns’ 
plates are perfectly consistent with the supposition of their com- 
mon origin That of No 2 is 380, and of No 3, 385, i o., the first 
grant was made 37 and the second 32 years before the present one. 
And 37 years are not too long a period for a single reign. Prof. 
Dowson and the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal consider 
the dates 380 and 385 to refer i(< the era of V ikiamadxtya, but the 
only reason IS the use of the word ? ainvatsara This word, how- 
ever, means simply a year, and does not indicate any reference to 
a particular era. And this is confirmed by its use in the pre.sent 
grant, with the express’on Saka-Nrpa-kala before it The common 
origin of the three gi-ants, therefore, would nece.ssitale the dates 
380 and 385 being taken to refer to the Kaka era. For if they 
were not so taken, the interval between this and the other two 
grants would be about 171 and 166 year,s. 

But as some antiquarians think that Saka-Nrpa-kala is often 
oouiifounded with the Samvat era “ even by indigenous writers,”* 
it may be said that notwithstanding the use of that expression in 
the present copper-plate its date 417, as well as those of Dr. 
Burns’, may refer to the era of Vikramaditya This point can, how- 
ever, be easily determined. In the present grant, mention has 
beed made of the occurrence of a solar eclipse on the day 
on which it was executed I wrote to my respected friend 
Prof Eeru Lakshman, a few days ago, to ascertain if there was 
such an eclipse on the Amavasya or conjunction day of Jyestha 
in the year 417 of Salivahana, and also whether there was a possi- 
bility of an eclipse on the same day of the same year of the 
Samvat era His answer is that, on a rough calculation, he finds 

1 See Dr. Bhau Daji on Merutunga's Theravali, J5BRAS, Vol. IX, page 156| 

92 [ R. Q. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] ' 
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that on thai day, which, supposing the era to be Salivahana's, 
corresponds to the 91ih of June, 495 A D., the distance of the sun 
from the moon’s ascending node was about 12° 14'. He therefore 
thinks that there was a solar eclipse on that day ; but it must 
have been a partial one, and have be^un in the afternoon, a short 
time before sunset. But on that day of ihat year of the Samvat 
era, there was, he says, no possibility of an eclipse, since the sun’s 
distance from the node was about 8 signs and 9°. This, therefore, 
proves that the da^e of ihe presen.. copper-plate, and hence those 
of Dr, Burns’ No. 2 and No. 3, refer lO the Saka ora j and that the 
use of the word Samva,sara dees not by any means show the era 
to be Vikrama’s. And, by the way, it would also appear that it 
is more reasonab'e ..o regai-d the era used in other Gujarat copper- 
plates, such as those of the Valabh! dynasty, to be that of the 
Saka king, than to assume it as the Samvat, since the three plates 
of the Gurjjara dynasjy I have been considering, may well be 
taken to indicate the prevalent usage And this supposition 
thoroughly agrees with the Valabhl era discovered by Colonel 
Tod from a Somnaeh Insoripcion, which began in 319 A. D. One 
would naturally take this era to commence from the date of 
Bhatarka, the founder of the family, and not from that of any of 
his successors, as Mr Wachen has done without any good reason, 
though one of these may have brought u for the first time into 
use The date of the copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena, the sixth 
in descent from Bhatarka, published in the Seventh volume of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, is 365,' which if taken to 
refer lo the Samvay would correspond to 309 A, D., i. e., ten years 
before the foundalion of the dynasty But if, however, the era 
were assumed to be that of Salivahana, the date would corres- 
pond io 443 A. D , thac is, the interval between the first king of the 
family and the per.son s.xih in descent from him would be 124 
years, which, I think, is a reasonable period The editors of the 

1 I have shown in a paper since read at a meeting of the Society that this 
dare must be read as 356, and that the most probable starting point for 
the Valabhl era is the coronation of Dropasirhha, the second son of 
BhatSrka, and in another, published in the Indian Antiquary, VoL I, that 
the grantor m the plate referred to in the text, is BilSditya II, the eighth 
in descent from Eha^Srka, [ Both these papers have been printed, ante, 
N.B.U ] 
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Journal, simply from the occurrence of the word Samvatsara, take 
the era used to be Vikrania’s, and give up Colonel Tod’s discovery 
of the Valabhl era, from its inconsistency with their supposition. 
But we see that the two dates are perfectly reconoileable if we 
take the era of the Saka king instead of the Samvat. 

Mr. Thomas has reprinted, in his edition of Prinsep’s Essays, 
the two papers in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal which I 
have noticed with the remark “ that the dates of all these docu- 
ments require accurate re-ezamination and revision, and that the 
geographical questions involved demand even in a greater degree 
an exact and formal definition.” 

The present copper-plate grant throws, I think, much light on 
those questions. We have seen that the era used in this and the 
other grants of the Gurjjara dynasty Is that of the Saka king ; 
that the word Samvatsara does not by any means denote the 
Samvat era, and that if the usage indicated by these grants were 
understood to be applicable to Valabhl plates, their dates would ha 
consistent with the discovery of Colonel Tod. 

The seat of the Gurjjara dynasty was Broach. But this appears 
to have been the name of the city, as well as of the country 
around it. In the Narmada-Mahatmya, Bhrgu-Kaccha is men- 
tioned as a holy place on the northern bank of the river, about 
two miles long from east to west,' and the descriptions of many 
other similar places feirther down the river wind up with the 
remark, “ Thus ends the description of such and such a place in 
Bhrgu-Eaccha. ” Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, also 
speaks of a kingdom of Broach. Ankulesvara, mentioned in the 
plate, has preserved its name unaltered. 

About four miles to the north-east of Elas, in the vicinity of 
which the copper-plate was found, is the village of Walner, which 
seems to correspond to the Varanera of the grant It is eight 
miles to the South-west of Ankulesvara. The river Varandfi 
appeus to be the modern Wand Kharee ; and about a mile and a 
half from Walner is the village of Sunham, answering to the 
Sarathuam [ or Arathuam ] of our plate. Sunthavadaka, which is 

1 Tgm I II 

fT^lNirraisf^riT 57 
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mentioned as the eastern boundary of BSochavam, I have not 
been able to discover on the map, though there is such a place as 
Kothadara there. But from the other places I have found, Rac- 
chavam, the village conveyed by the grant, appears to be the 
modern Bacheed. 


Transcript. 

i4n«h<,iq «i frNo 

V f^jf^if^Rr5f?i5[rf^T?T^. [ tt ] wrincirf^ [ qr ] /ss- 

^ «fw^?[5cT^q^3 [ ^ ] 

^ ] f^crif^tfqrqiqjiqr- 




*1 9 [ sq ] qs- 

^qqr^qqN: 

1 1 ^51^ R^lplq qiwil^RqqqRi- 

"jq 'qi^i'Fii3^i*i^5q3Tf?Rr?RraT^nqq% ^ q*n Jpqr utetiI^^- 


1 This may Ithmk be also read as Hv-:p ^j^o jrr tbcmgh the letters exactly 
look like the ^ I find in other places in the copper plate. 
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fil 55TfJT555T3r5?f^FP^ [ ^ [ V ] 'fijJJJWf- 

[ ^ d«ri=^- 

'fivytl, u ^1*3 [ ^31 ] ^n^rf^I^iiiidufa^t- 
^0^Krl%gii»Ti5mg#i^ f i ^ [ ^ ] [ : ] 

giR ^ ] 


*1 «n^r [ % ] ^ ^ »ijii3[5 1 3iw5fli ^ 

NP^ 11%^ u ^Ti%^f5r gn- 

rPfrfJr ^isnl% ^ (11*11^ NiPr ^r siw ^rig: 

gro^jT I ’ST^ 9<T?ir 3^f ^- 

pnwreroi^: [ i ] irCt jtJW ^ ^PTi=?^igqfasf i ^- 

f^[ 51 ’tC »n )«Rg^ «fi?fldSl*lH?t: ?35^ *nT 
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Translation. 

Security [ freedom ] from interruption in the race of victory 
calculated to violate the gate of the city of Bharukaccha. There 
was Srlmad-Dada, — whose fame and glory, as purely bright as the 
lotus blown open by the rays o' the moon darting forth from an 
envelope of clouds, filled the cavity of the sky ; — the bright achieve- 
ments of whose sword the wives of the inimical chiefs slain by 
him in the innumerable battles, sang as it were in the morning by 
means of their cries of lamentation, — whose person was adorned 
by a crown shining with the refulgent rays of a crore of diamonds 
polished by being rubbed against the lotus-like feet of gods, 
Brahmans, and preceptors. — whose stock of religious desert, which 
is the only thing that enables one to go to Heaven, was always 
increasing in consequence of his liberally fulfilling the desire for 
wealth of the begging poor, the helpless, the distressed, and of the 
belated way-farer, — and who, propitiating proud damsels angry 
on account of love-quarrels by addressing sweet words to them, 
showed himself to be a skilful gallant, — and who dispersed by 
his many bright virtues the thick darkness of Kali. His son was 
Jaya-bhata, who showed the valour of a young lion, by achieving 
with his sword the destruction of the herds of elephants belonging 
to his enemies, — and who by his diversions on both sides of the 
sea, and the unstinted flow of his bounty,' realized in himself 
the qualities of the guardian elephants of the quarters, — and who, 
on the high cloud-breasts® of the sky-Laksml, rubbed sandal- 
wood ointment in the shape of his glory as pure as a crystal or a 
ball of camphor. His son Srlmad-Dada, who has dispelled the 
darkness that grew thick and intense through the power of evil, 
and overspread the whole earth, — who has purified all the 
quarters by his very great kindness,® and embellished the world 
of the living, — who possesses true knowledge, and has become 
the luminary of the Gurjjara dynasty, — who has obtained the five 

1 There is a play on the word DSna here, which means, ‘ giving ' as well as 
the ' humour flowing from the temples of an elephant.* The other words 
in the compound may also be interpreted in two ways. 

2 A play on the word Fayodhara, whiob means ‘a cloud’ as well as the 
‘ female breast ’. 

3 A play on the word Sneha, which means * oiliness * as well as ‘kindness,* 
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great sounds, and is the great king of kings,— enjoying good 
health, commands all governors of districts and sub-divisions ; 
all villagers ; those in office or unemployed, great men, chief 
men, &o. 

Be it known to you, that for the increase of my father’s, 
mother’s and my own, holiness and goodness as regards the next 
world, I have granted, by pouring water, on the new-moon day of 
Jyestha, in the year of the Saka king four hundred and seventeen, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse, to Bhatta Narayana, — the son of 
Bhatta Govinda, residing in Abhicchatra, — respected among 
persons conversant with the four Vedas, — of the Kasyapa Gotra, 
-and student of Bahvrcha ( Bgvedn ), for the proper execution of 
the rites of Bali, Caru, Vaisvadova, Agnihotra, the five great 
sacrifices, &c., the village of Bacchchavam, situated in the district 
of Ankulesvara, the boundaiies of which are the village of Varc- 
nera in the east, the river Varanda to the south, the village of 
Sumhavadaka to the west, and Sarathuam to the nc.rth, — this 
village, with these boundaries specified, along with the hamlets 
and whatever pertains to it ; along with the revenue in grain or 
gold, and with whatever may bo raised on the land by labour 
except what in the village may have been granted to Gods and 
Brahmans before— the said grant not to be interfered with by the 
delegates of the king, to last as long as the moon, the sun, the sea, 
the earth, rivers, and mountains shall endure, and to be enjoyed 
from father to son ( lit. son to grandson ). Therefore, no obstruc- 
tion should be made to him, who, in virtue of the rights conferred 
by this Brahman grant, ploughs tlie land or causes it to be 
ploughed, enjoys it or makes another enjoy it or assigns it to 
another person So also should future kings, whether of our race 
or others, knowing the fruits ordinarily arising from grants of 
land, and bearing in mind that prosperity is unsteady like a drop 
[ of water ] and transitory, and life as fleeting as a drop of water 
at the end of a blade of grass, confirm and continue this our 
grant, as if it were their own. For it is said : Many kings, 
such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the fruit 
to each lasts only so long as he is in possejsion. ” And he who, 
with his good sense enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, 
should take away this land or approve another person’s doing so, 
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would be as sinful as if he had committed the five great sins and 
five minor sins. For it is said by the revered VySsa, the editor 
of the Vedas : — ^“He who grants land lives in Heaven for sixty 
thousand years, while he who takes it awav, or approves of its 
being so taken away, passes so many years in hell. The grants 
made in past times with the view that they might conduce to 
raise a man's moral desert, wealth, or fame, are like flowers worn 
and withered. What good man would resume them ? O King, 
O Thou, the best of the lords of the earth ' do maintain with care 
a grant of land made whether by thyself or anybody rise ; to 
maintain a grant is a greater virtue than to make one 

This is written by Beva, the son of Madhava, counsellor in 
peace and war. This is the sign-manual of myself, FrasS.ntara.ga, 
the son of Srl-Vltaraga< 



ON THE VALABHI CHRONOLOGV 

t From the Indian Antiquary, Volume III, 1874, pp. 303f. ] 

( The following appeared as a letter, dated 24th August 1874, 
to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, in reply to a letter from 
Air. Jas. Fergusson, charging Sir B. G. Bhandarkar with having 
“bo curiously misquoted him,” in his paper on the Interpretation 
of the Valabhl Dates (printed earlier here ). Mr Fergusson’s letter 
appears in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. HI, pp. 235f. )-N. B. U. 

Allow me to say a few words with regard to the charge of 
misquotation brought against me by Mr. Fergusson.’ He himself 
quotes the passage in my article, on which he founds the charge, 
in a mutilated form ; for he omits an important clause at the end, 
which is calculated to throw light on my real meaning. The 
whole passage is : — 

“Mr. Fergusson refers the dates in the grants to the Valabhl 
era, but it is difficult to conceive how it should have escaped his 
notice that 272 year, or, according ti, the old reading 330 years, 
is fat too long a time for the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, 

and his grandson Guhasena, swpposmsy even that the era be(jnn 
from the dale of the original foumlei of the djjnui^ly, and not from 
that of Dronasimha' s Coronation ” The words in Italics have not 
been given by Mr Fergusson. 

It would, I think, appear from this that my meaning is as 
follows : — On the supposition that the era of the Valabhi dynasty 
began with the founder of the dynasty or with Dronasimha ’s 
Coronation, — the only rational suppositions that can be made, — 
it would be necessary to assign 272 or 330 years or thereabouts to 
the six reigns, — a period which is too long, if the dates in the 
Valabhl plates were taken to refer to the Valabhl era This neces- 
sity has, “ escaped Mr Fergusson’s notice,” i. e , he has left out of 
Bight the fact that the cnly rational hypothesis is that the 
era should have derived its initial date from either of the 
two events ; and also the consequences of the f act, viz tha t it 

• Indian Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 235f. 

33 ( B. O. Bbandarkar's Worki, Vol. III. 1 
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would be necessary to assign too long a period, i. e, 272 or 330 
years to these six reigns This is my meaning. I have not said 
categorically that Mr. Fergusson assigns 272 or 330 years to the 
six reigns. It was thoroughly immaterial to my argument how 
many years he actually assigned to those reigns, which assign- 
ment must be quite arbitrary. My object was to give reasons 
why the Valabhl dates should not be referred to the era of the 
dynasty, and this I have di.ne in the sentence complained of by 
Mr. Fergusson. I think the gist of my paper as a whole,' and the 
concluding clause I have italicized, ought to have saved me from 
being misunderstood ; but since they have not proved adequate to 
the task, I see I ought not to have been so brief as I was at the 
end of the article I have so little succeeded in making myself 
understood, that Mr Fergusson still says that no one has “ given 
any reason why the Valabhl Kings should use any other era than 
that that bears their name ” I cannot say why they should not have 
used their era, but I believe they did not use it ; for if they did, 
it. would be necessary to assign 272 or 320 years to the six reigns 
on the only rational suppositions about its initial date stated 
above But if they did use the sc-called Valabhl era, the era 
could not have been theirs. But of this more below. 

The period of 120 years assigned by Mr. Fergusson ter these six 
reigns appears to me to be ton long ; for though the reigns are six, 
the generations are only three; for, the sixth individual, duhasena, 
was the grandson of the first Bhatarka, and the usual average of 
twenty years is held applicable in these cases in which the 
reigns represent so many generatiom-. Bhatarka must have been 
a middle-aged man, when he founded the kingdom ; and the 
period between the time when a man arrives at that age and the 
death of his grandson is in very rare cases so long as 120 years. 
The tradition w'hich Mr. Fergusson adduces in support of hie 
view is very vague. Supposing it to be trustworthy in every 
way — which it is not, as I will give reasons to believe — Skand- 
gupta may have reigned for even 20 or 30 years after 141, and 
Sri Dharasana may have begun his reign even 20 years before 272, 
in which case, the duration of the six reigns would be reduced to 
91 or 81 years. But the tradition itself, though interesting as 
giving tie tiuth geneiclly, cannot be considered lobe true in tiie 
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tartioulars. For in the first place it makes CakrapSni, the son of 
Prandat, who is certainly the CakrapSlita, son of Pamadatta of 
the Junagadh Inscription,' Viceroy of the father of EurnSragupta, 
and grandfather of Skandgupta, while the Inscription re- 
presents Parnadatta as Skandagupta’s Viceroy, and 
Cakrap&lita as Governor of a certain town, appointed 
to that place by his own father. Again, Skandagupta is repre- 
sented as a weak king in the tradition ; while his Inscriptions, 
magniloquent though they are, do show that he must have been 
a powerful monarch. Lastly, Bhatarka is mentioned as having 
assumed the title of king, while Valabhl copper-plates speak of 
him as a SenSpati and represent Dronasimha his second son, to 
have first assumed the title ^ The tradition, therefore, is not 
entitled to any reliance as regards the particulars. It simply 
gives us what was known before that the Valabhls succeeded the 
Guptas. 

Now as to the general question of the Valabhl chronology, and 
of the era to which the dates in the copper-plate grants are to be 
referred, I have recently seen reasons to modify the opinion I 
expressed more than two years ago. Even then the mention of 
Valabhl by Hwan Thsang as a flourishing city, and of Druvapatta 
as its king, seemed to me not to harmonize with my view ; but 
having brought the known kings of that dynasty upto 434 A. D *, 
I was in hopes that further researches might bring to light the 
names of other kings, so as to bring the dynasty down to Hwan 
Thsang's time. But three copper-plates have since turned up, yet 
none of them goes beyond the last king of the former plates, Sila- 
ditya II. And the characters of the Valabhl grants are so different 
from, and so much modern than, those of Gautamiputra’s Inscrip- 
tion at Nasik, which I have recently translated, along with most 

of the other Nasik Inscriptions, that it appears that from two to 

three centuries must have elapsed between Gautamiputra and the 
Valabhls. Gautamiputra I have, in common with Mr. Fergusson, 

1 JBBBAS, Vol. VII, pp. 122, 123 

2 Mr. Wathen’s plate, JA8B, Vol. IV, and another in my possession contain- 
ing a grant by Guhasena, not yet translated. 

5 lad. Ant. Vol. I, page 45, and JBBRAS, Vol. X. p. 75. I These articles are 

printed in the preceding pages of this volume. ]— N. B, U. 
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assigned to the first quarter of the fourtti century. The Vaiabhl 
characters resemble very much those in the Cslukya grants of 
the early part of the eighth century.’ For these and other reasone 
I have begun to think that the Valabhl dates must be referred to 
an era other than the Saka. But that they cannot be referred to 
what is considered as the era of the dynasty, I still maintain, for 
the reasons I have given In my paper and explained above. It 
appears to me, there is some confusion about this ere. Albiruni 
calls it the era of Ballaba and Col. Tod’s Somnath Inscription, the 
era of Srlmad Balabhl as if Ballaba or Balabhl were the name of 
an individual. But in the dynasty of Bhatfirka there is no king 
of that name, so that it is doubtful, whether the era was really of 
BhatSrka’s family. If the era was not the era of the dynasty, 
but was in use in Surastra before the foundation of the dynasty, 
the Valabhl dates may be referred to it. Or more likely, since 
the Guptas who preceded that dynasty, introduced their era 
into the country, the grants must have been dated in that era. 
But there is no difference in effect, since the initial dates of both 
are the same. I thus see much reason for the present to agree 
with Mr. Fergusson in the Valabhl chronology he has given in 
his paper, except in so far as he has adopted the dates misread by 
the previous translators,* though there is difference between us 
as to the era, which is rather of a verbal nature. I therefore 
arrange the Valabhl kings thus : — 

Ouhasena ( grant not yet translated ) 250 G. or 568 A. D. 

Dharasena II ( grant translated by Wathen ) 272 G or 590 i.T). 

Siladitya I ( grant translated by me,'* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, p. 45f. ) 
286 G. or 604 A. D. 

Dharasena IV ( two grants translated by me,* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, 
pp 14ff and 45f ) 326 G. or 644 A. D. 

Silad’tya 11 ( two grants ) 356 G or 674 A D. 


1 JBBRA8, Vol. III. 

2 JRAS, Volume IV (New Series ). 

3 This 18 included la this volume earlier.— [ N. B. U.] 

4 This is also included in this volume earlier. — [N. B. U. } 



A REVISED TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF 
A CALUKYA COPPER-PLATE GRANT 
With Remarks on the genealogy and Chronology 

OF THE EARLY KINGS OF THE CiLUKYA DYNASTY. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1878-80 pp.l6ff. ] 

( Read before the Society on the 6th of April 1878. ) 

The copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which I 
have the pleasure to submit to the Society to-day, was procured by 
Government at the request of Mr. James Burgess, Aroheeologloal 
Surveyor, and was referred to the Society for remarts. The 
Secretary had the kindness to forward it to me, and as I had been 
inforhied that it was a grant of the Calukya dynasty, in the early 
history of which there are still so many doubtful points, I toiA ft 
up with eagerness, hoping by its assistance to clear up some of 
these ; but, on reading it, was disappointed to find that It was 
identically the same as that translated by Prof. Bal Gangaiftar 
Shastri, and published in the Second Volume of the Journal of 
this Society. I have, however, prepared a fresh transliteration, 
strictly faithful, reproducing even the mistakes of the original, 
and a translation. But there is no difference of any importance 
between this and Prof. Bal Shastn’s. He has in one place read K 
and an as 5. I have replaced the vowels. My translation 
varies a little from his, especially in the latter part. 

This is all that I need have said on the present occasion ; but 
there are one or two very important points with regard to the 
chronology of this dynasty, as gathered from Inscriptions recently 
published, which remain doubtful, and which I have been often 
revolving in my mind with a view to be able to throw light on 
them. I will, therefore, embrace this opportunity to discuss them. 
But before I proceed, it will be necessary to summarize the in- 
formation that we possess about the earlier Calukya kings. 

Sir Walter Elliot was the first antiquarian who, from an exa- 
mination of certain Inscriptions, published a genealogy and a 
short account of this dynasty, in the Fourth Volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Subsequently he gave ao 
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amended list in a number of the Madras Literary Journal. But 
facsimiles or transcripts of the Inscriptions from which he derived 
his information were not published, and when other documents 
were subsequently discovered, it became a difficult matter to 
reconcile, in some oases, the information obtained from these with 
that given by him, and there were some inconsistencies even in 
the two lists he had published. He had, however, made a large 
collection of Inscriptions, a good many of which he himself had 
not examined. One copy of the Deccan series of this collection, 
he says in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
he forwarded at the time to the Bombay Literary Society ; but it 
is not forthcoming. Another ho presented to the Literary Society 
of Madras, a third to the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and a fourth he reserved for his own use. This last 
was subsequently presented to the Library of the Edinburgh 
University, and now it is in the hands of Mr. Fleet, who has been 
publishing several important Inscriptions from it in the Indian 
Antiquary. In the mean time, a photograph of a valuable Inscrip- 
tion of this dynasty from Iwnlli or Aihole was published in the 
Volume issued by the Committee of Architectural Antiquities in 
Western India ; and another, in the cave at Badami, was discover- 
ed and published by Mr. Burgess. From these materials, and 
from the grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacob in the Third 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, the following genealogy of 
the early Calukya kings may be deduced, which to my mind is 
entirely satisfactory ; — 

Jayasiifaha 

I 

BanarSga 

Fulake^i I 

1 

Eirtivarman Mangali^a 

Pulake^i II 

Vikramaditya 

VinaySditya 

VijaySditya 

1 

VikramSditya II 

The names of the first six kings are given in the Aihole Inscrip- 
tion composed b7 a Jain of the name of Baviktrti. One of them, 
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Mangallw, is not mentioned in the grants executed by subsequent 
kings, and the reason is obvious, for the object was to give the 
pedigree of the grantor, and not the names of all the kings that 
reigned before him. The Inscription at Badami, however, was 
engraved at the orders of that kinj, and his having occupied the 
throne is alluded to in the subsequent grants , including the one 
before the Society to-day, where it is said that Pulakesi II, by his 
power, got back his own kingdom and subjugated those of other 
kings. Mangallsa, as is evident from Raviklrti's Inscription, in- 
tended to transmit the sovereignty to his own son, passing over 
Pulakesi, but the latter baffled his endeavours. This Pulakesi is 
represented, in almost all the grants in wbish his name is 
mentioned, to have defeated Harsavardhana, the paramount 
sovereign of Northern India. Hwan Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
visited India in the time of Harsavardhana. The Pulakesi, there- 
fore, whom he met in Maharastra must have been the same king, 
i. e , PulakeM I[ 

The genealogy given above agrees with Sir Walter Elliot’s 
first list. But between Pulakesi II and Vikramaditya he inserts 
two names — Amara and Adityavarma Since in most of the 
plates Vikramaditya is styled the beloved son of Pulakesi, r.nd in 
one of Sir LeGrand Jacob’s grants, his eldest brother is named 
Indraditya, and in another, Candraditya, it follows that Pulaketi 
made Vikramaditya, though a younger son, his successor, and 
probably appointed the others to rule over other provinces. These 
may be the Amara and Adityavarma of Sir Walter Elliot. The 
names of these two princes, somewhat disguised, occur also in the 
Miraj Inscription published by Mr. Walhen.' But the statement 
that Amara was Pulakesi’s son, Adityavarma, Amara’s, and 
Vikramaditya, AdityavarmS’s, must be rejected as occurring in a 
grant executed about four centuries after they flourished, in favour 
of that made in a great many contemporary plates. 

In the time of Pulakesi II, Visnuvardhana, his younger brother 
founded the Eastern branch of the dynasty, which ruled over 
Tailangana. Another younger brother is the Jayasimha of our plate, 
whose sen Nagavardhana was the grantor of the village con- 
veyed by it. These are called simple rajas, or chiefs, and appear 
1 JBAS, Vols. II and III. 
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^l)Ave‘l>een appointed to rule over some petty provinoeB, and 
'^re distinct from the princes of the Eastern line. This last 
■^painir is indicated by the fact that the seal of the form'>r, attached 
'tcf'the Brant before us, bears the expression engraved on it, 

probribly after the name of Jayasimha the first prince ; while that 
Of the latter, as found in their grants, has the words 
This was one of the titles of Visnuvardhana In Prof. BalShastri’s 
' first plate this epithet is used before the name of yisnuvardhana,^ 
'Whence it appears that this prince was identical with the founder 
of the Eastern line. The device on the seals of these two branches 
is the same, viz. a crescent on the top, and the sun below. The 
kings mentioned in Prof Dowson’s plata^* also do not appear to 
have belonged to the main line. This grant seems to me, from the 
' Style, which is so different from that of the other Ca’ukya plates, 
and from the omission of the name of the era, which is always 
given in these latter, to have been forged by somebody in Gujarat, 
where it was found. No other grant of the early Calukyas has, to 
my knowledge, yet been discovered in that province ; and in the 
two points I have mentioned. Prof. Dowson’s plate resembles those 
of the Valabhl and Gurjara kings 

Someiof the dates^ given by Sir Walter Elliot are hopelessly 
inconsistent with those we find in the published grants Until 
the originals in which they occur are published, no attempt can 
be made to reconcile them. But if those occurring in the docu- 
ments now rendered available to all inquirers, do not conflict with 
each other, we may rely on their perfect truthfulness One 
important Inscription, however, that of Ravikirti at Aihole, gives 
a date which is inconsistent with that found in the grant of the 
Great Pulakesi. This latter was executed in Saka 534, which is 
represented as the third year of hie reign, so that Pulakesi came to 
the throne, after his uncle Mangalisa, in 532 Saka, corresponding 
610 A. D. But Ravikirti represents him to have been reigning, 
I after having conquered all his. enemies and defeated the para- 


1 BurneU's South Indian Palaograpbjr, FI. A, p, 75. 
t JBBBAS, Vol. II, p. 11. 

3 JRA8, Vol. I, N. S. 

4 Bo aUo ia the date 411 Saka of Pulakesi I, occurring in an Inscription pub- 
lished by Mr. Watben m JBAS, Vol. V, p. 315. 
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mount sovereign of the North, in Saka 506, corre^pondinK to 586 
A. D. The date in the grant appears more probable, since from 
tile account of the Chinese traveller it is clear that the defeat of 
Harsavardhana must have taken place between the years 618 and 
827 A D Under these circumstances Dr. Fergusson, as a zealous 
student of Indian antiquities, and carrying with him the sympa- 
thies ol ail fellow-labourers in the field, feels sorely disappointed 
with these Inscriptions, and in a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Indian Antiquary, dated 30th January 1873, asks the learned 
readers of that Journal “ whether they can offer any solution of 
this difficulty, or whether, on the contrary, we must be prepared 
to meet with such falsifications again in other places ” 

Mr Fleet, in March 1877, attempts an explanation. He thinks 
that the Eastern and Western branches of the dynasty separated 
in Saka 533, and that Pulakesi was crowned again ; and hence 
the statement in the grant that Saka 5 34, or, according to Mr. Fleet’s 
way of taking it, 535, was the third year of his reign, — i. e , Pula- 
kesi was actually reigning in Saka 506, as we are told by Ravi- 
klrti, but that he was crowned again in Saka 533 The separation 
of the two families could certainly be no sufficient ground for 
crowning him again, and for neglecting the first years of has 
reign ; and this explanation leaves out of consideration altogether 
the disagreement of this date with that gathered from the Chinese 
writer, for Pulakesi could not, according to the statements of 
these, have defeated Harsavardhana before 506 Saka or 584 A. D. 

Again, Ravikirti gives two other dates as corresponding to his 
506 Saka, viz , 3550 of the Kaliyuga, and 3730 of the era of the 
war of the Mahabharata Now the Saka era began in Kali 3179, 
wh’ch being subtracted from 3550 of the Inscription, gives 371 as 
the Saka year corresponding to Kah 3550, so that, if the Kali era 
from which Ravikirti calculated is the same as ours, he is perfect- 
ly inconsistent with himself. 

Dr Buhler removes this inconsistency by referring the date 
507’ ( 506+1) to the era of Vikrama, for by subtracting 3044, 

1 Since m (pving the date as referred to dn era, the writers of these docu- 
ments use an expression which signifies ** having elapsed,” Dr Buhler and 
Mr. Fleet think the year next following to be the year that was current 
when the document was written, and so add one to the given date 
34 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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which is the number of Kali years that had elapsed before the era 
began, from 3551 (3550+1), we get 507.' “ It seems evident " to 

him that the writer has referred his real Vikrama date to the 
Saka era, either intentionally or inadvertently. Inadvertently, it 
is hard to believe, since instead of the ordinary expression, he 
uses the word 5T^sT=n>inf in order that they may fit in*with his 
metre, and it must havi cost him some conscious effort to devise 
them. He must, therof re, have done so intentionally. But what 
could have been his motive ? None, that I can see. Besides, as 
Pt. Buhler himself tells us, the Vikrama era is not used in the 
Calukya records, and, I may add, it was never known in the 
South. But, with all this, the explanation only increases the 
difficulties we have been considering. It places Pulakesi earlier 
than the date given in his grant by, not 26 years as before, but by 
26+ 135, the latter being the number of years by which the Vikra- 
ma IB earlier than the Saka, and necessitates the supposition that 
the Harsavardhana, the paramount sovereign of the North defeated 
by him, was not the one usually known by that name, but 
another, and that the Pulakesi, seen by Hwan Thsang and re- 
presented even by him as invincible to Harsavardhana, was also 
another prince But no other paramount sovereign of the North, 
bearing the name and living before the sevenlh century, has yet 
been discovered , nor do we know of a Pulakesi living in that 
century that was not the son of Kirtivarman, and the nephew and 
successor of Mangalisa In other words, there was no Harsavar- 
dhana for Dr. Buhler’s PulakeM of the fifth century to defeat ; nor 
a Pulakesi to be the invincible rival of the Harsavardhana of the 
seventh, if the son of Klitivarman is placed two centuries earlier. 
The dates in the grants of ail subsequent kings of both the 
branches of the Calukya family, which at present harmonize with 
that actually found in Pulakesi’s copper-plate, will have, under 
Pr. Buhler’s explanation, similarly, to be made earlier by 135 
years. 

The fact, however, is that the agreement between the 
account given by Hwan Thsang and the statements and dates we 
find in the Calukya plates is so complete, that it is impossible to 
doubt that the later Pulakesi, mentioned by Raviklrti, and in the 
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grants, was really the invinolble foe of Hwan Thsang's Harsa* 
vardhana, and must have lived in the seventh century. 

Under these oiroumstances let us see whether we cannot arrive 
at such an interpretation of the verses in Eaviklrti’s Inscription 
as will remove all the discrepancies we have been noticing. They 
are as follow : — 

Before proceeding, it must be observed that the eras of the war 
of the Bharata and of the Eallyuga are not two different eras The 
Ealiyuga era, when referred to the legendary history of the 
country, becomes the era of the Bharata war, since this, according 
to all authorities, took place at the end of the Dvapara and the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Similarly, when referred to the most 
prominent person in the story— the king who after having crushed 
all his enemies reigned supreme, it becomes the era of Yudhisthira. 
That the era of Yudhisthira is the same as that of the Ealiyuga 
appears clear frgm the statements in the ordinary Hindu 
Panoanga or Almanac. “ In the Eali age there are sir founders 
of eras. First, there was Yudhisthira in Indraprastha, whose era 
lasted for 3,044 years ; the second was Vikrama, ( who flourished ) 
at UjjayinI, whose era had a run of 135 years ; the third was 
Sslivahana at Pratisthana, whose era is to last for 18,000 years."* 
Now, whatever the number of years for which the Sallvahana era, 
as the Saka era is called in modern times, will last, it is certain 
that it has lasted for 1799 years, and the 1800th year has com- 
menced. Adding 3,044, 135, and 1,800, we get 4,979, which is 
exactly the present Eali year given in the Pancanga. So that if 
the era of Yudhisthira had continued to be used, the present would 
have been its 4979th year, as it is of the Eali. The two eras, 
therefore, are one and the same. 

Now, the manner in which dates are given in these Inscrip- 
tions is “so many years of or after so and so having elapsed, " 
which is expressed by using the locative absolute of the numeral, 
of a word denoting “year,” and of a participle signifying “lapse.” 
The following are the words occurring in the Slokas = — 

1 Ganpat Brishnaji’s PafioBnga for Saka 1800, p. 2, 
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30,3,000, from the Bh&rata war to thia, together with 700 
hundreds, years, 5. 

50, in the Kali age, 6, and 500, years of the Saka kings having 
elapsed. 

Now Dr. Bhau Daji and Mr. Fleet take the first 30(3,000, and 
700 together, and form 3,730 from the war of the Bharata. Out of 
the next three numerals, i e , 5, hundreds, and 50, by taking 5 to 
agree with hundreds we have 550 This they tack on to “ in the 
Kali age ” ; but since this is too small a period for that era, 3,000, 
which has already been construed with the preceding, is here 
repeated, and the whole is made 3,550. We have now 6 and 500 
left, and this is assigned to the Saka. 

Now the objections to this interpretation are : — First, that 
the Kali and Bharata eras are not different Secondly, 
this repetition of 3,000, after it has once been constru- 
ed, is altogether arbitrary : why not repeat the hund- 
reds also? Thirdly, while you have the word Samatitesu 
“ having elapsed, ” to qualify the feminine substantive Sam&su 
“ year, "-in the case of the Saea, you have no such word before to 
agree with the substantive Abdesu, and the feminine Samatitasu 
oannot be brought back, as Abda is either masculine or neuter. 

Now, I think^that the word Satesu “hundreds,” which we have 
before Abdesu “ years,” ought to be Gatesu “ having elapsed,” and 
then it will qualify Abdesu, as Atltasu does Samasu What con- 
stitutes the difference between the ?r sa and u ga of the cave 
characters is that the former has a small stroke in the interior of 
its semi-ellipse, while the latter has none Now, it is quite possi- 
ble that the engraver should have easily committed the mistake of 
putting in a stroke where it was not wanted, especially since the 
letter with the stroke, he had to engrave just four letters before. 
And several such mistakes do occur in this Inscription My 
interpretation, therefore, is this : — 

“ 30, 3,000, together with 700, 5 ( i. e , 3,735 ) years having 
elapsed since the war of the Bharata." — Here the first verse end&- 
“ In the Kali age, 50, 6, and 500 (i. e. 556) years of the Saka kings 
also having elapsed ’ This is the sense of the second verse The 
words ‘ in the Kali age ’ may be connected with both, and the ear 
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NtresBion does not indicate a psiticular era, but a certain period in 
the existence of the world. It is used here in the same way In 
which, when we be^in our religious ceremonies, we use it in 
mmitioning the day of the month and year. 

We thus obtain two dates from this Inscription, the BhSrata 
date, which is the same as the K!ali date, 3,735, and the Saka date 
556. Now, substracting the Eali and Saka equation’ (3,179 ) from 
3,733, we have 556 as the Saka corresponding to that Kali date: 
i. e., the 3,735th year of the Eali was the 556th as the Saka. Thus 
Baviklrti's inconsistency Is removed Again, instead of 506 Saka 
for Fulakesi, we get 556 Saka or 634 A D , which perfectly harmo* 
niees with his having begun to reign in Saks 533, or 610 A. D., 
and with the date of his defeat of Harssvardhana, which took 
place between 618 and 627 A. o., since Havikirti speaks in6'4 A.D., 
of Fulakesi having done so before he wrote. 

There is another data which does not harmonize with the rest. 
In the Badaml Inscription of Mangalisa, the SOlst year of the 
Saka era is mentioned as the tenth of his reign, so that his 
brother Eirtivarman, whom he succeeded, must have died in 488 
Saka, or 566 A. D. Now, since Fulakesi, his son, had two younger 
brothers, he must have been, when his father died, at least five 
years old, so that when Hwan Thsang saw him, in about 639 A P , 
he must have been at least 78 years old A man verging on 80 
can hardly be a man of vigour, as Fulakesi was when the Chinese 
pilgrim saw him. 

As to this, it must be borne in mind that the grantor of land 
is not necessarily in every case the reigning sovereign. Tba 
N&gavardhaoa of our plate, for instance, did not belong to the 
reigning line of the Calukya princes, and we have seen that of 
the grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacob, two were made by 
the wife of Vikramaditya’s elder brother. There is nothing in 
the Inscription at Badami to show that Mangallta, who dedicates 
the cave temple to Visnu, and assigns a village for the suj^ort of 
sixteen Brahmans and of recluses, was reigning at the time. On 
the Contrary — from the manner in which he resigns all tiie religi* 
eus merit arising from the act, in favour of his elder brother 
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ElriiiTarman, who is represented as powerful enough to protect 
the whole earth, cal' 6 upon the gods Aditya and Agni and the 
assembled crowd of men to witness this act, as if to show his 
sincerity, and to disarm the jealousy that might arise in the mind 
of his brother and that of other persons, and claims for himself 
only the fruit resulting from serving his brother faithfully, 
— it appears to me pretty clear that he was not. 
Dedications for the benefit of departed souls were not made in 
such a manner, the usual formula being “ for the Increase of the 
religious merit of such and such a one,” as will be seen even 
from the grant before us. Mangalisa was probably his brother's 
general or lieutenant, and thus characterizes his act as a piece of 
obedient service. The twelfth year of the reign of some prince, 
therefore, in which the cave-temple was consecrated must have 
been the twelfth year of Kirtlvar man’s reign. If so, the latter, and 
not Mangalisa, came to the throne in Saka 488, or A. n. 566. 

And now we are enabled to explain the dates given in Mr. 
Telang’s plates,’ which otherwise are altogether unintelligible. 
Kavikirti expressly states that M angaMa became king after the 
death of his brother, and that he conquered the Bevatidvipa. Mr. 
Telang's grant was made in 532 Saka and the twentieth year of 
some reign, by the governor of four districts, who was stationed 
in Vijaya- Bevatidvipa, and acted under the orders of Prthivl- 
Vallabha Maharaja. This date is so near to the time of the con- 
queror of Bevatidvipa that the island may very reasonably be 
regarded as being subject to the Calukyas at the time. And that 
it was so, is proved by the Calukya title, Prthivl-Vallabha-Mah5- 
raja of the sovereign, to whom the grantor owed allegiance. 
EIrtivarman could not be this Calukya prince, for the island was 

not conquered in hi? time Neither could he be Pulakesi, for 
/ 

Saka 532 was not the twentieth year of his reign, but the first or 
the next before the first, if we adopt the interpretation alluded to 
in a previous foot-note. He must then have been Mangalisa. 
But Saka 532 could not have been the twentieth year of his reign, 
if, according to the received way of understanding the date in the 
Badami Inscription, his accession took place in 488 Saka. While 
if we take this to be the initial date of Elrtivarman's reign, all 
1 JBBRAS, Vol X, pp, 365-6 " 
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that it is necessary for ns to nnderstnnd to lender Ihe whole con- 
sistent is that Elrtlvarma died in 512 Saka, or 590 A D., after a 
reign of 24 years, and h^s brother succeeded him. Pulakeai was 
crowned in 532 Saka (610 a. D.), or in 533 Srka (611A. o. ), 
wherefore Mangallsa reigned for just twenty years, and Mr. 
Telang’s grant was made in the last year of his reign. In this 
manner, when Hwan Thsang saw Fulakesi in 639 A , 49 years 
must have elapsed since his father’s death, and not 73, as accord- 
ing to the other view of Mangalisa’s date it is noce-i.sary to sux>- 
pose. And if his age at the time was five years, he was 54 years 
old when the Chinese pilgrim taw him, and not 78, and may thus 
have appeared to him to be a man of vigour 

The other dates do not present such inconsistencies, and may 
be accepted as true. We thus arrive at the following chro- 
nology : — 

Klrtivarman 566 A. D. lo 590 A. D. ( Saka 488-512 ), reigned 
for 24 years ( according to Badami Inscription, Ind. 
Ant, Vol III, p. 305, and Mr. Telang’s grant, JB3RA8, 
Vol. X, p 365 ). 

Mangallsa, 590 A. D. to 610 A. V. ( Saka 512-532 ), reigned 
for 20 years ( Mr Telang’s grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, 
P 72). 

Fulakesi II, began to reign in 610 A D. ( Saka 532-Ind. 
Ant., Vol. VI, p. 72 )j; was on the throne in 634 A. n. 
( Saka 556 — Raviklrti’s Inscription, Ind Ant , Vol. V. 
p 70 ) ; was seen by Hwan Thsang in 638-9 A. D. 

Vikrainaditya died in 679 A. D. ( Saka 601 — Ind. Ant., VoJ. 
VI, p 86 ) 

Vinayaditya began to reign in 679 A. D. ( 601 Saka — Ind. 
Ant., Vol. VI, p. 86 ) ; was reigning in 691 a d. ( Saka 
613 — Ind. Ant., Vol VI, p. 89 ), and in 694 A. D. ( Saka 

616 — Ind. Ant , Vol VI, p 92 ) ; died in 695 A. D ( Saka 

617 — JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 203 ), after a reign of 16 
years. 

Vijayaditya began to leign m 695 A. r. ( Seka 617 ), and 
was reibning in 706 A. v, ( Saka 627--JBBBAS, Vol, 
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III, p. 203 ); died in 733 A D. ( Saks 655— Ind Ant., 
Vol. VII, p. 107 ) after a reign of 38 year**. 
Vikramaditya II legan to reign in 733 A. P. ( Saka 655 ), 
and was on the throne jn 734 ( Saka 656 — Ind. Ant , 
Vol. VII, p. 107 ). 
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Translation 

Welfare 

Victorious is Visnu, manifested in the fi^rm of a boar, who 
agitated the ocean, and on the tip of whose uplifted tusk rested 
the earth. The son of the prosperous king KIrtivarman, — the stay 
of truth, whose body was purified by the closing ablutions of the 
Advamedha sacrifice, and who was the ornament of the race of the 
Calukyas, who are prosperous, belon" to tlio gotra of Manu, which 
is praised by tlie whole world, are the sons of Harlti, are bred up 
by the seven goddesses of the world, resembling seven mothers, 
have obtained a succession of blessing through the protection of 
Karttikeya, to whom all kings become subject immediately they 
see the Boar standard, obtained by the favour of the divine Nara- 
yana, — was the great devotee of Mahesvara, the prosperous Pula- 
kesivallabha, whose lotus-like feet were subject to the friction of 
the borders of the crowns of many hundred kings, whose firmness 
was as great as that of the Meru, the Malaya, and the Mandara ; 
whose forces consisting of excellent elephants, chariots, horses, 
and foot-soldiers were daily increasing ; who w'on back his own 
dominions and conquered the three old kingdoms of Cera, Cola, and 
Pandya, by [seated on the back of] the one excellent horse named 
Kantha-Citra, whose speed w'as as great as that of the mind ; who 
obtained a new title by defeating i^i-Harsa, the lord of the 
Northern country ; and who meditated on the feet of Nagavar- 
dhana His younger brother w'as the prosperous king Jayasimha- 
varman, who conquered all the allies of his enemies, and was the 
support of the world His son, the prosperous king Naga- 
vardhana, the stay of the three worlds, informs all coming, pre- 
sent, and future kings Be it known to you that we have, by 
pouring water, granted, at the request of Balamma Thakkura, for 
the worship of KapSle^vara by offerings of Guggula, and for the 
benefit of the great ascetics residing there ( in the tempi# ), with 
a view to the increase of the religious merit and fame of our 
mother, father, and of ourselves, [ the village of ] Balegrama, 
situated in the district of Goparastra, with the things growing on 
it, and with appurtenances, not to he entered on ( interfered with ) 
by officers and soldiers, and [ the gift ] to last as long as the 

SS ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol III.] 
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moon, the sun, the ocean, and the earth endure. Therefore, 
future kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind that 
life is as trans’ent as the autumnal clouds, should respect this 
our gift, and continue it. The revered Vyasa has said, “ Many 
kings, such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the 
fruit is reaped only by him who owns it, and at the time when 
he owns it. He who takes away the land given by himself or 
others lives as a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years.” 
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OP SAKA SAMVAT 880. 

(Prom the Epigraphia ladica, Volume IV, 1896-97, pages 
W8-990. 1 

These oopper-plates were were found at Earhad in the Bathra 
District while the foundations of an old and dilapidated house 
Were being dug out, and were put into my hands by Mr. Harl 
Narayan Apte, the present manager of the Anandssrama in 
Poona. They are three in number, and each is 13*^ inches lohg 
and 9 inches broad. The first and the third plates are engtaved 
oh one side, and the second on both. The letters are welLformed 
and legible throughout, except in one place where an original 
mistake has been corrected by something else being engraved in 
its place ( line 21 ). 

The inscription on the plates records the grant of the village 
of Eankem ( 11. 62 and 6$ ), situated in the district of Earahfita 
and belonging to the Kalli group of twelve ( 1. 61 f.), by Ersnaraja 
( v. 24 }, who was also called Akalaversa and Vallabha ( 1. 55 ), 
and who was Ersna III of the Rastrakuta family. The grantee 
was Gaganasiva ( ( 11. 61 and 65 ), was versed in all the Siva- 
siddhantas. He was the pupil of Isanasiva of Earahata ( 1. 59 f.), 
— the modern Earhad ; — and the grant was made for the main- 
tenance of the ascetics that lived at the place ( 1. 61 ). 

The date of the grant was Wednesday, the thirteenth tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Ph&lguna of the cyclic year E&layuktat the 
Saka year being 880 past ( 1. 56 f. ). Professor Eielhorn has 
favoured the Editor with the following remarks on this date : — 
“ Saka-Samvat 880 expired by the Southern luni-solar system was 
Eftlayukta, and the equivalent of the date is Wednesday, 9th 
March A. D. 959, when the 13th tithi of the dark half of the 
Amftnta Ph&lguna commenced 2 h 33 m. after mean sunrise. The 
reason why the tithi has been joined here with the day on which 
it commenced, very probably ia this, that the Naksatra on that 
day, ( viz. qn tbq Wednesday ) was Sfitabhisaj ; for, the conjun?- 
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tion of the 13th tithi of the dark half of the pSrnimanta Caitra or 
anianta Phal^una with the naksatra Satabhisaj — a oonjunction 
at which the Tithi is called VSrunl — is very auspicious,’ so that 
donations etc., made on such an occasion, are as meritorious as 
those made at an ec'ipse etc.” 

The account of the different princes of the family is given 
word for word in the same verses as those occurring in the plates 
found at Deoli near Wardha which have been published by me 
in Vol. XVII I of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
A.siatic Society*; and consequently the present grant, issued, as 
it was, eighteen years alter the other, confirms the important 
statements contained in the latter, which have enabled us to clear 
all the existing difficulties in the genealogy and history of the 
family. There is, however, some additional information given 
in this grant. In the introduction, instead of the words Satyaki- 
vargabhajah, we have in the Karhad plates ( v. 6 ) tunga-yasah- 
prabhfivfih. Still the reading of the Deoli plates is not a mistake, 
and the family was regarded as belonging to the Satyaki branch 
of the Yfidava race, as we have a statement to that effect in the 
Navasari grants, also edited by me ” But the varied reading of 
the present grant enables me to make out that the Rastrakutas 
sprang from a family that was known by the name of Tunga. 
Hence it is that so many of the princes have their names ending 
in that word. Krsna I was called Subhatunga ; Govinda III, 
Jagattunga ; and Sarva or Amoghavarsa, Nrpatunga. Then in 
the description of Dantidurga we have one verse more than in 
the Deoli plates, in which his having wrested the supreme 
sovereignty for his own family from the Caiukyas is mentioned 
distinctly ( v. 9 ). There is also an additional verse about Nrpa- 
tunga Or Amoghavarsa, who therein is represented, as in the 
Navasari grants, to have "burnt” or destroyed the Cilukya race 

1 “ A still more auspicious conjunction is that of the same tithi with a 
Saturday and Satabhisaj , and an even more auspicious conjunction is 
that of the same tithi arith Saturday, Satabhisaj, and the SubbaySga. In 
the former case the tithi is called MahSvSruni, and in the latter MahE- 
mahSvSrunl " 

3 Included in this Volume later, [ N, 5. IT. ] 

3 This is also included in this Volume later. ( N B, U. ] 
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( T. 14 ). In the account of Amoghavar^a, the Baddiga of the 
Kharepatan grant, the father of Krsna III, we have two additonal 
verses ( 22 and 23 ) descriptive of his virtues. 

The account in the Deoli plate ends with the coronation of 
Krsna III ; and all that he is therein represented to have done, 
he did while he was a Eumara, or crown-prince, and janektliiift- 
vasa, i. e. acting under his father's orders, or subordinate to him. 
In the present grant there is one verse more about him in this 
part, in which he is represented to have conquered Sahasrarjuna, 
who was an elderly relative of his mother and his wife { v. 25 ). 
Sahasrarjuna is the mythical hero to whom the Ealacuri rulers 
of Cedi traced their descent, and who, in the story in the Mahft- 
bharata, is represented to have killed Jamadagni, the father of 
Parasurama, and in revenge to have had his thousand arms out 
ofif by the latter. Very likely, the rulers of Cedi generally, or 
some of them at least particularly, were called by the name of 
Sahasrarjuna after their mythical ancestor, and the name Arjuna 
does occur in the list of the princes belonging to that family. 
The Sahasrarjuna, therefore, conquered by our Krsna, must have 
been a ruler of Cedi or must have belonged to that family. And 
it is also likely that he was a relative of his mother and his wife. 
For Amoghavarsa, the father of Krsna, is in the Karda plates 
represented to have married Kandakadevl, the daughter of 
Yuvaraja, who must have been the same as the fourth prince in 
the list given by Professor Kielhorn and it appears that Krsna 
himself married a lady from the same family. Who the particu- 
lar prince conquered by Krsna III was, it is difficult to say. The 
name Arjuna or Sahasrarjuna does not occur in Professor Kiel- 
horn’s list. But many other names of the Kalacuri princes related 
to the Rastrakatas also do nut occur therein. The following is a 
list of those princes s — 

1. Kokkala, whose daughter was married to Ak&lavarsa and 

was the mother of Jagattunga 

2. RanavigraLa, his son, whose daughter LaksmI was married 

to Jagattunga and who was his maternal uncle. 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol, II, p 304. 
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3. Arjuna, the eldest son of Eokkala and therefore brother of 

the above. 

4. Anganadeva, his son, whose daughter Vijamba was married 

to Indra-I^ityavarsa. 


5. Yuvaraja, whose daughter EandakadevI was the wife* or 

one of the wives, of Amoghavarsa-Baddiga according to 
the Earda plates. 

6. Sahasrarjuna or Arjuna, the prince mentioned in the presa&t 

grant as having been conquered by Ersna III. 

Of these, the names Ranavigraha, Arjuna and Anganadeva do 
not occur in Professor Eielhorn’s list. Perhaps they were col- 
laterals and not ruling princes. But that there was a ruling 
prince of Cedi of the name of Ranavigraha, is shown 
by the following verse occurring in Jahlana's Suktimukt&vsll, 
attributed to Raiasekhara * 


jTiinr i ^ 


Of rivers the Mekalasuta ( i e. fTarmadSl ), of kings Rana- 
vigraha, and of poets Surananda, are the ornaments of the country 
of Cedi. ” Jagattunga's maternal uncle and father-in-law is 
called Samkaragana in the Karda plates; but that is probably a 
mistake. The name Samkaragana does occur in Professor Eiel- 
horn's list down below ; but he was not the son of Eokkala and 
consequently could not be the father-in-law of Jagattunga. Where 
to place these three princes, therefore, in the Cedi list, must be 
left to future researches. 

After the account of Ersna’s coronation, there are in the 
Earhad plates two verses more about the reigning monarch, in 
which we are told that he deposed some of his chiefs from their 
places and raised others to the dignity, separated some from each 
other and united others ( v. 34 ) ; that, with the intention of con- 
quering the South, he exterminated the Coli race and placed its 
country under his own dependents, and that, having made the 
Ceranma, the Pandya and the Simhala his tributaries, he erected 
a triumphal column at Ramesvara ( v 33 ). The statement about 
the conquest of the Coles and the annexation of their territory is 
confirmed by two Inscriptions found at Tirukkalukkunram in the 
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Chingleput District of the Madras Presidency and edited and 
translated by Mr Yenkayya.' These Inscriptions are dated in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth years of Eaunaradeva, and he is 
there spoken of as the conqueror of Kacohi (or Eahclpura) and Tahjai 
(identified with TanjapuraorTanjavur,! e. Tan:ore). This last was 
the capital of the Cola princes. Another Inscription at Ve'lore is 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of his reign,* and there are two 
more in South Arcoh Eaunaradeva is evidently Erspadeva ; 
since Eannara we do find as an ordinary way of pronouncing 
Ersno. Ersna of the Yadava dynasty is in several Inscriptions 
called Eanhara or EanhSra. The very fact that so many Inscrip* 
tions in the country governed by the Colas and Fallavas are 
dated in Ersna’s reign, shows that the country formed part of the 
territory ru’ed over by him. As stated by me in the paper on the 
Deoh plates, Butuga or Butayya, the same as the Bhutarya of our 
grants, whom Ersna had raised to the throne of the Ganga king- 
dom, is represented in r.n Inscription at Atakur' to have assisted 
Kannaradeva in destroying Rajaditya, the Cola prince. But the 
conquest of the Cola country was effected after Saka-Samvat 862, 
the date of the Deoli grant, since it is not mentioned in it, and 
before Salra-Sainvat 880, the date of the Earhad grant. As the 
destruction of Raiaditya is alluded to in the Atakur Inscription 
as a recent event, it must have taken place a little before Saka 
872 current, the date of that Inscription. A nd the present grant 
affords d rent evidence for Ersnaraja’s occupation of the Cola 
country. For it was issued while he was encamped with his 
victorious army at Melpa 11 for establishing his followers in the 
Southern provinces, for taking possession of the estaies of the 
provincial chiefs, and for constructing temples to Ealapriya, 
Gandamartanda, Ersnesvara and others ( 11. 57 to 59 ). The 
Melpati where he was encamped for settling the Southern 
provinces, must be Melpadi in the Chittur Taluka of the DistriCw 
of North Arcot* Whether there are now any temples a: Melpadi 
or in the vicinity corresponding to those, to construct which was 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill, pp 282-85. 

2 Ep. Ind Vol IV, v 81. 

3 Bp. Ind Vol. II, p 173. 

4 Ep* Ind. Volume IV, p. 140 , alboSeWolTs ListJ of Antiquities, Vol. I, p 155, 
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another of the objects of the Bastrakuta prince, must be left to be 
determined by those who are intimately acquainted with the 
country. The conquest of the Pallava country, however, was 
effected before, since we have a mention of it in the Deoli plates. 

The boundaries of the village granted are specified in line 63f. 
There is a village of the name of Kanki some miles to the south- 
east of Earhad, w'hich is now included in the Junior Miraj State. 
That village is, I am told, bounded on the South by another of the 
name of f andur, and on the West by a third called Adhi. The 
Kankem of the grant is therefore the modem Kanki, Pendurem, 
Pandur ; and Adhein, Adhi. The liver in the vicinity is, I am 
told, now called Agranl ; but the Krsnavena, which corresponds 
to the Prakrit form Kanhavanna of the grant, is not far Perhaps 
VannS., the latter part of the compound, was the old name of the 
Yerla, which flows through the district, and the nver meant is 
the Krsna after its confluence with the Yerla There is also a 
village of the name of Ealli in the vicinity; and the twelve 
villages of which it was or is the cli’ef, have now the following 
names : — 

1. Kalli. 5. Adhi 1 9 Klialav 

2. Kanki. 6. Salgar , 10 Nignux 

3. Ajura. 7. Bekonki i 11 Pandregamv { Pandur ? ). 

4. bijur. 1 8. Titur. ' 12 Tavsi 
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Translation. 


Om ( Ver^ie 1.) Triumphant Is the leaf-like hand of ( Visnu ) 
the enemy of Mura, which being placed on the jar- like breast and 
the face of LaksmI, that are marked by shining particles of nectar* 
water, the proclaimed entrance of the world on a joyous festival. 

( V. 2. ) And triumphant Is the ramparc-like shoulder of 
( Siva ) the conqueror of the three cities ( or of Tripura ), which is 
adorned by the coloured figures impressed on it by ( the close 
contact of ) the cheeks of ( P&rvatl) the daughter of the Mountain, 
and which thus bears, as it were, through regard for h^‘s beloved, 
an edict promising safety to the god of love. 
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( V. 3. ) There is ( the Moon), the glorious god, the only- orna- 
ment of the surface of the sky, the delight of the eyes of the three 
worlds, the friend of love, the lord of the night-lotuses, whose 
rays are full of nectar, whose thinness, produced by his having 
given up his body for gratification of all the gods, is his orna- 
ment, and a port’on of whom is worn on the head by Sambhu 
( Siva ) — verily on account of his love for excellent qualities. 

( V. 4. ) From him sprang forth on earth a race of princes, — 
like a stream of moonlight, — which extended the series of the 
joys of the world, as the other unfolds the series of night-lotuses ; 
which destroyed the darkness of sin, as the other destroys the 
darkness of night ; which fulfilled all desires, as the other fills all 
quarters ; and which had unblemished adherents as the other 
constitutes the bright half of a month ' 

( V. 5. ) In that ( race ), which resembled the ocean of milk, 
arose the family of Yadu, — like a necklace of pearls, which, like 
it, had a matchless splendour; the leadership of which was grace- 
fully borne by the dark-complexioned Hari when he flourished, as 
the beauty of the central gem in the other is borne by a sapphire 
when it is put in ; which possessed indelible virtues, as the other 
is firmly strung on a thread and which was the ornament of 
the earth. 

(V. 6. ) In that ( family ) the eternal being ( Krsna ) became 
incarnate in order to destroy the crowds of Daityas who had 
grown turbulent ; and princes of that family, whose fame and 
valour were pre-eminent, became known in the world as Tungas. 

( y. 7. ) In that race was born Batta, the ornament of the 
surface of the earth, who destroyed the arrays of the elephants 
of his enemies ; and after him the Bastrakuta family became 
known in the world by the name of ( his) son Basirakuta. 

(Vv 8 and 9.) From that (family) arose in this (world) 
Dantidurga, whe was a sun to the fog in the shape of the charm- 
ing necklaces on the breasts of the wives of his enemies, and who, 

1 The epithets here are used in two meanings, one of which is applicable to 
the race of the Moon, and the other to the moonlight. 

S The epithets Adhigata-harinliaproilBsan-nSyaka-iBrlh and Aiithila-gupa- 
seiigah have two meanings, one applicable to the family of Yadu, and the 
o3ier to the necklace of pearls. 
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haring broken the uneven ground ( or the slrengholde ) by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his sword, made this ( earth ) a single 
field with the shores of the four oceans for its boundaries ; who 
plucked out, from the surrounding water-basin in the shape of the 
C&lukya family, the creeper in the shape of supreme sovereignty, 
which has a glossy appearance, is shady on account of its thick 
foliage and charming, bears abundant fruit, and is able to remove 
the fatig\ie of men resorting to it, and planted it firmly in his own 
family by feeding it with the rut-water of his elephants. 

( V. 10. ) After him, (his) paternal uncle, the prosperous king 
Krsnaraja, protected this earth, — he who constructed temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ), white as clouds in autumn, by which the earth 
shines for ever as if decorated by many Kailasa mountains. 

( V. 11. ) He had a son of the name of Oovindaraja. Sensual 
pleasures made him careless of the kingdom ; and, entrusting 
fully the universal sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, 
he allowed his position as sovereign to become loose. 

( V. 13. ) From him who was ( also ) called Kalivallabha, and 
who was an artificial hill on which rose the moon m the shape of 
the triad' of white parasols was born Jagattunga, the lion who 
destroyed Lhe maddened elephants of his enemies. 

( Vv. 13 and 14 ) His son, to whom kings hewed, and- who 
oppressed the king of serpents by the mass of his army, was that 
Nrpatungadeva w'ho founded MSnyakheta, which derided the city 
of the Indra of the gods, in order to humble, as it were, the pride 
of the gods ; and the sound arising from the fire of whose prowess, 
when it burnt the Calukya race, [filling] the interior of the 
vessel in the shape of the universe, has not yet ceased 

(V 15. ) His son, the prosperous Krsnaraja, became for a 
long time the lord of the earth, — he who spoke pleasant words, 
who terrified the Gurjara, who destroyed the egregious pride, 
generated by prosperity, of the arrogant Lata, who was the pre- 
ceptor charging the Gaudas with the vow of humility, who 
deprived the people on the sea-coast ( Samudra ) of their sleep, 

1 Compare £p. Ind,, Vol. Ill, p. 17, note 5. [This Note is by the Editor of 
the fepi. Ind. — N. B. U J 
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and whose command was honoured ( i. e. obeyed ) by the Anga, 
the Kalipga, the G&nga and the Magadha, waiting at his gate. 

( V. 16. ) He had a son known as Jagattunga, a moon to the 
eyes of women. He was taken to heaven by the Creator without 
obtaining the kinsdom, as if at the request of the heavenly 
nymphs. 

( V. 17. ) Indrar&ja, his son. protected the earth. It was 
from fear, as it were, of the indignity likely to be caused ( in 
future ) by his beauty, that the god of love, even before, had his 
body reduced to ashes through pride by means of the fire of the 
wrath df ( Siva ), the wielder of the PinSka. 

( V. 18, ) From him was born Amoghavarsa, — as R&ma was 
from Diisaratha, — the greatness of whose power was shown by 
the breaking of a terrible bow,’ as that of the other by the break- 
ing of the bow of Budra,^ and who ( like the other ) was a great 
store-house of beauty. 

( V. 19. ) He having immediately gone to heaven, as if 
through affection for his father, his younger brother, the orna- 
ment obthe world of men, and the source of the sportive pleasures 
of love»jknown by the name of Govindarajo, ruled the kingdom. 

( V. 20. ) He, too, with his intelligence caught in the noose 
of the Ayes of women, displeased all beings by taking to vicious 
courses; his limbs becoming enfeebled as his consiitubion was 
deranged on account of the aggravation of the maladies, and ohe 
constituents of the ( political ) body becoming non-cuherent as 
the subjects were discontented on account of the aggravation of 
the vlces,^ and his innate strength and prowess becoming neutra- 
lized, he met with destruction. 

( V. 21. ) Then king Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattunga, 
the first among the wise, the sea of the nectar of whose w ords 

1 This may refer to a war with the Cera king, whoso crest was a bow ; 
compare South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, p. 92, note 5, and Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVI, p, 332. [ Note by the Editor of the Epi. Ind. — N. B. U.l 

2 Baudra-dhanur-bhaiiga has two meanings. 

3 The epithet Doeaprakopa etc. has two meanings, one physical and the 
other political. SoalsoTejaS in Sahaja-tejasi has to be taken in tero 
meanings 
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was unfailing, being entreated by the feudatory chiefs to main- 
tain the greatness of the sovereignty of the BaLtas, and also 
prompted by the god ( Siva ), the wielder of the Pinaka, who 
desired the prosperity of the family of Hari ( Krsna ), ascended 
the glorious throne of heroes. 

( V. 22. ) In righteousness he was a Manu, in battle n Earta- 
vlrya, in valour a Bali, in atbracfcing the hearts of men a Dillpa ; 
though he thus acquired pre-eminent and permanent fame, his 
behaviour towards elderly persona was humble through modesty. 

( V. 23. ) How possibly can the store of his merits be ex- 
tolled when — O wonder I the moon-crested ( Siva ), bowed down 
to and worshipped by Hari ( Visnu ) and Virinca ( Brahm& ), was, 
in battle, seen by all his flying enemies to be near him in the 
sky, and to assist him ? 

( V. 24 ) From that sovereign lord, as from Paramesvara 
( Siva ), was born a son, the prosperous king Ersnarftja, who, 
though a prince ( i e , not a crowned king ), exercised power in 
the world and was the lord, as the other was Eum^ra, Sakii- 
dhara and Svamia.' 

( V. 25. ) He conquered Sahasrarjuna, though he was an 
eldwly relative of his mother and his wife, — ( Sahasrarjuna ) 
whose thousand arms were cut off by Rama ( i e. Parasurama ) 
who, maddened as he was, was in his turn ( only verbally ) put 
down by him ( viz. Krsnaraja ) by means of his two hands, he 
having held intoxicated young women ( rama ) with his two 
hands.* 

(V 26.) His enemies, madly transgressing his command which 
was the wide moat that protected the great city in the shaira of 
the sovereignty of the prosperous Rattas, fell down themselves. 

( V. 27. ) He, Srivallabha, killed the wicked Dantiga and 
Vappuga, who seemed to be ( the two demons ) Madhu and Eaita- 
bha, risen again on earth to torment men. 

1 These are three of the names of the god Karttikeya. The words are to 

be interpreted also m their ordinary sense as above. 

2 BhujadvaySkalita etc., is to be interpreted in tx'o ways. 

3i [ B. G. Bhandarkdr’s Works, Vol. HI, ] 
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( V. 28. )' He planted in GangapitI, as in a gorden, the pure 
tree BhutSrya, having iprooled the poisonous tree Baohyamalla. 

( V. 29. ) While his prowess, which destroyed numbers of 
G&ngas, his enemies, as the he it dries up the stream of the 
Gangi, was glowing, it is no matter for wonder that the Pallava 
( king ) Anniga was beaten and reduced to a sad condition, as it 
is no wonder that fragrant leave? are withered ( by heat ).' 

'( V. 30. ) On hearing of the conquest of aU the strongholds in 
the Southern region simply by means of his angry glance, the 
hope about EAlahjara and Citrakuia vanished from the heart of 
the Gurjara. 

( V. 31 ) (All) the feudatories from the Eastern to the 
Western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Simhala 
bowed to him oui of fear of severe punishment, though he him* 
self was obed'ent ( i. e. subordinate ) to his father. 

( V. 32. ) By his body which had a dark, glossy colour, long 
arras, and a broad and mass've chest, and by his virtuous deeds 
which were the nectar -water that fed the creeper in the shape of 
his fame, knowing him to be an excellent man ( or Visnu ), able 
to deliver the earth ( or to uplift the submerged earth ), — his 
father, the best of sages, who had attained the ob.ect of life, 
vanished into the peaceful abode 

( V. 33. ) Whan the festival of the coronation of this beloved 
of Prosperity, who had preatly propitiated Hari (Visnu\ at which 
celestial nymphs danced and heavenly Bsis pronounced benedic- 
tions, had taken place amidst joy, the quarters which began to 
tremble and to be submissive on account of his preparation to 
exact tribute, as girls would have manifested tremor and affection 
at his preparation to take their hand, became pleasing to him in 
consequence of their observing the proper time for paying it of 
their own accord, as the others would have been dear to him in 
consequence of their keeping to the auspicious juncture for giving 
aw'ay themselves.^ 


1 There is a play here on the words PratSpa, Panmalita, GSpgaand Pallava. 

2 The second half of this vcr,.e has a double meaning. 
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( V, 34. ) He, a powerful naasier of the science of politics, 
desirous of obtaining a lofty position, deprived some of his 
subordinate chiefs of their places and established ethers who 
were deserving, separated some from each ether by producing 
disunion and united others, and thus arranged them 
in a high or low position ; as a proficient master 
of the science of words, ( i. e. grammar ), desirous of 
making up a long form, drops some letters from their position 
and introduces others in their Guna form, separates some on 
account of their dissimilarity and unites others, and places them 
in order, above or below. 

( V. 35. ) Having, with the intention of subduing the Southern 
region, uprooted the race of the Colas, given their land to bis own 
dependents, and made the lords of great countries, viz., the 
Ceranma,' the P&ndya and others, along with the Simhala, his 
tributaries, he erected a high column at Ramesvara, which was 
the image ( as it were ) of the sprout of the creeper in the shape 
of his glory. 

( Line 53 ) And he, the Paramabhatt£raka MahirSjadhirSia 
Paramesvara, the prosperous Akalavarsadeva Prthvivallabha, the 
prosperous Vallabhanarendradeva, who meditates on the feet of 
the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara, the pros- 
perous Amoghavarsadeva, — being well, commands all the 
governors of districts and heads of sub-divisions, chiefs of villages, 
leading persons, officers and employees, so far as they may be 
concerned with these presents : — 

( L. 56. ) “ Be it known to you that, while my glorious and 
victorious army is encamped at Melpail for the purpose of creat- 
ing livings out of the provinces in the Southern region for my 
depe adents, of taking possession of the whole property of the 
lords of provinces, and of erecting temples of Kalapriya, Ganda- 
martanda, Krsnesvara, etc., eight hundred and eighty years of the 
era of the Saka king having elapsed, on Wednesday, the thirteenth 
Tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalguna of the ( cyclic ) year 
Kfilayukta, — I have granted the village named Rankem, one of 


1 This seems to be a Sanskntised form of the Tamil s'eramS^, ‘ the Chera 
king,’ [ This note is by the Editor of the Epi. Ind.— E- B- U. | 
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the Ktklli group of twelve ( villages ), situaed iu the district 
( Visaya ) of Karah&ta, along with the rows of trees in it, the 
assessment in grain and gold, the flaws in measurement, the in- 
flictions of fate, and all the produce, to Qaganativa, a great ascetic, 
versed in all Siva-sidhfintas, the pupil of the preceptor Itfinasiva, 
who is the head of the establishment of Valkalesvara in Earah&la 
and is an emigrant from the Earanjakheta group ( of villages 
for the purpose of providing seats and clothes to all ascetics, as 
promised on the E&rttikl ( i. e the full-moon Tithi ofE&rttika ), — 
( the grant ) to be respected ( i. a not to be interfered with ) as 
long as the moon and the sun endure ” 

( L. 63, ) To the east of this ( village ) is the river Eanha- 
vannnfi ; to the south, ( the village of ) [Pendu]reih ; to the west, 
the village named Adhem ; to the north, that same river Kanha- 
vann&. Ko one should cause obstruction to Gaganasiva while he 
cultivates the village named Eankem, defined by these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it to 
be enjoyed. And he who causes ( obstruction ), will incur all the 
five great sins ; for it is said : — 

( V. 36. ) “ He who grants land, dwells in heaven for silty 
thousand years ; ( but ) he who takes it away and he who abets 
the act, dw'ell as long in hell." 

( V. 37. ) “ Ramabhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, which is common to all kings ” 

( L. 68. ) Engraved by yo[syagma]. 


1 Or perhaps— [ ‘ a desoondant of the ( spiritual ) lineage of ( the Mafha at) 
EaraBjaketa.' This note is by the Editor of the EPi* Ind. — R. B. U. ] 



A. TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
DEOLI PLATES OF THE 
RASTRAKUTA king KRSNA III. 

(A Paper on this and two otherlnscriptions— one of these latter 
on Navasari copper-plates, marked A and B, and the other on a 
Kalacuri copper-plate grant from the Belgaum District, i. e., in 
all, on three Inscriptions, was read before the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on 30th July 1892. The three papers 
are here separately given ) — N B U. 

f From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 239ff ] 

The copper-plates, a^ranscript and translation of the Inscrip- 
tion on which, I have placed before the Society to-day, were 
found in_a well in Deoli, about 10 miles South-west of Wardha 
near Nagpur Excellent impressions of the tablets were prepared 
by Dr. MacDonald, Superintendent of the Central Jail, Nagpur, 
and forwarder to the Society for being deciphered, by Mr. T. 
Drysdale, Deputy Commissioner of Wardha, The Secretary sent 
the impressions to me. I read them and communicated the con- 
tents to the Secretary, requesting him at the same time to ask the 
Deputy Commissioner to send over the original plates to us, as 
the impression was indistinct in a few places. These were kindly 
forwarded to us by thatjofficer. 

The plates are three in number, each being a foot in length 
and eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is engraved on one 
side of the first plate, on both sides of the second, and on one side 
of the third. The letters are carefully and well formed in the 
first part, but in the latter, the work is negligently done. The 
seal bears a figure of Siva. 

The Inscription is a charter announcing the grant of a village 
named Tfilapurumsaka, situated in the district of Nfigapura-Nandi- 
vardbana, to a Brahman named Rsiyappa or RsiyapasT^a of the 
Vedic school ofV&ji, Kanva, end Kcta, and of the Bhfiradvftja 
Gotra. The grant was made by Krsna or AkSlavarsa of the 
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BastrakuU family in the name of his brother Jagattuhga, while 
living at his capital Manyakheta, in the year 862 expired, of the 
Saka era, coTresponding to 940 A. D., on the 5th of the dark half 
of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being S&rvari 

The genealogy of ErsnarAja is thus given : — 


] Dantidurga, 3 ErsparSja. 

_ I.. 

3 Oovinda. 4 Nirupama or Ealivallabha. 

5 Jagatcunga. 

6 Nppatunga. 

7 Xpsparaja. 

Jagattiunga ( died before bis father ), 

8 IndrarSja. 11 Amogbavarsa. 

1 .... . I 

9 Amognavarsa. 10 QovmdarKja, 13 Kri>|araja. 

This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards the 
genealogy of the R&strakutas In the first place, the Rastrakuxa 
family is said to have sprung from the Satyaki branch of the 
Yadava race. The genealogy begins with Dantidurga, as it was 
he, who acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of 
Maharaslra or Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada on 
the North and the Tungabhadra in the South. He was succeeded 
by his paternal uncle Krsnaraja who is represented to have 
decorated the earth with many temples of Siva which looked like the 
Eailasa mountain. I have shown in my Early History of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
be constructed at Ellora by this Krsnaraja ; and my view, that it 
war probably that known by the name of Kailasa which he con- 
structed, seems to he confirmed by the comparison with the 
Eail&sa contained in this grant. 

The circumstances under wh'ch Dhruva-Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda are distinctly given. Sensual pleasures 
made Govinda careless of the kingdom, and entrusting the affairs 
of the state to his brother, he allowed the sovereign power to drop 
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away from his hands Nothing particular is stated about Govinda 
III or Jagattunga. 

His son, known as Amoghavarsa, the great patron of the 
Digambara Jainas, is called Nrpatunga, which name is found in 
a Jaina work also The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, 
is mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to have been founded by him 

His son, Krsnaraja, who is also known by the name of 
Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and several parti- 
culars are given about him. He frightened the Gurjara, destroyed 
the egregious pr de of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
and his command was obeyed by the Andhra, the Kalinga, the 
Ganga, and the Magadha. As this Krsnaraja was not the reign- 
ing prince, whom the writer of the charter might be suspected of 
flattering, and as the grant is not reticent about the faults also 
of some of the princes, this account may be relied on as true. 
Akalavarsa is represented as a powerful prince in the Prasasti at 
the end of the Uttara Purana of the Jainas also. The Lftta prince 
alluded to seems to have belonged to the Gujarat branch of the 
Rastrakuta family, which was founded in the time of Govinda III 
or Jagaitunga, who assigned the province of L5ia, that he had 
conquered, to his brother Indra. Akalavarsa, the grandson of 
'Jagattunga, seems thus to have humbled or uprooted his kinsmen 
of the Lata country. 

Jagattunga was the name of Akalavarsa's son, and from the 
mere fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was 
supposed to have been a reigning prince ; and following others, 
I have stated in the English edition of my Early History of the 
Deccan that he became king after his father- But from a number 
of circumstances, it soon appeared to me that he could not have 
been an actual king, and in the Marathi edition of my work, I 
have corrected the statement. This inference of mine has now 
been confirmed by the grant before us, in which he is represented 
to have been “ taken away by the Creator to Heaven without 
having succeeded to the throne, as if through the solicitations of 
the heavenly damsels ” who had heard of his beauty. Akalavarsa 
was thus succeeded by his grandson India, the son of Jagattunga. 
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There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince named Amoghavarsa, who was the eon of Jndra. He is 
not mentioned by name or as a king, in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Kharepatan grant ; 
while in the third and only other grant, which gives us informa- 
tion about the two princes, there is a mistake which has led all 
wricers on the subject to drop Govinda altogether, and regard 
Amoghavarsa as the only prince But the grant before us clears 
the difficulty. Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as “ having im- 
mediately gone to Heaven as if through affection for his father." 
He reigned therefore for a very short time, perhaps for a few 
months or even days, and hence is not noticed in the Sengli 
grant. 

The next prince, Govinda, is of course highly praised in his 
Sangli grant. But the grant before us represents him to be a 
prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses. The Kharepatan grant 
agrees with it speaking of him as “ the abode of the dramatic 
sentiment of love and as surrounded by women.” Our grant 
agrees also with that found at Kharepatan in representing his 
successor as a very virtuous prince. 

His dame was Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Ja^attunga 
and consequently the uncle of Govinda. He assumed the throne, 
being entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who thought 
there was none else able to maintain the power of the Rastra- 
kutas. The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name which was 
Baddiga. He was assisted in the Government of the kingdom by 
his son Krsna who was engaged in wars with his neighbours, and 
subjugated Dantiga, who probably was the rular of Kancl, and 
and Bappuka. .He up-rooted Rachyamalla and placed on the 
throne in the Ganga country ( G&ngavatl i. e., Gangevadl ) a 
prince of the nameofBhut&rya. In an Inscription at Atakur noticed 
by Mr. Rice’ and recently published by Dr Fleet, ‘ one Butuga 
is represented to have killed a prince of the name of RSoanialla 
and to have made himself mastor of the Ganga country. Butuga 


1 ^rBvaea Belgola Insoriptionsi, p. 21. 

S Epicraphibu Tudioa, Vol. II, Fare XT, p. Ii3. 
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aBsistei Eannaradeva, i. e , Ersua III, who is mentioned at the 
beginning of the Inscription, in destroying Rajaditya, the Cola 
king, and received a reward from him. Butuga is elsewhere 
called Butayya,’ and our Bhutarya is a Sanskritised form of this, 
while our R^chySmalla is clearly the Racamalla of the Atakur 
Inscription. But in the latter, Ersna’s connection with the des- 
truction of RScamalla, and the rise of Butayya, is not mentioned. 
The reason probably is that it was not necessary to 
state the fact in that manner. But there can be no 
question that Butayya was assisted by Ersna and owed 
his elevation to him, since in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if he was his feudatory, and received a reward as from a 
master. The Falla va that Ersna is mentioned to have subdued, 
was probably the same as Dantiga, and Bappuka was perhaps 
another name of RajadiLya the Cola. 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, which seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsnaraja ascend- 
ed the throne He was called Akalavarsa also, as another prince 
of this dynasty bearing the name Ersna was Here too the present 
grant clears up a difficulty. Misunderstanding a passage in the 
Earda grant, Ersna is made by writers on this dynasty to be an 
elder brother of Amoghavarsa, and another Ersna is brought in, 
who is identified with one of his younger sons, who never reigned, 
but is represented to have reigned and is called Ersna IV. In my 
Early History of the Deccan, I have given the true sense of the 
passage and shewn the mistakes The Eharepatan grant, which 
gives the true relationship, and is perfectly clear on the points, 
was disregarded. But now this grant confirms the account in the 
Eharepatan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, 
Baddiga or Amoghavarsa had no brother of the name of Ersna 
who could have preceded or succeeded him ; and that the Eiug 
drho preceded him, was his nephew Govinda IV, and the Ersna, 
who succeeded him, was his son. There was no other Ersna who 
followed this last and could be called Ersna IV according to any 
of our authorities.^ 

1 Ind. Ant , Vol. XII, p. 2(0. 

2 My correction of the mistake about the two Krsnas was not noticed till 

very recently, though it was made more than eight years ago. For the 

88 [ R, 0< Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III.] 
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Jagattunga, the brother of Krsnar&ja in whose name the 
grant of the village is made, must have died before him ; for 
the latter was succeeded by Eottiga, who appears to have been 
£rsnar&ja’s step-brother according to the Karda grant ; and 
he was followed by the son of his brother Nirupama. 

Jagattunga’s name therefore does not appear in the subse- 
quent history, but those of his brothers who were probably his 
step-brothers, do. 

The name of the grantee ends in Appa or Apayya which shows 
that he was a Tailanga Brahman. He belonged to the Kinva 
school of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day, 
there are the followers of that school near Nagpur. The village 
T&lapurumsaka, which was granted, was bounded on the East by 
another of the name of Madavaiatara, on the South by the river 
Eandana, on the West by the village of Mohama or Mohama- 
grS.ma, and on the North by Badhrlra. Of these, !Kandan& is the 
river Kanhana, which has a course from the North-west of 
Nagpur to the South-east ; Mohama or Mohamagr&ma is the 
Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Cbindwada District 
Badhrlra is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing corres- 
ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 

TRANSCRIPT 

L 

ff mfk i w- 

sri^wlR'iJTTrT: I it 

«»|R.5IR<T 

^ II qC^ql^fiw i »gi- 

Atakur Inscription noticed above, la. on the wrapper of Part X of the 
Epigraphies Indies, issued in August last, referred to “ the time of 
Efspa IV I am, however, glad to see it has since attracted attention 
and the mistake has come to be taoitl; acknowledged as such. For lA 
Part XI of the same periodical issued in September last, 1. e. only a month 
later, that same Inscription is published as " Atakur Inscription of the 
time of Kjsija III.” 
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%ffi7i?!^T: ii ^pr*rT?[5r5- 
vnS?ww g^iH#it »ioi i arOTfriiisfrcs^- 

B*i‘»iHv'ffiTiVi'<«Sy''i'o«il ^ ** 35ri^t^np3^?5^Tn'3fg^fr5fi- 

j^pir: I fr^fsn srn-w Nif*T%*raT»Ti3iM»n f^fjfsr: 

N»g; ii ^ w> i hnj ^ 

5Ti«n ii fi5»n^fRmi^i^5nrre?iT'ffi?ir»Tig5^r- 

I ^ ^ «T <pT^Sraf»T5(^5«f: H Tl^iTT' 

^prra^^Rt Irgwp. afi^wp-Rg^ v?:5[«Rjw i qr^rir'WglstH- 

itNn% II nd^s^R ?ue*T «P35!T.»5Tr 

II. first side. 

»ni^*rj^,!5<Ti^»?r: i ariRig^ 

w n ^^- 

?n7r<w%i^5^«r5Si^(^(^. i 5 T[<t} 

gnn^TR: ii N/g?5^Nwpir^TfiifFi3Tt i ^ i?iwr%- 

g ir «H ?i[ywfri% isf.q^ e«Tqfi ii 

l^^aii'rngf^gs^Rjpir. I ]5iTTf»»fwlcS»i*ri*T«Tn^- 

ufifam^Rpqqi^ II 

sfiaN*n^?rtw i sr^smTi^^: n iV’ilwrw^T qra? i n- 

sfspr; i 

T Rsn^Triwi^iWRi pRag; f (%)^a ?>? nw ii a?»TR[Hlq^(^^) 

(iiy<g M<M i ^aq<ffqr4ai » Tfw ^ i*iu7 , <4f,H$i% tq^TT’cTigRrFr; ii fg- 

♦ f«rgT^ jRariRfRT awig^ i 

Rg iN ^ ? ^ flIftsgiR fqgpfprmw; ii wiqjianq-i'iTwra’s^j^'Hi- 

*W*rf^5^«^fraaq?n?T: i Jfnc^^nr N5^a^- 

\% STPRII^ II Nm^«T IJTl'SFqNlfNI^SRRNWli^f^ ?q*Tn'7 i^fr^TT ?f^- 
«!tsw(W *lRfT: 1 3ii««T.5?T JW^ fttRpg ^m^iFPr^r^iw^’jTrfwr- 

II. second side. 

MWiTitpp^ ii « 

m V^W: II *% 

f^,|!t I %?5t ScMr; II ^ »ig%5PTr*R 

# »ii«^ q Hy T I ^ hR giR*T^I II 
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^ f^fi^ ’TIffT ?PTf«»f I JRTS^arr sT^i'i^ nl*rTif II »T^*Tfe^T(?n !)<^- 

»r<T!prRTWi#»i i *(ftT?rr^ «R«r 

*r^%fnl%3?fyuir^‘?“iT«('»i<iHi%uu'4 i *Tfern 

tI^SJ^TPITT II I 4 3R- 

5Fi?iw^miT H«s ' fa»i>w«^y^^ «rT(?f)?T(q) (I jrc!»5?yin(5r)*rr 

»rf4 (^?) ^3^ i sTif^i 4 

(*^)»»Tr' 

*3^ *^n*fi ^ »T?r(:) sn,Tw*TWi!i: Rcti i’ 3 % 

R5^s[TiiwR R?ri??PTipm^ 1 

^flTfBIWWTrilsqT^BJTI^T 

«fiBI?B- 


III. 

[%] ?»'rwi4i^<£i^ b ^ib B.^fi^- 

BB 5im«TJra fSBrlBBT ^IBBl BI^l BlB- 
S^tbbM^^ BOBBBllB^?^ II '^TR ^ II ^8 BIBiT ^^1 IB^St bI% RtbI 
c5^; BBiBB: BBiTfi^IBBS «FRTrBB ( ’. ) I ^iBBI ^ 

BB5T \n«^f- 

B Rrit ^ B^; II BBIBI^- 



Bi^R(^(fB)BiBiB Bm^BF^^Br»»fftrn^q^?^BiBi btb: bI^; b- 
BR^: bbi?biV'’B'^b: BstfjBiBBi^: 

I B^^(B?Bi^lB^«p %BB^ 5fB: I B- 

BT 'Mb: Bi^iBTiBTFBr B'b: i ^i>ibb; Bfr i T^iqBB; b;?bb[b: i t- 
BTfR BvfiTBIB IJ# BBTfBIdKg^ BltrBBEBBT jp^BBi 

BBBf BiBBBi BT B MiB^BIBIB: I B'B ^BIBfB ^flB B' 7JB(?f)l%l^ 

m- 

BlB^I ^ II C) II ^7^ BJ-^Bf 71 Bi ^^B TBWRf I B RWTt 

fR* 

^ RiJiR; B? TBBB II BIBrBJB B*§%B^iBf 7?l^ 7IS5*flB*t B7<^ I B' 
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*T fel%<TrNi% II 

TRANSLATION. 

Triumphant is the leaf-like hand of the enemy of Mura(Visnu) 
which, being placed on the jar-like breasts of LaksmI marked by 
particles of nectar-water, and on her face, proclaimed the entrance 
of the world on joyous fe.stival And triumphant is the rampart- 
like shoulder of the conqueror of the three cities or of Tripura 
( Siva ), which is adorned by the colored figures impressed on it 
by the [ close contact of the ] cheeka of the daughter of the Moun- 
tain ( Parvati ), and which thus bears as it were, through a regard 
for his beloved, an edict promising safety to the god of Love. 
There is the glorious god, the only ornament of the surface of the 
sky, the delight of the eyes of the three worlds, the friend cf Love, 
the lord of the night-lotus plants, whose rays are full of nectar, 
whose diminished form, owing to his having given up his 
body for the gratification of the gods, is his ornament, and a part 
of whom is worn on the head by Sambhu — verily on account of 
his love for virtues From him sprang forth on earth a race of 
princes like a stream of moonlight, which extended the series of 
the ]oys of the world an that blows open the series of night-lotuses, 
which destroyed the darkness of sin as that destroys the darkness 
of night, which spread in all quarters ( as that dees ), and which 
had unblemished adherents as that constituted the light half of a 
month ’ From that race which was like an ocean of milk, arose 
the family of Yadu, like a necklace of pearls, which like it had a 
matchless splendour, the leadership of which was gracefully 
borne by the dark-complexioned Hari when he flourished, as the 
beauty of the central gem in that is borne by a sapphire when it 
is put in, which had indelible virtues, as that is firmly inter- 
woven with a string,® and which was the ornament of the world. 
In that family, the eternal Being became incarnate to destroy the 
crowds of Daityas who had grown tumultuous ; and members of 

1 The epithets here are used m t^o senses, one of which is applicable to the 
family of the moon and the other to the moonlight. 

2 The epithets ari v»HdP^rtiilW ! K»»l [w4f and 3T15lfilc5giiRnT have two senses, 
one applicable to the family of Yadu and the other to the necklace of 
pearls, 
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that family belonging to the Satyakin clan became celebrated 
princes, because they were great. From that race sprang Batta, 
the ornament of the surface of the earth, who killed the arrays of 
the elephants of his enemies ; after him the BastrakGta family 
became known in the world by the name of [ his ] son Bilstrakuia. 
From that [ family ] arose Dantidurgga, who was o sun to the fog 
in the shape of the charming necklaces on the breasts of the wives 
of his enemies, and who having broken the unevennesses by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his sword, made this one field with the 
shores of the four oceans for its boundaries After him, his pater- 
nal uncle, King Ersnaraja, protected this earth, by the temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ) constructed by whom, the earth shines for ever as 
if decorated by many Eailasa mountains. He had a son of tl e 
name of Govindar&ja. Sensual pleasures made him careless of 
the kingdom, and entrusting fully the universal sovereignty to 
his younger brother, Nirupama, he allowed hie position as 
sovereign to become loose. From him who was called Ealivalla- 
bha, and who was the sportive rising mount of the moon in the 
shape of the triad of the white umbrellas, was born Jagattunga, 
the lion who destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies. 
His son, to whom kings bowed, and who tortured the king of 
serpents by the heavy mass of his army, was that lord Nrpatunga 
who founded Manyakheta which laughed down [ to scorn ] the 
city of the Indra of the gods, in order as it were to humble the 
pride of the gods His son, the prosperous Ersnaraja, became for 
a long time the lord of the earth, who spoke pleasant words, 
frightened the Gurjjara, destroyed the egregious pride generated 
by prosperity of the arrogant L&ta [ king ], was the preceptor who 
charged the Gaudas with the vow of humility, and deprived the 
people on the sea coast of their sleep, and whose command was 
honoured ( obeyed ) by the Andhra, the Ealinga, the Ganga, and 
the Magadha waiting at his gate. He had a son, known as 
Jagattunga, who was a nectar-rayed [moon] to the eyes of women. 
He was taken to heaven by the Creator without his having got 
the Eingdom, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly 
damsels. Indrar&ja his son protected the earth; it was firom a 
fear as it were of the indignity likely to be caused [ in future ] by 
his beauty that the god of Love, even before, reduced his body to 
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ashes through pride, by means ofthe fire of the wrath ofthewielder of 
the Pinfika (Siva) From him was horn Amoghavarsa, as Buma was 
from Dasaratha, the greatness of whose power was shown by the 
breaking of a terrible bow of Budra' and who (like him) was the great 
store-house of beauty. He having immediately gone to heaven, 
{IB if through affection for his father, his younger brother, the 
ornament of the world of men, and the source of the sportive 
pleasures of love, known by the name of Q-ovindara.ia, ruled the 
kingdom. And he, too, with his intelligence fettered by the 
chains of the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to 
vicious courses ; and his limbs becoming enfeebled as his consti- 
tution was deranged on account of the aggravation of the mala- 
dies, and the constituents of the [political] body becoming non- 
coherent, as the subjects were discontented through the aggrava- 
tion of the vices,^ and his innate strength and prowess becoming 
neutralized, he met with destruction Then the king Amoghavarsa, 
son of Jagattunga, the first among the thoughtful or wise, the sea 
of the nectar of whose words was unfailing, being entreated by 
the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of the sovereignty 
of the Battas and also prompted by the god, the wielder of the 
Pinaka ( Siva ), who desired the prosperity of the family of Hari 
( Krsna ), ascended the throne of heroes. From that soveireign 
lord was born a son, the king Krsnaraja, who, though a boy, exercised 
power in the world and was the lord, and was verily Kumara, 
Saktidhara, and Svamin ^ His enemies transgressing his com- 
mand which was the wide moat that protected the great city in 
the shape of the sovereignty of the Battas, themselves fell down. 
He, SrI-Vallabha, killed on this earth the wicked Dantiga and 
Bappka, who were as it were Madhu and Eaitabha, again grown 
insolent for the torment of men. He planted as it were in a 
garden in the field of the Gangas the holy tree of Bhutarya, 
having uprooted the poisonous tree of BachySmalla "While his 

has two senses, 

' 2 The epithet &c., has two senses, one physical and the other poll* 

tleal. Bo also in is to be taken in two Senses, one fitting 

with the physical interpretation and the other with the political. 

3 These are three of the names of the god KBrtikeya. The words are to be 
interpreted also in their ordinary sense as abo/e. 
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prowess, which was like heat and which destroyed numbers of 
GAngas his enemies, as that ( heat ) dries up the stream of the 
GangaSiWas glowing, what wonder is there if the Fallava Anthiga 
( Dantiga ? ) who was beaten, was reduced to a sad condition as 
fragrant leaves are by heat' 7 On hearing of the conquest of the 
strongholds in the South simply by means of his angry glance, 
the hope about Kalahjara and Citrakuta dropped away from the 
heart of the Gurjjara. All the feudatories from the eastern to the 
western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Simhala 
bowed to him from the fear of being severely punished, though he 
himself was obedient to his father By his bodily form, which 
had a dark glossy colour, long arms, and broad and massive chest, 
and by his virtuous deeds, which were Lhe nectar-water that fed 
the creeper in the shape of his fame, knowing him to be an excel- 
lent man ( or Visnu ) to deliver the earth { or bring out the sub- 
merged earth ), his father, the best of sages, who had attained the 
object of life, vanished into the peaceful abode When the festi- 
val consequent on the coronation of the beloved of Sri (prosperity), 
who had greatly frightened Han ( husband of Sri ), in which 
celestial damsels danced, and the heavenly Bsis pronounced 
their benedictions, was over, the quarters as girls, which began to 
tremble at his preparation to exact tiibute, as those should mani- 
fest love and tremor at his preparation to take their hand, became 
pleasing to him in consequence of their observing the proper time 
for paying it of their own accord, as those should be dear in 
consequence of their keeping to the auspicious juncture for giving 
themselves.^ 

He, the King Akalavarsadeva, lhe highest lord, the 
sovereign lord of kings, the highest ruler, a great 
devotee of Mahesvara, Prthvivallablm, the favourite of Sarva 
( Siva ), who meditated on the feet of the prosperous Amogha- 
varsadeva, the highest lord, the sovereign lord of kings, the 
highest ruler, being well, commands the men of his country : “ Be 
it known to you, that for the enhancement of the holy fame of my 
younger brother, Jagattungadeva, who is dearer to me even than 

1 There ia a play here on the words “ Gahgd ” and " Fallava ” 

3 Two senses here throughout. 
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my life, I have, livins: in the capital Manyakheta, granted on the 
fifth of the dark half of Vaia&kha of the year Sarvari, when eight 
hundred and sixty>two years have elapsed from the time of the 
Saka king, with the feeling that this grant of land may fulfil the 
wishes of Jagattunga, as if it were his, — ^Jagattunga, who has 
surpassed Laksmana, by serving his eldest brother with incom- 
parable devotion, the god of Love by his beauty, and R&ma (and) 
the son of Dharma by his good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by his 
lustre, and the lion by his bravery — to Risiyappa, originally 
living in Nandivardhana, belonging to the Bharadvaja Gotra, 
student of the Vedic school of Vaji, Kanva, and Kata, the 
son of Bh&illa, and conversant with the Vedas and the 
subsidiary treatises, the village of Talapurumsaka, situated 
in N&gapura-Nandivardhana, along with what is set 
aside and the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain 
and gold, with the flaws in the measurment ( measuring rod ), and 
mishaps ( due to fortune ),’ with all its produce, up to its four 
previously known houndaries, and to be respected as long as the 
Sun and the Moon last, in the manner of a Brahman-gift. To the 
east of it is a village of the name of M&davatatara, to the south, 
the river KandanS, to the west the village Mohama [ and ] to the 
north the village of Badhrlra No one should obstruct Risiya- 
payya while he cultivates Talapurumsaka, having these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or oauses it to 
be enjoyed ; and he who will obstruct will incur the five great 
• sins. Moreover; — ‘ He who takes away the land that has been 
given away by himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure, and 
wallows there along with his ancestors. Ramabhadra again and 
again entreats future kingTB that they should from time to time 
protect this bridge of virtue, which is common to all kings'. " 
Engraved by YogrSgtya, the brother of Oevananvera. 


1 This, I think, is tbs proper translation of the phras^ or 9 

vrhiob occurs almost in all grants, hut the correct or appro- 
priate sense of which, does not seem to have been yet found out. By 
inserting this expression, the grantor absolves himself from all responsibi- 
lity about lose consequent upon a mistake in the measurement and upon 
changes due to adverse natural occurrences or the “doings of Ood" as 
they are called, 

M I B. a. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. Ill, 



A Revised Transcript and Translation 

OF THE RASTRAKUTA 

DEOLI PLATES OF KRSNA III OF SAKA-SAMVAT 862. 

[From the Epigraphia Indica, Volume V, 1898-99, pp. 188fif.l 

The copper-plates, a transcript and translation of which are 
given below, were found in a well in Deoil, about 10 miles south- 
west of Wardha near Nagpur. They were first puUished by me 
in Vol. XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.' Toe Editor of the Epigraphia Indica having 
procured the original plates from the Secretary of the Society and 
having got a new facsimile prepared, I now publish a revised edi- 
tion of my paper on those plates. 

The plates are three in number, each being about one foot in 
length and about eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is 
engraved on one side of the first plate, on both sides of the second 
and on one side of the third. The letters are carefully and well 
formed in the first part, but in the latter the work is negligently 
done, and in consequence several letters look alike. The seal 
bears a figure of Siva.‘ 


1 This paper ie printed here immediately before the present article. [N.B.O] 
S Dr. Oerson da Cunha was good enough to send me the plates and seal for 
examination. The seal Is soldered on the two ends of a copper ring, which 
is 414" in diameter and about H" thick. The ring had been already out 
When I received the plates. The seal is of square shape, like that of the 
Karda plates of Kakka II (Ind. Ant., Vol. ZII, p, 8(3). It measures 8 3/4* 
both ways and bears, in relief, a seated figure of Siva which faces the 
front and holds a snake in each hand. On diva’s proper right are, from top 
to bottom, an image of Oapapati, a Cauri and a lamp; and on his proper 
left the goddess PBrvatl riding on a lion, and below her a Svastika. At 
the base of the figure is inscribed the legend Brimato i rtbadasya, in which 
Arthada, ‘the giver of wealth,’ must be taken as a synonym of AkSlavarfa, 
which Was a Biruda of Er^pa III. Along the margin of the seal passes a 
border of various indistinct emblems, among which a Lihga and an elephant- 
goad are recognisable.— This note is by the Editor of the Epigraphia 
Ipdica. ( N. B. U. 1 
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0BNSA2.0O7 OF 7HE BXSTRaEUFAS 

The inaoription is a charter announoing the grant of a village, 
named Talapurumsaka (IL 53 and 57) and situated in the district 
of Nagapura^Nandivardhan* to a Brahman named Bisiaiq;>a or 
Bisiyapayya (U. 53 and 57), of the Vedio schools of V&jin and 
E&nva and of the Bharadv&ja Gotra. The grant was made by 
Ersna III, or Akfilavarsa of the B&strakuta family in the name 
of his brother Jagattunga ( 11. 48 f. and 51 ), while staying at his 
capital Manyakheta ( 1. 46 f. ), in the year 862, expired, of the 
Saka era, corresponding to 940*41 A. D., on the 5th Tithi of the 
dark half of Vais&kha, the cyclic year being S&rvarin (1. 47 f.). 

The genealogy of Ersna III. is thus given. — 


1. Dantidurga. 


2 . 


2. Kpf^arSja. 


3. OoTindarSja. 4. Nirupama or Ealivallabha. 

5. Jagattunga. 

6. Nrpatufiga. 

7. ErfparEja. 

Jagattunga. 


8. IndraiSjs. 


11. Amogi 


ararfa. 


I 1 I 

9. Amogbavar^a. 10. QorindarKja. 12. KraoarSja. 


This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards 
the genealogy of the B&strakutas. In the first place, the Blstra- 
kuta family is said to have sprung from the S&tyaki branch of the 
YadavB race and to be known by the name of Tunga ( verse 6 ). 
Wie genealogy begins with Dantidurga (v. 8), as it was he who 
acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of Maharastra or 
the Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada in the North 
and the Tungabhadra in the South. He was succeeded by his 


1 It deaerves to be noted that the names of the village granted and of ite 
boundaries and district, as well as those of the donee and of his father, 
^kba, Ootra and native village, are engraved on erasures. Hence the 
names of the four boundaries of TSlapuruihfaka are difficult to read and 
uncertain.— This Vote is b? the Editor of the Epigraphiu Indico. [H, B. U.) 
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p&tdrnal uncle Ersna I, who is represented to ha'vn decorated the 
earth with many temples of Siva, which looked like the Eail&sa 
mountain (v. 9). I have shown In my Early History of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
be constructed at Ellora by this Ersnaraja, and have said that it 
was perhaps the Eail&sa itself, I shoud have said tliat it coiild be 
no other than the Eailfisa. For, if the demigods saw it while 
moving in the sky in their aerial oars, and were struck with its 
beauty, as stated in the Baroda Inscription, the temple must have 
had a carved exterior ; i. e., it must have been a temple entirely out 
out from the rook, and not a mere cave temple without an architec- 
tural exterior. There is one such only at Ellora, and that is the 
Eail&sa. The comparison, made in the present grant, of the 
temples constructed by Ersnaraja with Eail&sa, points, I believe, 
in the same direction. 

The circumstances under which Dhruva Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda II are distinctly given. Sensual plessures 
made Govinda careless of the kingdom; and, entrusting the 
affairs of the state to his younger brother, be allowed the sove- 
reign power to drop away from his hands (v. 10). Nothing parti- 
cular is stated about Govinda III or Jagattunga. His son, 
known as Amoghavarsa, the great patron of the Digambara Jainas 
is here called Nipatunga (v. 12), which name is found in a Jaina 
work also. The city of M&nyakheta, which, in one grant, is 
mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to have been founded by him. 

His son, Ersna II, who is also known by the name 
of Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and 
several particulars are given about him. He frighten- 
ed the Gurjara, destroyed the pride of L&ta, taught humility to 
the Gaudas, and his command was obeyed by the Anga, the 
Ealinga, the G&nga and the Magadha (v. 13). As this Eisnar&ja 
was not the reigning prince, whom the writer of the charter 
might be suspected of flattering, and as the grant is not reticent 
about the faults also of some of the other princes, this account 
may be relied on as true. Ak&lavarsa is represented as a power- 
ful prince in the Frasasti at the end of the Utbara Pur&na of the 
Jainas also- The l4&\a prince alluded to saema to have h^onged 
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ta the Oujrat branch of the RSstrakuta family, which was found- 
ed in the time of Govinda III or Jagattunga, who assigned the 
proyiiice of L&ta, that he had conquered, to his brother Indra. 
^h&lavarsa, the grandson of Jagattunga, seems thus to have 
humbled or uprooted his kinsmen of the Lata country. 

JUgattunga was the name of Akalavarsa's son. From the mere 
fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was supposed to 
have been a reigning prince; and following others, I stated in the 
first English edition of my Early History of the Deccan that he 
became king after his father. But from a number of oircum- 
etanoes it soon appeared to me that he could not have been an 
actual king, and in the Marathi edition of the work I corrected 
that statment. This inference of mine has now been confirmed by 
the grant before us, in which he is represented to have been taken 
away by the creator to heaven without having succeeded to the 
throne, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly damsels 
who had heard of his beauty (v. 14). Ak&lavarsa was thus suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Indra III, the son of Jagattunga. 

There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince, named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Indra III. He 
is not mentioned by name or as a king in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Eharepatan grant ; 
while in the th'rd and only other grant which gives us information 
about the two princes, there is a mistake which has led all writers on 
the sabject to drop Govinda lY altogether and regard Amoghavarsa 
as the only prince. But the grant before us clears the difficulty. 
Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as “ having immediately gone to 
heaven, as if through affection for his father ” ( v. 17 ). He 
reigned therefore for a very short time ( for a year, m stated in 
the Bhadana grant published after this ), aud hence is not noticed 
in the Sangli grant. 

The next prince, Govinda IV, is of course highly praised in 
his Sangli grant. But the grant before us represents him to be 
a prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses ( v. 18 1. The Ehare- 
patan grant agrees with it in speaking of him as “ the abode of 
the dramatic sentiment of love " and as “ surrounded by women.” 
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Our grant agrees also with that found at Kharepatan in re- 
presenting his snooessor as a very virtuous prince. His name was 
Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Jagattunga, and conse- 
quently the uncle of Govinda IV. He assumed the throne, being 
entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who thought there was 
ncne else able to maintain the power of the Rasirakutas ( v. 19 ). 
The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name, which was Baddiga. 
He was assisted in the government of the kingdom by his son 
Krsna III, who was engaged in wars with his neighbours and 
subjugated Dantiga and Vappuka ( v 22 ). He uprooted Rachyft- 
malla and placed on the throne in the Oahga country (GSngapatl, 
i. e. GangavEdi ) a prince of the name of Bhutarya ( v. 23 ). In 
an Inscription at Atakur, noticed by Mr. Rice' and 'published by 
Dr Fleet,^ one Butuga is represented to have killed a prince of the 
name of Rficamalla and to have made himself master of the 
Ganga country. Butuga assisted Kannardeva, i. e., Krsna III, 
who is mentioned at the beginning of the Inscription, in destroy- 
ing Rajaditya, the Cola king, and received a reward from him. 
Butuga is elsewhere called Butayye,’ and our BhutSrya is a 
Sanskritised form of this, while our Rachyamalla is clearly the 
R&camalla of the Atakur Inscription. But in the latter, Ersna’s 
connection with the destruction of Racamalla and the rise of 
Butayya are not mentioned. The reason probably is that it was 
not necessary to state the fact in that manner. But there can be 
no question that Butayya was assisted by Krsna III, and owed 
his elevation to him, since, in the fight with R&jaditya, Butayya 
acted as if his feudatory and received a reward as from a master. 
The name of the Pallava whom Krsna III is stated to have sub- 
dued was Anniga (v. 24). Who the Dantiga and Vappuka were, 
that he put down, it is difficult to say ; but the former name was 
borne by some Pallava rulers of Eanci. 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, which seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsna III 
ascended the throne ( v. 28 ). He was called Akalavarsa also, as 


1 Inscriptions at Sravapa-Belgola, p. 81. 

8 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 173. 

9 Ind. Aat,Vol. XII, p. 870. 
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the other princee o' this dynaet^r, beann^r the name Kisna, were 
Here too the present grant clears up a difficulty. Misunder- 
etanding a passage in the Earda grant, Krsna III is made by 
writers on this dynasty to bs an elder brother of Amoghavarsa, 
and another Krsna is brought in, who is identified with one of 
his younger sons, who rever reigned, but is represented to have 
reigned and is called Krsna IV. In my Early History of the 
Deccan I have given the true sense of the passages and shewn 
the mistakes. The Kharepatan grant, which gives the true 
relationship and is perfectly clear on the points, was disregarded. 
But now the present grant confirms the account in the Kharepa- 
tan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, Baddiga 
or Amoghavarsa had no brother of the name of Krsna who could 
have preceded or succeeded him ; the king who preceded him was 
his nephew Govinda IV ; and the Krsna who succeeded him was 
his son. There was no other Krsna, who followed this last and 
could be called Krsna IV, according to any of our authorities. 

Jagattunga, the brother of Krsna III, in whose name the grant 
of the village is made, must have died before him ; for the latter 
was succeeded by Khottlga, who appears to have been Krsnar&ja’s 
step-brother according to the Karda grant, and he was followed 
by the son of his brother Nirupama. Jagattunga’s name there- 
fore dees not appear in the subsequent history, but those of his 
brothers who were probably his step-brothers. 

The name of the grantee ends in appa, or apayys, which shows 
that he was a Southern Brahman. He belonged to the K&nva school 
of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day there are fol- 
lowers of that school near Nagpur. The village Talapurumsaka, 
which was granted, was bounded on the East by another of the 
name of [Madfitadhindhara ], on the South by tne river [Kanhana], 
on the West by the village of [Mohama] or [Mohama] giama , and 
on the North by [ Vadhrlra] ( 1. 56 f. ). Of these, Kanhar a is the 
present river of the same name, which has a course from the 
North-west of Nagpur to the South-east ; Mohama or Mohama- 
grama is the Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chind- 
wada District, about 50 miles to the North-west of Nagpur ; and 
Vadhrlra is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing corres* 
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ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 
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fj 5pflr^ ^ 'i-jfWiv 5T?i- 

«Tr^: Hw: ii ii V{^ ^ 5?} f[i]5T 

VS5<qU I M %Wf ^[R]- 

«i« Mf H IK"*} ^Ri5Vt5T 

5pC^] <nc5^I 5T^V’ ' 

*nf^[^]5 vrf^55i5^r ^ 5Tr5i^ it[»t]*i?[; ii [\-»*] 

[%]^[5^i]^ [«f5n] ^([’sri'^]- 

s^^ 5t f^[%rrfiT]ffr [u*] 

Trakslation. 

[The first 28 verses are identical with verses 1-8, 10-13, 15-21, 
24, and 26-33 of the Karhad plates, and have been already trapsla* 
ted above, pp. 285 £F., and also in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IV, 
pp. 286 ff.] 

(Line 43.) And he, the Faramabhattaraka MaharSjSdhirfija 
Faramesvara, the great devotee of Mahesvara ( Siva ), Hie prospe* 
tons Akalavarsadeva Frthvlvallabha, the prosperous Valli^bhABa* 
rendradeva, who meditates on the feet of the Faramabhatt&raka 
Maharajadhiraja Faramesvara, the prosperous Amoghavai^^adeva, 
— ^being well, commands all the people of his country. — 

(lu 46.) “Be it known to you that, while staying in the prosp^ 
ous capital Msnyakheta, when eight hundred and sizty-two years 
have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, on the fifth Tithi of 

the dark (half) of Vaisakha falling in the year Sarvarin, iof the 

1 Read 2 Read 

3 Bead ; the upper dot of the Viearga is missing, 

4 Instead of this T read |. 5 Bead 3T5i;9, 
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enhancement of the holy fame of (my) younger brother, the 
prosperous Jagattungadeva, who is dearer to me even than ( my ) 
life,— 

(Verse 29.) “Let this grant of land fulfil the wishes of that 
Jagattunga who has always surpassed Laksmana in serving (his) 
eldest brother with incomparable devotion, the god of love by (his) 
beauty, the well-known lovable son of Dharma (i. e. Yudhislhlra) 
by (his) good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by (his) lustre, and the 
lion by (his) bravery ; — 

( L. 51. ) “With this intention 1 have given to Bisiyappa, 
who has come from Nandivardhana, belongs to the BhSradvfija 
Qotra, is a student of the Va]i-Kanva Sakha, ( is ) 
the son of Bhailla, and is conversant with the Vedas and their 
subsidiary treatises, the village named Talapuruthsaka, situated 
in Nagapura-Nandivardhana, along with what is set aside, with 
the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain and gold, with 
the flaws in measurement and inflictions of fate, with all the 
produce, up to ( its ) four previously known boundaries, ( and ) 
to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as long as the 
moon and the sun endure, in the manner of a gift to a Brahman," 

( L. 55. ) To the east of it ( is ) the village named [ M&dita< 
dhindhara]: to the south the river [ KanbanS ] ; to the west the 
village of [ Mohama ] ; ( and ) to the north the village of 
[ Vadhrira ], 

( L. 57. ) No one should cause obstruction to Risiyapayya 
while he cultivates Talapuramsaka, defined by these four 
boundaries, causes ( it ) to be cultivated, enjoys (it) or causes (it) 
to be enjoyed. And he who causes obstruction will incur the 
five great sins ; for it is said : — 

( V, 30. ) “ He who takes away land that has been given by 
himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure and is cooked ( in 
hell ) together with ( his ) ancestors ” 

( V. 31. ) “ KSmabhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, ( which is ) common to ( all ) kings.” 

( L. 61. ) Engraved by Yo[grSstya], the brother of [ CeJvSna- 
[nvera]. 
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FROM THE NiAVASARI DISTRICT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatio 
Sooietyi Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 253flf. 1 

See the Prefatory note at the commencement of the Article 
on page 293, ante. — N. B. U. 

These sets were forwarded to the Society by the Baroda 
Government and made over to me for transcription and transla- 
tion. On reading them I found they were the same as those shewn 
by the Baroda Diwan to Mr. H. H. Dhruva. Mr. Druva published 
a transcript of them with remarks in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, but did not give a trsnslation. I have 
got Mr. Shridhar R. Bhandarkar to prepare one for this paper, 
and now submit it to the Society. 

Each of the plates is 13 inches long and 9 broad As in the case 
of the Wardha plates, the first has the Inscription on one side, the 
second on both, and the third on one. The seal has the figure of 
Siva on it. Each of these sets records the grant of a village to a 
Brahman, made by Indra, the son of Jagattunga and grandson of 
Xisna or Akalavarsa, of the Rastrakuta dynasty of M&nyakheta, on 
the seventh of the bright half of PhSlguna, when 836 years of the 
Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being Yuvan. The grantee 
in B, is a Brahman, of the name of Siddhapabhatta, eon of Venna- 
pabhatta of the Laksmana Gotra, and student of the Madhyam- 
dina School of the Vfijasaneya or white Yajurveda ; and the 
village conveyed is Tenna in the Lata country. In A, the grantee’s 
name is Prabhskarabhatta, son of R&napabhatta of the same Gotra 
and Veda as the other, and the village conveyed is Umbarfl in 
the Lata country. 

The Rastrakutas belonged, according to this charter also, to 
the Sityaki branch of ilhe Yadavas, and the genealogy given in 
it begins with Dantidurga, the first paramount sovereign of the 
dynasty. He was succeeded by his unde Ersna. The name of 
Erana’s immediate successor, Qovinda II, is omitted, undoubted- 
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ly because, as stated in the Wardha grant, he was addicted to 
sensual pleasures and left the government to his brother Niru- 
pama. Nirupama’s exploit, given in other grants, is mentioned 
here also, viz., his having captured the white state umbrella of 
the king of Kosala and another of a Northern prince. This 
Northern prince was the king of the Vatsas whose capital was 
Kaus&mbI, the modern Kosam, near Allahabad. 

Dhruva Nirupama was followed by Jagattunga, of whom the 
only thing said is, that he honoured the Brahmans. His son, who 
is elsewhere known by the name of Amoghavarsa and Nrpatunga, 
is here called Srl-Vallabha. He is represented to have re- 
established the glory of his family which had been diminished by 
the Cslukyas, and to have parched or fried the Calukyas as if 
they were grains of gram. These Cslukyas must have been the 
Eastern Calukyas of Veugi. 

His son, who succeeded him, was Ersnaraja, elsewhere called 
Akslavarsa and Subhatunga Of his fights with the Gurjara, old 
men used to say when there were heavy showers and rainbows 
during the rainy-season, “ thus did he in anger draw his bow 
which was covered over with a network of jewels darting forth 
rays, and thus did he rain down his arrows. ” If in 836 Saka, 
the date of the grant, it was old men that thus described his 
wars with the Gurjara king, those wars must have taken place 
about twenty-five or thirty years before 836 Saka. Akalavarsa, 
we know from other sources, came to the throne about 797 Saka. 

Ersnaraja had a son of the name of Jagattuna who married 
Laksmi, the daughter of Banavigraha, son of Eokkalla, king of 
CedL The issue of this marriage was Indraraja, whose other 
name was Nityavarsa. He is represented to have meditated on 
the feet of the glorious Ak&lavarsa and not on those of his father 
Jagattunga. As this expression is used with reference to the 
immediate predecessor on the throne of the reigning king, 
Indra succeeded his grandfather and not his father. And thus 
inference is, as we have seen, confirmed by an express statement 
in the Wardha grant. 

Indra residing usually at his capital Manyakheta, had, when 
he made these two grants, gone to Eurundaka for the festival 
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on account of his Patiahandha, which probably was the coronation 
festival. On that occasion he weigrhed himself against gold and 
gave away twenty lacks and a half of drammas, and granted 
Eurundaka and other villages, and restored four hundred others, 
which had been condscated by previous princes. 

The fact that Indra, the reigning sovereign at Manyakheta, 
granted villages in the Lata country, and no' a member of the 
Lftta branch of the Rasirakuta family, which was founded in the 
time of Oovinda III, and of which we have several grants, raises 
the presumption that that branch had ceased to exist or 
been put an end to before this time The earliest 
grant of that branch, known as the Baroda grant, is 
dated Saka 734, and was issued by Karka, the son of Indra, who 
was the hrst L9.ta princs or chief.' The second is that known as 
the Eavi grant, which was issued by Guvinda, the son of Earka, 
and is dated Saka 749.^ The third is another Baroda grant, dated 
Saka 757, and issued by Dhruvaraja, the son of Karka, the brother 
of the last Govinda ' The fourth is that issued by Dhruva, the 
grandson of this Dhnivaraja, and dated Saka 789.^ The fifth 
is in my possession It was issued in the same year as the fourth, 
by Dantivarman, the brother of Dhruva Up to the description 
of Dhruva it agrees almost word for v'ord w’ith the fourth The 
sixth was issued in Saki 810 by Krsiia or Akalavarsa, who appears 
to have been a son of Duntivarman * We have no grant of a later 
date of any prince of this family ; but the next Gujarat Rastra- 
kuta grant is that issued by a vassal of Krsna II, or Akalavarsa 
of the main branch, or by Krsna II himself in Saka 832.® And in 
the grants before us we have his grandson and successor assigning 
tillages in the same country in the year Saka 836. 


1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol VIII, pp 292-303, Ind. Ant., Vol. 
XII, p. 162. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. V, pp. 144 fif 

3 ' Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, pp. 196 S, 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol, XII, pp. 179 ff. 

3 Ind. Ant,, Vol XI JI, pp. C5 ff. 

6 Bpigrapbia Indica, Vol I, pp. 52 fi. 
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It would thus appear that the province of Lata was rebumed by 
the Rftstrakutas of M&nyakheta after 810 Saka and before 833, i. e , 
in the time of Krsna II or Akalavarsa. And this is confirmed by 
what we find stated in the Wardha plates, where Krtnaraja tw 
Akalavarsa is represented to have “ put an end to the arrogance 
of the lord of Lata.” And from the giants, No 4 and No 5, we 
see that the Rastrakutas of Lata were not on ttrint of peace with 
their kinsmen of the main branch One of them, Dhruvn, who 
issued the second Baroda grant of Saka 157, is represented in 
those grants to have been killed in a battle with Vallabha, and 
his son to have recovered his lost kingdom This Vallabha must 
have been Amoghavarsa I, the son of Govinda 111 

The village Tenna is identified with Tena which is situated in 
the Navsari district, and Umbara may be the modern Bagumbra, 
with the prefix Bag. 


Transcript 

B 

I 

3^ I ^ N’W FT ' ^ 

5 : I 55^1 : ?>T?J?TqT<fTr*3T- 

tjT. II tr ' 

II »-l'|Jrr5T^I- 
si'TTi ' 

sprftr ^ ^ *TiTi^JiRT 

il I R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. HI. ] 
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=? JT^^sir I 

^ ^§^rf*TiTR7: «Br>^(5N1r) 

^<n WST: II '3Tr%d>: ^TT- 

53d- 

wrf^5TF5Tr?i: 1 ^rewr ^“ftriraT: Wiit-'>5ft'd»4lfeJSi«si4- 


'dw I Ti^^*i'(^ddi35^^i*i^ dH^Pd II f^wr SWfll3tJJ^«r 
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d?7 *T?T^!r T(l[: Ilfnrrd^cTOT'Tfli^'IT 
%ftf«jR:r*r^<T- 


fd- Si^mdiq': II 





II. — First side. 





II ^:(^:) W- 


f^T?^- 


5^^^: ftidi 55^: qrl^T^ f^ar- 


5r ^ ^dffTTsr c5t II d^wti^ ^r;! 

vfi^- 


II Prtrr^ sr«igspn»^f ’tfcrwuM 


5d: 1 lairtirtta?:- 

5'^i7r ^JTRnroh^d; 11 









TlXT 


3S3 


fw>npr.i 

«ift- 

^5rff II ^?r<ff^i%<fiT5rRiir(?^ s^rr* 

fSJff- 

PT^- jTTi: 5 TC;: l ’■Tro^r' 

fti®r ^i»iF?rw» 

*T'»^5^»i<.ti^lT,'»s|I&^5^ sfl'Jlf 5T»r: 

^(^)(% II «T- 

sr/^ 3 rPr<TiR? vffirn^^ 

n^sp I «T 3 FeR 

'p: ^irF3»ff *I3^?r55^^nf3fff5»RT3ff^} • 


«R{g^rT^iT f^* 

%s%f: II ^ 

«ncJT 3 f? ^wf ?ft- 

II— Second side 

<rr%rRL 1 ^rprrof^gcr^JifOT 
5Tg^: Tr(’pr>ffl^ i«f>- 

sRrfir Nw: > 1 ^ 1 ^ j?v? 5 y»i 11 

<*Rr: «RRRBI?5Wrffl»?5lW g^TI^fi; I 

Sfft<9t5% m II ^^^f^FrUs^lWTr- 

^hr ?fr«rpw- 

I «ni>% f5lfSRT9-. 

^^B^ 5 R![Rwr: 5 * 

fW9pmui^: u ^ V‘ 9 pJf?Tl^iTO^«gW*?W- 
y r H i %iff / «l< i (^*t>A*'i H- 

«rf5:«ft«#«*iRw«i: I ^ «r<pwrg.^^w 
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(sr)JTW: 
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I 3t^ ?HBr 
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TRANSLATION 

B 

May he (Vibnu) protect you, the Jotii*' spuugin;’- Irom wIk p(' 
navel was made his abode l)y Brahman, and [nm^ J Hara £00 jdo 
the same] whose head is adorned by the beautilul crescen., ol utic 
moon Victorious is he who has Kamsa for his banner ' j. c . is 
noted for his destruction of Kamsa ) f Kisna ], the iiiend of tl'c 
gods, on whose chest, broad as the Vjndhya [mouni,ainJ, clangU ' 
the pure Kaustubha, and on whose lotus-liko face i.i c stage dam 0 
the sidelong glances of Laksml with the pupils duiicd irtan die 
weight of love. Ever victorious is the Upendra-like Inc'rara.a- 
deva, the Nrsimba ( the lion among men; Vi«mi in nno of im 
incarnations ), in whoce strong arm- rp'J;, Lak m^ vvlv ha, i< ^ ,ed 
48 [ R. G. Bhanikirkar's Work-, Vol III J 
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out in battles the circle of enemies difficult tj withstand, and who 
has done away with the Balimandala (the array of the 
mighty ; Bali and his circle ). The self-existent ( Brohman ) was 
born of the expansive fresh lotus springing from the navel of the 
Lord of Laksml Of him was born the son Atri, and of Atri 
again [ was born ] the moon, who sends forth nectared rays, and 
out of him grew on the earth the dynasty of the Yadus, in which 
[at one time] moved Krsna who was worshipped by the cowherds’ 
wives with the lotuses, their eyes, accompained with various 
blandishments. To that family belonged the Purusottama ( the 
best of men j Visnu ), King Dantidurga, born in the wide Satyaki 
branch, to whom of herself came Laksml from the ocean of the 
Calukya family, marked as his hands were with a conch and a 
disc ( two of the things by the possession of which Visnu is 
marked ; auspicious marks on the palms of hands resembling these 
objects ) ; whose hand, matchless In battle that he was, having 
first established itself on the beautiful Jaghanyadesa ( the region 
of the hips ; lowermost country ) of his wife, the earth, and again 
pressed down tenderly at its will the Madhyadesa ( waist ; the 
country between the Himalaya and Vindhya Mountains ), again 
established itself on the Eancipada ( the region below the M'aist 
where the girdle is worn; province of Kaiicl) ; whose orders all 
the kings obeyed with bowed heads and with knees bent to the 
ground, from the Setu ( bridge ), the blossoming Lavanga trees on 
the grounds on the summit of which are deflowered by host of big 
monkeys, up to Kailasa, the regions of which are noisy from the 
sounding Hupuras on the moving feet of BhavSnl, the orders 
forming the wreath on their heads with which come in contact 
their joined hands. When the king, after having conquered the 
world by means of his arm, had gone to heaven, as if to conquer 
it, being desirous for a fresh victory, his paternal uncle, king 
Krsnarfija, of well-known prowess, filled his refulgent throne. Of 
him, whose thick, wide and brilliant fame looked on the faces of 
the quarters, the women, like sandal-wood decorations, and who 
adorned the mountain, the family of the RSstrakutas, was born 
Nirupama of spotless valour, who in battle snatched away from 
the hand of the trembling lord of the Kosalas, one white umbrella 
( of royalty ), which was glory itself as it were ; which was the 
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white auspicious pot for the starting of his fame, white as the 
Kunda flower, on a journey to all the worlds ; which was the sport- 
ing lotus in Che hands of LaksmI, and had the beauty of the full- 
moon ; and another from a king of the Northern People. Of him 
had birth Jagattunga, who honoured the Brahmans, and he in his 
turn had for his son Srlvallabha, the king of kings, who, the wise 
ohe, while raising again the glory of the Ratta kingdom, which 
had been drowned in the Calukya ocean, appeared like VlranSrS- 
yana raising the earth ; who parched up ( or fried ) like gram bis 
enemies, the fiery G&lukyas, having plucked out their stalks 
from the roots and having threshed out by means of Band a 
( a stick ; punishment ) the Kantakas ( thorny substance ; obnoxi- 
ous persons ). Of him, who was the comet of destruction to the 
plantain-tree, the high family of the Cslukyas, was born Krsna- 
rfija of unspotted life, whose fame, white as the moon, ranges 
over the world, though constantly drunk by people by means of 
the cavities of their ears ; the occurrence of whose thundering 
fights which the Gurjjara old men describe on the arrival of the 
rainy season of heavy showers and rain-bows by saying, “Thus 
did he in anger draw his bow, which was covered over with a 
network of jewels darting forth rays, thus did he rain down his 
arrows on the heads of his warrior enemies." Of him was 
born Jagattungadeva, who broke up the host of his 
enemies, who brought low the beauty of Madana, 
who has on ( the palm of ) his hand a discus shining in 
the mid.st of a bannar, a lotus and a conch, who by;his great- 
ness surpassed Visnu, and who was the beloved of the soldierly 
LaksmI. There was a king ( by name ) Sahasrarjuna, born in 
the Haihaya family, who quieted the itching of the powerful and 
throbbing arms of the thundering and unconquerable B&vana, 
and by writing with thick nectar the letters setting forth 
whose name and fame, which found a resting-place in the ears of 
the gods, the walls in the shape of the quarters were filled up by 
the Siddhas. In the family of him, who was a hatchet to the 
families of his enemies, there was the famous king Sriranavigraha, 
the son of king Eokkalla and lord of Cedi, into the Mandala ( the 
circle of feudatory princes ) of whom, thief as he was of the deco- 
rations of his enemies’ wives, entered every Vikala ( ruined ) lord 
of the earth on the occurrence of his Paksaksaya ( rulp of his 
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followers ) a& che Vlkala ( waned ) moon enters the Mandala (disc) 
of the hun on the occasion of his Paksaksaya ( the end of the 
Ihrightl ff)rtniFht "t He, who was an ocean of the whole collection 
of vjiuies rrd was the dwelling place of brilliant lustre, had a 
danghtor, fjak«Tni, whf) war. Kalilakamalapani ( having lotus-like 
hands ; having a lotus in her hands ). Jagattungadeva, the moon 
CO the night-loins of the Yadu race and the ravisher of the hearts 
of women, married her like Hart himself. From them sprang 
Raitakandarpadeva ( the lord who was the oupid of the family of 
the Raiias whi se bravery was known as far as the shores of 
, ho four oceans, who wa:. the grinding-stone to his enemies, who 
dwelt 111 the hearts of beautiful women, and who was a refuge to 
a 1 men and a rtore of heavenly beauty ; the lord, who overrunning 
by his valour the earth, beautified by its gjrdle,the four oceans,became 
Viranaravaiia, and on hearing of whose birth the beauty of the 
laces oL hi* disLres‘-eu enemies came by pallor, their minds by 
lear, and thou head'- by their joined hands ( indicative ) of servi- 
iiide, all at the same tune; who, the Indraraja, rooting out Meru 
with ea.se, wes not surprised at his (thus) surprising Upendra 
( Visini ) who liUed Govardhana Worthy of the homage of all 
men, ;ho lord of the woild, by making numerous grants to gods 
and Brahmans, which were to be respected ( by all ), surpassed, 
by the lame ot his charily, Parasurama, who owed the ( fame of 
ilie ) { ve.itiiess of his virtues ( charity ) to his gift of one 
wretched village That lord of the kings of men, che glorious 
Nuyav.tr=a, the highest lord, the king of great kings, 
die hif>he-.t rule;, meditating on the feet of the 
rioi-ioiis Akalavaisa, the highest lord, the king of great 
king* and die highest ruler, commands, being in the enjoyment 
Ilf goDcl health, ad goveruor.s of districts and subdivisions, the 
1 eads of villages, the employes and holders of offices, great men, 
c*te , .*o lar a i they are concerned with these orders : Be it known 
to you ihai T, who live in my capital Manyakheta, and have 
(lime a. pre*^om m Kurundaka for the festive occasion of my 
coronation ( '' ), h.ave, on the completion of the coronation cere- 
mony, alley weighing myself against gold, and without coming 
down Irom the pan, given away, together with 20 lakhs and a 
half oi dramma*’, Kuriinc’aka and other villages and 400 villages 
be*- ide cuiifiscaled l)v previous kings, given away by pouring 
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water, for the enhancement of the religious merits and fame in 
this world and the next of my parents and myself, on the Uh day 
of the bright fortnight of Fhalguna, in the year Yuvan, when 836 
years have passed after the time of the Saka king, the village 
called Tenna, in the vicinity of Kammanijja, in the country of 
Lata, to Siddhapabhaita, the son of Vennapabhatia and inhabi- 
tant of Pataliputra, a student of the Vajasaneyi Madhyamdina 
Sakha, of the Gotru of Laksmana ; to the east cf which ( village ) 
lies Varadapallika, to the south the lake[Nambhi, to the west 
Vallsa, and to the north the village of Vathiyana, that he might 
by its means perform the rites of Bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agni- 
hotra and hospitality — this village which is thus marked off by 
these four boundaries, with whatever stands on the land, and with 
appurtenances, with the flaws in the measurement and the mis- 
haps, with whatever might be raised on the land by labour, and 
the revenue in grain and gold. Therefore, no one should in the 
slightest degree obstruct him while enjoying and allowing others 
to enjoy this in the manner of a Brahman-gift, while 
cultivating or allowing others to cultivate it or con- 
veying it to anybody else In tiie same manner 

the good kings o the future, whether of my family or of 
any other, bearing in mind that the fruit of the gift of land is 
common ( to all.kings ), should respect this gift of mine exactly 
as they would their own. He who through ignorance takes it 
away incurs the five great sins Indeed, the blessed Vyasa says : 
“ The grantor of land dwells in Heaven for sixty thousand years ; 
while he who resumes it,'' or approves of its being so resumed 
dwells in hell for as many years Gold is the first 

child of Agni (fire), land is Visnu’s, and cows are 

the daughters of the Sun ; he who gives gold, a cow 
and land makes a gift of the three worlds. ' “ This bridge of 
religious merits ( viz , making gifts of land ) common to kings 
should at all times be respected by you." So prays Ramabhadra 
again and again to all the great kings of the future This praise- 
worthy charter was composed by Trivikramabhaua, the son of 
Nemaditya, the servant o', the feet of Indraraja. 
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A 

Portlons'addiiional to, or differing from, B. 

II b, lines 3-4. *i35nr?iT°JWith the insignifioant remnants of 

the materials of whose creation, did Brahms verily create 
other delightful things,' viz , Madana, the disc cf Jhe Moon 
dropping*drops of nectar, the young' lotus-stalk', smidal- 
wood and'moonlight. 

lib, line 12. . The beloved one of the Earth 

and of Laksmi. 

III b, lines 1-3. &c. The village called Umbara in 

the vicinity of Eammanijja in the country of LSia, to 
Prabhakarabhatta, the son of RsnapabhBt\a,'and a student 
of the Vsjasaneyi Madhyamdina SSkhS, of the Gotra 
Laksmana ; to the east of which ( village ) lies Tolajaka, 
to the south MogalikS, to the west, the viUage of Samkl, 
and to the north the Javala.well. 

Ill, line 5. excluding^the previous gifts to'gcds 

and.Brahmans. 

A. Om. abBvv — 

A. Om 9rPii and 



THE RiSTRAKUTA KING KRSNARAJA I. AND ELAPDRA. 
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[ From tha Indian Antiquary, 1883, Volume XII, pages 228ff. ] 

While preparing a paper on the Early History of the Deccan 
for the Bombay Gazetteer, I had to give an account of Krsnar&js, 
an early Rastrakuta monarch and successor of Dantidnrga, and 
in this connection had to examine the Baroda copper-plate Inscrip- 
tion published in the Bengal Asiatic Society ’s Journal, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 292fif. It struck me that an important passage relating to 
this king had been misunderstood by the translator, and I found 
that Dr. Buhler and Mr. Fleet, when they had occasion to write 
about Krsnaraja accepted this translation, and spoke of Krsnar&ja 
as having built a fort on the hill at Elapura. Dr. Buhler thought 
one of the stanzas was badly deciphered or was corrupt, and made 
out that a temple of Siva was constructed in addition to a hill 
fort ; but he did not identify Elapura.' Mr. Fleet expressed his 
opinion that Elipura was the same as Yellapur in North Canara.* 
And now, in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pages 156ff, Mr. 
Fleet has given a revised transcript and translation of the Inscrip- 
tion, together with a facsimile. But I am sorry to observe his 
translation of the passage in question is still unsatisfactory. As 
the point involved is important, I take the liberty of discussing 
the sense of the passage, ani feel little doubt that a scholar like 
Mr. Fleet will himself acknowledge the appropriateness of the 
translation I have to give. The two stanzas are : — 


1 Ind. Ant,, Vol, VI, p, 61. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. AI, p. 12U 
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Mr. Fleet corrects the of his facsimile to ew'W, in line 2. 
But the original is appropriate, and the emendation will not do. 

Mr. Fleet translates the passage thus : — “ Having seen his 
wonderful encampment situated on the mountain of El&pura, 
the astonished immortals, who travel in celestial cars, always 
take much thought, saying : — “ This is the abode of Svayambhu- 
Siva, and no artificially made { dwelling ) ; Sri, ( if she could be ) 
seen, ( would be ) such as this.’ Verily even the architect who 
built it felt astonishment, spying ‘ ( The utmost ) perseverance 
would fail to accomplish such a work again , aho ' how has it 
been achieved by me ! ’ ; ( and ) by reason of it, the king was 
caused to praise his name.” 

The evidenL objections against this translation are : — 1st. Mr. 
Fleet takes — ninvsr? as a Karmadharaya compound, and a sub- 
stantive noun, not an adjective But In that case its gender 
ought to be masculine, since is a masc. noun ; but it is not 
BO here, because ’i? which is neuter, qualifies it. ought to be 
7^ if the compound is a Karmadharaya and a substantive 

2. There must be a irr to answer to this but where this 
is, does not clearly appear from the translation Mr Fleet per- 
haps takes to refer to king Krsna, but in ihat case it ought to 
be and then only can it be connected with the compound 

3 SvayaiTibhu-Siva is taken as a compound ; but Svayainbhu 
as an .adjective of Siva or as a crude ought to have the ending 
vowel long, while it is short here ; and the metre does require a 
short vowel. 

4. Thera is no reason why should be regarded as a mis- 
take for 

5. When a noun and an adjective are put together, the copula 
only can be understood between them and not verbs of the 
potential or conditional mood. Mr. Fleet, however, understands 
‘ would be ’ after Sri, and ‘ if she could be’ in connection with fs\. 

6. Mr Fleet traiislatas as “ by reason of it ” ” Of what ? ” 
I would ask. Certainly not, “ of his being struck with astonish- 
ment, " which is what precedes. 
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7. What could have led the author of the verses to compare 
“ an encampment " with a temple of Siva ? Such a comparison is 
inappropriate as there is no resemblance. 

8. Why should an abode of ^iva be contrasted with an artifi* 
dally made dwelling ; in other words, what is the necessity of 
denying this attribute of a temple of Siva ? 

According to my way of taking it the two stanzas form one 
sentenca The principal clause is ^ usn and the rest 

are attributive adjuncts of The word has been under* 
stood in its usual and etymological sense by Mr Fleet and the 
first translator ; that sense is not at all appropriate here and the 
word must be taken to signify “ a temple.” Though the diction- 
aries do not give this sense, there is no question the word does 
denote a “temple. ” Thus in Mr. Telang’s Silahara grant, 
we have 

“ Who verily constructed in a short time twelve temples of 
6iva.”' ( Ind. Ant., Vol IX, p. 34, 11. 1-2.) The word occurs in 
other Inscriptions also where it must be interpreted as 
“ a temple. " 

In the Agni Pur&na we have in the Chapter ‘ on the Construc- 
tion of Temples,' — 

( Ed. Bib. Ind., Vol. I, p. 111. ) 

“ Therefore having got wealth by luck or by exertion, one 
should give it in the proper way to the best among the twice- 
born and cause temples to be constructed. ’’ 

Similarly in BSna’s Kadamharl, in the description of the 
victorious march of a prince, we have — 




1 This reference I owe to Mr. Telang himself. 
43 t B. G. Bhandarkar's Works, vol. Ill] 
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“ He traversed the earth, dictating arrangements for the 
government of countries, placing his memorials, constructing 
temples, causing grants to be written, &c. ” 

In Somesvara’s KirtikaumudI wo have 
fqgiTIJTrsTt V, I 

^W’T'Ti'Tt g II 

This occurs in the description of Vastupala in the fourth 
canto. The sense is, “ [ That Vastupala ] who does good to the 
great who are living by means of wealth, and to those who are 
dead by the restoration of dilapidated works of public utility 
( such as tanks, wells &c, ) and temples.’ ’ ’ 

The words in the two stanzas before us ate to be thus syntacti- 
cally connected . — 

j 

fitmm ?Trt?u^ 

97,7 fHT 3lcPWiT. 

Here ’^Pr n§n is, like 7t and in the preceding sentences and 
^ in the following, to be connected with fwins jilt in the first 
sentence in which the description of this king begins. It is usual 
in Sanskrit literature when a description is given, to introduce 
each sentence by the relative pronoun and make it an attributive 
adjunct of the subject in the principal sentence, i. e., the thing or 
person described. A close translation of this is : — 

“ [ That king 1 by whom, verily, was caused to be constructed 
a temple on the hill at Elapura, of a wonderful structure, — on 
seeing which the best of immortals who move in celestial oars, 
struck with astonishment, think much constantly, saying, ‘ This 
temple of Siva is self-existent ; in a thing made by art such, 
beauty is not seen,’— a temple, the architect-builder of which, 
in consequence of the failure of his energy as regards [ the con- 
struction of I another such work, was himself suddenly struck 
with astonishment, saying, ‘ Oh, how was it that I built it ! ” 

1 My attention was oalled to this passage by Prof. Abaji V. Eathavate, of 
Ahmedabad, who has been editing the EIrtikaumudI for tho Bombay 
Sanskrit Series. 
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is to be taken as a Bahuvrihi qualifying 
understood ; * 1 - is an indeclinable adverb meaning “ verily ; " 

has ifs final vowel shortened because it qualifies the neuter 
noun Sivadhama. 

In this passage therefore, Krsnaraia is represented to have 
caused to be constructed on the hill at Elapura, a temple of Siva 
of extraordinary beauty, and in the next stanza, the idol is spoken 
of as having been decorated by the king with rubies, gold, and all 
other precious things Here, too, Mr. Fleet translates Yena by “by 
means of it," but it ought, as in the preceding sentence, to be 
rendered as “ by whom, ” i. e., by the king. 

Now, when the ending pura of names of places undergoes 
a change in the vernaculars, it becomes ura, and 
in rare cases ora. Thus we have Chittur for Chitrapura, 
Indor foi* Indrapura, Sirur for Srlpura, Simhur for Simhapura, 
Nandur or Nandor for Nandipura, Bishnur for Visnupura, 
Mysore for Mahisapura, Teur ( often spelt Tevur ) for Tripura, &c. 
Thus then ElSpura should booome Elur, and with the termination 
ka which is the Sanskrit original of the vernacular ending a, we 
have Elura. 

It is, therefore, a temple of extraordinary beauty on the hill 
at ElurS that Krsnaraja, in these two stansa'- is said to have 
'caused to be constructed; very likely it was the Kailasa itself, 
since it is spoken of with such admiration. 

Tl^e date of the grant in which Daniidurga is represented to 
have conquered the CSlukyas aud become paramount sovereign 
is Saka 675, and Ersnaraja is, in the Badhanapur grant also, 
spoken of as having wrested the supreme sovereignly from the 
C&lukyas. It therefore appears that Dantidurga died without com- 
pleting his work, i e., soon after Saka 675, since his successor 
had to continue it. Ersnoiaja, therefore, rtigned in the last 
quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i. e , between 753 
and 778 A, D. 



A. KALACURI COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM THE 
BELGAUM DISTRICT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 269ff. ] 

See the Prefatory remark at the commencement', of the 
Article on page 2*93, ante, and also page 318, ante. — N. B. U. 

The (next) set of three copper-plates, a transcript and translation 
of which I place before the Society, was put into my hands to be 
used for historical purposes by my friend Mr. D. R. Natu, LL. B., 
who is a pleader in the District Court at Belgaum. It was in the 
possession of the Desai of Kokahnur, a large village about 12 
miles to the south-east of Athni, which is a Taluka station in the 
Belgaum District. 

Each of the plates is 12^ inches in lengthen d about 9 inches 
in breadth. The lines are engraved breadth-wise and we have 
the Inscription on one side of the first plate, both sides of the 
second, and one side of the third. The seal has the figure of a 
bull. The nasals in the body of a word are uniformly marked by 
an AnusvSra, as we do at tue present day, and ^ always appears 
in the form of The Sanskrit of the grant is excellent, includ- 
ing the prose portions, and the poetry is full of very extravagant 
conceits, which mark a further progress in the degeneration of 
taste. The name of the oompc^er was Adityadeva, pupil of Srl- 
pada, who calls himself “ the paramount sovereign of the three 
worlds in matters of learning.” 

The Inscription records the grant of land measuring four 
Nivartanas’ to each of fourteen Brahmans, and a rice-field measur- 
ing one Nivaitana, and a flower-garden of an equal area, to the god 
Somesvara for purposes of daily worship, in the village of 


1 N iTartana is defined as equal to 30 Dai}i4aB or poles. But a pole is taken 
to be equal to 10 cubits or 7 cubits. The Pap^a in this grant is calleii 
MSijiefiaQ^s, and probably had its own measure. 
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Battaoi in the Eanamvade country by Soma, the son of Viijana 

of the Ealaouri dynasty of Ealyana The grant was made on 

Thursday, the 12th of the bright half of ESrttika, in the year 
0 

1096 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1174 A. D., the cyolio year 
being Jaya Here I find, instead of the usual expression, “ years 
elapsed since the time of the Saka king " or “ the era of the Saka 
king," occurring in the earlier grants, simply “ in Saka 1096,” 
which shows that the word Saka had, about the end of the eleventh 
century of that era, lost its original signification of “ a particular 
race of foreigners " and oome to signify an era generally. 

" The Ealacuri family is, ” it is stated, “ famous in the three 
worlds as a mine of Esatriya jewels.” That it was one of the 
leading royal families of the Middle Ages is undoubted. The kings 
of Cedi, with whom the later B&atrakuta princes of the Deccan 
were connected by marriage, belonged to it. Their capital was Tri- 
pura the modern Tevur, near Jabalpur, and they held a strong 
fortress named E&lanjara. 

The branch to which Soma belonged appears to have been 
very unimportant. The first person mentioned in the grant before 
us is Krsn& He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and he by his 
son ParamardiiL Faramardin’s son was Vijjana, who raised the 
family to importance. All these chiefs must have been dependents 
of the Calukyas of Ealyana. 

Vijjana had attained to the position of Dandanayaka or 
of Minister of War under Tailapa II, and while he held that 
office, he rebelled against his master and assumed supreme 
sovereignty. He is represented in the grant before us to have 
fought with the PSndya, the Cola, the Vanga, and the Malava. 

Vijjana was succeeded by his son Soma, upon whom the grant 
bestows the most extravagant and bombastic praise, making him 
out to be a paragon of all human and soldierly virtues, and as 
ihe wisest and most powerful sovereign. But herein we see the 
anxiety ofthe composer to show off his own“paramount sovereignty 
in &e domain of learning," to which he laid a claim, and to please 
the reigning monarch, and not his desire to pourtray the truth. 
And there is not a single particular fact mentioned in the whole 
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passage. But from every indioaiion, it appears that the Kalacuri 
prinoes of KalySna were never able to consolidate their power ; 
they had not succeeded even in completely dispossessing their 
mastelrs who still held sway over a part of the country ; and the 
dynasty after a troublous and precarious existence for ahotit 
25 years became extinct. 

There is a village of the name of Badachi, in the vicinity of 
Athni, about four miles to the north-west of Kokahnur, which 
in all likelihood is the Batnaci of our grant About 24 miles to 
the north-west of Athni, is a village of the name of Kanavadi, 
with a population of nearly 3,000 persons, which closely corres- 
ponds to the Eanamvade of our grant, and possessed probably in 
those days sufficient importance to give its name to the country 
or province.* 

A grant, dated 1105 Saka, by another or the last prince of this 
dynasty, Singhanadova, the brother of our Soma, was brought to 
notice by Dr Fleet in 1875, and published in the Indian Anti- 
quary. The composer of it is the same person as that of ours. 
The first versa in it does not occur in the present grant ; but the 
next eleven stanzas are exactly the same and occupy the whole of 
our first plate Then omitting a further eulogy of Soma, which 
fills the first side of our second plate, the writer proceeds to his 
next brother w'ho succeeded him. This grant was, it will be seen, 
issued 9 years after ours. 

There is one remarkable circumstance concerning the grant 
before us which deserves notice. It was at the instance of a 
woman that king Soma made the grant. In the audience-hall, 
where were assembled eminent and influential men of his and of 
other kingdoms, and where persons, proficient in the arts of mtlsic 
and dancing, and men of taste were gathered together, and instru- 
mental music was going on, she sang a beautiful song in a most 
skilful manner and obtained from the king, who was very much 
pleased, as a reward, his consent to give the land in charity, and 
granted it herself on the occasion •, but afterwards got the king 
to do so more formally in the usual manner. She is represented 
to have been dearer to the king than his own life 

i 

1 All this local information I owe to Mr- Hatu. 
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If GO, the queobioDi ic whether she was his mistress cr a married 
qoeeiL lu the first place, the title Devi is affixed to her name 
and she is called SavaladevL This title cannot be given to a 
mistress. In a Sloka quoted in the Kavyaprakasa, we have : 
“ Now that she ( a certain woman ) has been raised to the dignity 
of a Devi, how can she remain in the position of, i. e., be used as, 
an attendant." Similarly, in the play of Mslavikagnimitra, when 
the chief queen Dharinl is going to give Malavika in marriage to 
the king, the Vidusaka on behalf of the latter, requests Dharinl to 
confer on her the title of Devi before she could be accepted, and 
it is given to her in all formality. The title Devi, therefore, is 
applied to queens only. Again, SSvaladevI was, according to the 
grant, Tilottama hersolf in beauty, the very Sarasvatl in singing, 
and Parvatl in Saubhagya. Saubhagya is a word peculiarly 
used in the case of a woman, and signifies her good fortune in 
having her husband living and enjoying his kind regards. At 
the same time, being compared with Parvatl in this respect, 
SavaladevI must hove been a married queen, since Parvatl was 
the married wife of Siva. We are also told that SEvaladevI's 
father was Mailugi, and her mother Malhanl ; and in consequence 
of the virtuous deeds of these two meritorious persons, such a 
jewel as Savaladevi was born. Her sister was one ^ivaladevl, 
the store of beauty and grace, and possessed of skill In the arts of 
singing and dancing Her brother was Bhairava by name, who 
had exercised himself on the musical instruments, especially on 
the Brahmavlna, and was skilled in beating time" Now, if 
savaladevi had been a mistress, all these her relations would not 
have been brought in to share her disgrace. And persons in that 
position are generally illegitimate children; wherefore we should 
not expect a mention of the father’s name in such cases. Besides, 
the whole matter about her asking the king’s consent to give land 
in charity only as a reward, and making him grant it formally 
after she had herself done so first, points to her position as a wife. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that Savaladevi was a married 
queen of Soma ; and, if so, we have evidence here that in Lhe last 
quarter of the twelfth century of the Christian era, music and 
dancing formed a part of the education of Ksatriya girls, and that 
a married Ksalriya woman could be present ai an assembly of emi- 
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nent men and sing before them without impropriety. The strict 
Purdah System, which the Maratha princes and chiefs observe at 
the present day, and which even the most highly educated among 
them have not the courage to give up, did not exist in those days. 


transcript 

L 

I *ri5 nim n i 

I sTRrr 

1 ^i^r^irsroi: ?• 
wrr I SOT 5n«w*T I 

3TST(^ I ?[i%o?T<5rci5refjWr^r^r^F% i srmijrf 

I ?re*Tis^n%i^n3*nf^- 

5Tt I f^spr; ii 

^ I *T sf 35'^ # ^ 

^ ( *1 ) ^nrn: jt ftq>Tc?ri S f f n ?^i% jt 

5T ^ ^ R^r. #*>rR uvrtRf^oiPtih sfr- 

R'UIui^r^ I 

^ irraR; R(Ri)^R 

RU'tff RRIT ( f% ^ ) g«i ^ ^- 

ij I N«rhTri?nM g^ 5^g u? R Srti:q:^Rt ?- 

^psn 

I ^ ■%RT<iii=55(?R)$3 5^ 

^qvir^VR' fR^i; ^FRS^icSi#: *r!iRr- 

3 fm: % t^T?^^TR5T; %Vf RT R l^R- 

^ ^ ^'ii%Hra;?(^)xrt i ?«Ri^R[<^'Ri^?Ri 

%Ti fnwn^f^il?: R^ RgRAgS i 

Rl*f(% R^ »1R «?R I RR IRR^- 

R Rlrrtt RR fR RRlt RRf if ^IR gR lR lR Rl Nf- 



tsXT 
IL — ^First side.. 


S 4 & 


5 n*r ^- 



1^ 1 aqsfl^wqrf^qfw i ^ q?q | ^g frr- 

pt «nwiT2^:frt ^igRSf*- 

I ?nf ^ )5q^t5T^F?T- 

STW1I7 fq«nwn^ 1 ^^13- 

I f>Rf 3 H- 

f^- 

q^nf *rt: i Rqrf(*n)lraTa^tqN3»pt ^q s- 
'q 1 

Hmqq»nft 5 T: qfl q qt ^ »?t r ^ h- 
^ rsn^mf qiqq 1 sqifS ^laqgRiqRliqqflR: 

^ a^ q?*i^Ti%W qfl 

^i: I giq;i; ^ ’q ?qfi% qfqfk ■qt^ jq^it^qsq; ^1- 

^ qr4 q q qgfwA qstqwiq: I qqqiwqiqt qr- 

qf q ^ fqTRqq qi i fqf?qr q % qiqu qi*q q?qf^- 

OEr: I qqqi^rq i%;#qg?[^w 5«iq 1 

»qr^^ • qv:qi(R?i^i qqq qn qnrt f^iq- 

t q qfi^qfR qr; fq qr qn^qqr 1 nr^i^ 
^ qjT: qr^qtsppqfq qq q; ( f^: q ^qqf \m 

•v 

qjJij^ I qjfqi^ qt qm? qreq^qqqq qJql^ 1 qi- 
?\t: ^ q qi^ q #*t«q^ 1 qqr qlqqgi- 

II. — Second Side. 
qri^qqqpj^Fqqs 1 WJ qqq- 
^4% qraNifq ftqjqq^ • ^rnraqi?- 
qqRqi: «nf?qqqg^(' 5^)«5 ^qpqg^qi^i^ qsq- 
qmfwiq^ I q:^ Pta i qq i iq ^ *fi^ q»?qql 1 
qjqpq «ff^( ^ ptr qr^qgqt ^ 1 qiqqi q- 

44 [ B. Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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5 r*P!fr*r *i 55 oFf?«T^ i 30 ^- 

fifir?5T»r3rw?T 1 qpif q'r^(^)c!^r^ OTmHTRnTf- 

I»fwJ I ^??Cr- 

?Tr *r:^ 5 IIH ni^ ?;?r«rsr: 1 
TTicWism^or: I HI ^^r^iH^isnwsHTR- 






grr- 

R^ferTFFRrl^WfTr- 


nfonraTwiwTR^H «w( 5 ^ 1 )e( 5 J)^ hri^t- 

3 ^(®T 2 |R- 


^1^iR'iH®RH'iir?[r*r*foT: wjiui<wi<4HW h- 

<TrfrHifsr^«iiHf «TTH(H)HRHr®rr ^- 
H ^fmf<T 'qwjRfHltRPHfHrriH h- 

fTpirni^arfft- 


III 


HR H?fik HRirr rnwR 

Pi<i<iH*i+ 't»<!>Hifr 5 r Dnni H 3 *THn%^ 

Tlfn ?fr7I 

^ HGT*ri% H s ; i 3 fw- i Hi 3 * 1 - 

WTi?:i3^ ^II^?Rffl I 31^ H T5TH HcSRI^ 

% wrs: HfH^frfR^»mr?ri??5?r«FH»i?iHi Hf<f- 

h; I ’fPf TiRPf: H'KII^w i hpt «rh 

H?cr I HH f|?OH H HHlf^ 

R NHiR H I G'?<[ HWt I R- 

ftrCRI^RHfl^r H'jfid He[%5T: I siui^l% H 

HWnjj ^iji^rkT^H I 
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T g *froT % g t I ^ ^ ^5^ 'riS 

%w: i 3 ^ ^” 

I V ^ ^»r: 7ii:(?T:)%«f>r ^^njh'of^ i 


am ^ ^ TRT imi^'m(sq7)5mRr(v)^!pjmTir. 

h M'jfiflRT 


??l^3 «r^ ariTC- 

v/j j5iT'nmhr)%(%)3Rr^f^f^(?^oi^T^ ?T^?Tm- 
aT5<rf H i g^ 55t^?«T 

«F»iw ^.55f3t5^»n*rmi^rFT^Ti^ 

II «FTO5^r 

«rt iFi^ «TRpfl^ »m&: i ?rsfm<TP>Tn^ <Tfis5i^if^- 


Ti*nr(%)j{: I ^Tf?P55'mm*mr(’iT)i'^^’Ti^- 

R*tt I 


c*i#i ^ ^Timn^m; i ff^ i ^(f^)2ii’5r5p^; ‘sfi’T- 
I *nT5RfFafi II 


TRANSLATION 

Welfare ! May the God, the protector of the Universe, the 
support of the earth, and the chastiser of the enemies of virtue, 
who has four hands for giving, protect safely ! There is a family 
known by the name of Ealacuri, famous in the three worlds, 
which is as it were the ocean being a repository of jewels in the 
shape of [excellent] Ksatriyas. In that race flourished a king 
[ named ] Ersna, who was as it were another Ersna, and whose 
wonderful deeds, done when he was but a child, are sung. He 
gave birth to a son, king Jogama, who was death to inimical 
princes, t and ] the receptacle of prowess which is admired by 
heroes alone. From him who was the ocean of civility, was born 
king Param8rddi[n], charming to the world, as the moon is from 
the ocean of milk. From him, as from the Meru, rose king 
Vijjana, the sun in the shape of a good soldier and (like the sun ] 
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the store of glory which pervaded everything. What quarter did 
king Vijjana, the mountain on which jewels in the shape of 
virtues grew, not overrun ? What country did he not enjoy ( rule 
over ), what enemy did he not extirpate ? What enemies, who had 
sought an asylum with him, did he not protect ? What kind of 
wealth did he not accumulate ? What gift did he not give, what 
sacrifices did he not perform ? When king Vijjana was conquer* 
ing the world, the F&ndya gave up his fierceness, the Cola king 
took to his heels, the Vanga fed away, the M&lava suspected him 
to be Death himself ; and what stronghold did other kings not 
leave, and what quarter did the cowards not fly to ? From him 
rose king Soma the moon, in the full state of a Sovereign like the 
latter when full and bright, who was the abode of all arts as the 
latter is of the digits, dispelling the darkness of all quarters, 
closing [ folding ] the lotuses in the shape of the hands of all ini- 
mical princes, whitening the whole world by the lustre of his 
fame, with his rise made charming on account of his graceful feet 
being placed on the stool-like heads of all kings, as that of the 
moon is rendered charming by the rays falling on the tops of all 
mountains.' What enemies did not bolt away, abandoning their 
country and treasure during his marches, by the noises like those 
on the occasion of universal destruction, made by the striking of 
maces in his tents ? Whose hearts did not break ( through fear ) 
with their eyes closed in a swoon ? What talk then can there be 
as regards the dreadful noise of the drums in the festivals of 
fight ? The blessed Sesa alone, who bears the whole burden of 
the earth, knows, if at all, the condition of things on the occasion 
of those marches of his for burning the very seed of kings who 
were his enemies, when the eight quarters, resonant with the 
noise of the playful neighing of the horses were shattered, and 
the eight mountains were dislocated from their rivets by the 
tramping of the hoops of horses. Wbilr he is protecting the people 
like a father and governing them like Yama the chastiser ( the 
god of justice), they have experienced all the happiness of 
the two worlds. In his joyous expeditions for the conquest of 
the quarters, full of great valour as be is, the dust, raised forcibly 

1 %iT, the rest have two senses, one fitting with the moon and 

fbe other with king Soma, 
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from the surface of the earth, agitated hy the violest stampiag 
of the hoops of the tall bounding horses, which bedims the lustre 
of the sun, always makes the name TstinI ( having banks, i. e., 
a river) of the celestial river literally true. Of unparallded 
daring as he is, when the irresistible cloud, in the shape of his 
sword, rested on the summits of mountains in the shape of heads 
of kings, showers in the shape of the drops [ of blood ] from the 
edge of the sword poured down first and then flowed rivers of 
blood ; In those rivers the maddened crowd of beings rambles in 
boats made of the skulls of elephants by [using as] oars the 
arms of his enemies which were chopped off, and has not yet 
ceased. Exalted as ha Is by* his sublime virtues, his ever pure 
( white ) fame humbles the pride of the heavenly Ganges, mars 
the beauty of the colour intensified manifold of the tusk of the 
elephant of the gods, inspires the Eailasa with fear, alarms even 
the moon, and excites the admiration even of the milky ocean. 
Seeing from a distance that wonderful form of the store of 
prowess, graceful on account of the dignified soldierly costume 
[ consisting of] a coat of armour, the enemies, like women, attain 
to the tenth condition by means of the effects, horripilation and 
others ’ ; who, therefore, does not know that extraordinary manli* 
ness of his ? What shedl we say of the omnipresence of his fame 
as supreme ( over all ) in the prowess of his arm, when even Siva 
himself is not ( in consequence of the excessive white light of the 
fame overspreading all equally ) able to distinguish his eight 
bodies, and the worlds besides through excess of pride [ on 
account of their being illuminated by the white light of his fame ] 
laugh down to scorn the light of the moon, while all the six oceans 
compete (quarrel) with the milky ocean ? What enemy or beggar, 
having come in contact with the edge of his sword or of the 
stream of water ( poured by the hand ) in warlike or alms-giving 
deeds, did not attain his end ? Those who have seen his daring, 
which is more desperate than the sky is unentangled,^ and more 
unapproachable than the sea, become despondent on account of 

1 There are eight kinds of effects produced m a woman when under the 
influence of lore ; sweat, stupor, horripilation, &o. These are alluded to 
bjr the expression “ horripilation and others ” ; and there are ten condi- 
tions into which a lover is placed sucoessively when his love is not re- 
quited, and of which the tenth Is death. 
i A play upon the word 
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its matchlessnesB. What can hold the announcements of his 
deeds ? Can the quarters of the sky [ do it 1, when they oannot> 
all be accommodated on the walls [ in the shape of ] the minds of 
the good ? How can we say “ here is he, " since he pervades all 
( space ) ? What place is there which that lord, the store of glory, 
does not reach by his hands or his taxes ? While he is the 
protector of the Universe, ( one can say that ) such a Ksatriya 
was never born or will be born, and what talk then can there be 
about such a one being among the existing ones 7 As the heart 
of the king was charmed by the beautiful performances of skill in 
the art of singing, one Savaladevl ( Queen Savala ) was dearer to 
him than his life Like the streeun of the Ganges, the nectar 
( -like complexion ) of her body was bright, pure in the three 
ways, delightful, and destructive of all sins. In beauty she was 
Tilottama herself, in singing she was the very Sarasvatl, in good 
luck ( the regards of her husband ) she was Parvatl herself, and in 
bounty the celestial creeper itself. Her father was Mailugi by 
name and her mother was one MalhanI; in consequence of the 
virtuous deeds of those two meritorious ( persons ), such a Jewel 
was born. Her sister was one BavaladevI, the store of beauty and 
grace ( or good luck ), and possessed of skill in the arts of singing 
and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by name, who had 
exercised himself on the instruments and the body, especially in 
the Brahmavlna, and was skilled in the beating of time. On one 
occasion while she was singing skilfully in the great audience- 
hall, in which the customary music of the flute, the lute, the 
drum, and the Panava was going on, and in which were sitting 
eminent men of that and other kingdoms, who were proficient in 
the arts of Bharata and others and appreciated the principal and 
subordinate sentiments and could entertain others, she sang a 
Dbromvattha, called Ganagalapasa, without previous arrangement 
( i. e. ex tempore ), in a manner to have a high or low pitch 
according to the note used as a base, to bring out the seven kinds 
of Gamaka, such as throbbing and tremor, and to render the grace- 
ful and soft words distinct ; and obtained from the great king 
who was pleased, — the great king who surpassed, by the pre- 
eminent virtues of bravery and bounty, the old virtuous Ksatriyas, 
Nala, Nahusa, Bharata, Bhagiratha and others — his consent [ to 
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give land in charity] as a reward, and herself gave at an auspici- 
ous place and time, and ( afterwards ) caused that same sovereign 
lord of great kings, whose mind was purified by great faith and 
devotion, to give by pouring water on the twelfth of the bright 
half of EArttika, the day being Thursday, the constellation Revatl, 
tile Yoga Vyatipata, and the Earana, Bava, in Saka one thousand 
and ninety-six, to fourteen Brahmans of different Gotras, who 
were stores of all lores and purified by their righteous conduct, 
four Nivartanas of land, each measured by the Mada pole in a 
village of the name of Battaci, in the country of Eanamvade, 
and to Sri-Somanatha, the god of gods, a field of rice measuring 
one Nivartana and a flower garden of the same area for every- 
day worship ; the grant not to be touched by the finger even, by 
the king or the officers of the king, and to be respected by all. The 
ancients, who by the force of their holy austerities directly per- 
ceived the results of good deeds, thus speak of the fruit of the main- 
tenance of such a charity : “ The earth has been enjoyed by 
many princes, Sagara and others; the fruit accrues to him to whom 
the earth belongs and at that time when it so belongs. 0 best of 
kings, by giving land one gives money, grain, gold, various kinds 
of jewels, and other gifts Those who perform the Agnistoma 
and other sacrifices giving Daksina, do not acquire that merit that 
is attained by giving land ” When it is otherwise, they 
have laid down the opposite fruit : “ He who resumes the land 
given by him or by others becomes a worm in ordure for sixty 
thousand years. He who ever transgresses the [ grant of ] land 
given by others, is bound by the chains of Varuna and thrown 
into pus and blood.” Hence the blessed Narayana himself of 
the name of Rama, who became incarnate through the good for- 
tune of the world, to remove the darkness of ignorance of these 
human beings by setting them an example in his own virtuous 
conduct, not being satisfied though there were Smrtis composed 
by the revered great Rsis, Vyasa, Parasara, &o., who had a direct 
perception of the essence of all righteous behaviour and saw [ the 
occurrences of ] the three times ( past, present, and future ), and 
though there were the very Srutis themselves, great and small, 
ever watchful to give instruction in righteousness, thus solicited 
future Esatriya sages in words exceedingly sweet through humi- 
lity, brief and graceful, being disquieted by the fear of the [ path 
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of] dut7 laid down by himself becoming oornipt in the course of 
time : “ ' This is a bridge of righteousness common to all kings ; 
you should, therefore, protect it from time to time,* Bamscandra 
thus entreats all these future kings again and agcain.” This 
charter has been composed by Adityadeva, who waits at the feet 
of the learned Srlp&da, possessing power ( genius ) and culture. 
This is the work of the prosperous Adityadeva, the paramount 
sovereign of the three worlds in [ matters of ] Learning. Auspioi- 
ouB glory I 
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[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVII, Part II, 1887-89, pp.lff. 1 

Transcript. 

s. spff sTWfTnw II vr c5i^ Rcsppt r^isr- 

I Nf «r: Nnr ii arra^ 



^ Tof I R?pjPT5fnrnm f? ^ w it g^l^r f»H^fTro 

ymw 1 ^arrammi^ ii 

M. JTwmTi^nTftfp^ inr; i nitpw^ ^nia-R^rq’^rRrRPTejorf ii 

*i TWJ 1 f rr ii 

qrftSRT^' 

'». ¥(K!h npirvt qohpran n hr; 

(v?) fTwr 

*. N(%<»r: frft 1 i h?- 

%5hm?55r NSTR l yg » i; ?* i^rg7rprig <li^8^drg f II 

te. Niion|»’(i^fH: ?rN^R^(ii[PT: I NoordiwirajfjT: 'rraP^wr ?rwrH: it 

3TR V II 

'nPJRsffi!! NVi vrW Ii3n%f: i Nwis?fi«Piin4%g5f- 
t’l. »cmf ’TreRWr Nfi^. ii am 3m ipfRi rristr- 

Hi»ri%(R)- 

^ f»wRR3XTi?R^«n: H 5pp:(^’)^i!itroT- 

<f- 

rit^r; I RRf fifiR^is?ipTri:<TraRiRiW^ 1 

Translation. 

Salutations to the blessed, the noble TarS I May Tara the 
only Saviour' of the Universe, who, seeing men sunk in the sea 

1 This may also be translated as ** the only star of the Universe.” 

45 ( R. G. Sbandarkar's Works, Vol. Ill, ] 
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of life which is full of immeasurable misery, formally delivers 
them by [ resorting to ] the three’ means, give you the desired 
essence of the glory of the world of the Lord of the gods, and of 
men. Having prevailed upon tiie great King Panamkarana by... 
... the Preceptor of King Sailendra^ caused a splendid temple of 
TSrfi to be corjstructed. At the command of the Preceptor, the 
grateful ones made [ an image of] the goddess TarA and construct- 
ed that temple and also a house ( monastery ) for the honoured 
mendicant priests ( Bhiksus ) who knew the Great Vehicle 
( Mah&yAna ) of discipline. By the king's mandate issued in the 
names of Pankura, Tavana, and Tlrisa,^ the temple of TSra was 
caused to be constructed and also this (monastery) for the 
honoured mendicant priests. The meritorious Preceptor of King 
Sailendra constructed the temple of TAra during the prosperous 
reign of the king, the son of Sailendravarma. The great King 
Panamkarana built the temple of TarA to do honour to the 
Preceptor, after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king 
had elapsed. A village of the name of Kolaga( sa ? ) has been 
granted to the congregation, the eminent men and leaders* of the 


1 The UpByas or means are three. ( See Dbarmasariisraba, Max Muller’s 
Ed., CXI.) 

2 Sailendra, literally means “ the lord of mountains,” and the phrase, Sai- 
lendrarBja may be translated as '* king of the mountainous country." But 
it must be taken here as the name of a king. He is called Sailendravarma 
in the sixth line, of whioh name the latter part varma is the usual affix of 
the names of Ksatriyas , and his son is represented as reigning at the 
time when the temple was built. In the ninth line the plural of tho name 
with the word bhUpa added to it is used, and the phrase literally means 
*' the kings iiailendravarmas.” This could be taken as the plural honorific ; 
but at the time when the Inscription was cut, Sailendra was not on the 
throne, but his son ; wherefore the plural is to be understood in the sense 
of “ the descendants of Sailendra." It will be seen in the Remarks that 
I identify Sailendra with the prince Sela Prawat, whose name occurs in 
one of the lists given by Sir Stamford Raffles. 

3 These are un-Sanskrit names, and must be the titles in old Javanese of 
the leading men or officers of districts and villages resembling the here- 
ditary officers of India. They are spoken of as DesBdhyak^as or “ leaders 
of the country ” below. 

4 See the above note. 
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pOuntry, Pankul'a, TavSna, aiid Tirisa being called to witness. 
This i&oomparable Daksin£ ( gratuity )'in the shape of land has 
been granted to the congregation by the lion-like king. It should 
be continued by the kings [ of the race of ] Sailendravarma to 
Successive bodies of the honoured ones ( Bhiksus ), and by the 
wise’ Fankura and others, the good Tavana and others, the wise 
Tirisa and others, and the virtuous foot-soldiers. Moreover, the 
lion-like king again and again begs of all future kings, that this 
bridge in the shape of charities which is common to all men 
shobld be preserved by them from time to time. By the religious 
merit resulting from this monastery, may all people who follow 
the teaching of the Jinas derive a knowledge of the divisions of 
things' produced by the chain^ of causes, and attain prosperity! 
The prosperous Ealiyana^ Panamkarana begs again and again of 
future kings to preserve the monastery in the proper manner. 

Remarks. 

I place before the Society to-day a photograph of a Sanskrit 
Inscription found in Central Java, together with a modern NSgarl 
transcript and an English eranslation. The photograph was sent 
to me from Batavia by Mr. Baumgarten, who takes great interest 
in Oriental studies. The Inscription is cut on a slab of stone, and 
the length is 67 centimetres and breadth 46. The characters 
resemble those of North-Indian Inscriptions of the period between 
the eighth and eleventh centuries, being a good deal like those 
in the Badhanpur grant of Ouvinda III dated 730 Saka or 808 
A. D., the grant of Vakpatiraja of the year 1031 Samvat corres- 


1 The word which I read Sup^a mast be a word expressive of praise as Sat 
18 , which IS used in connection with TavSna, and Badhu which is applied 
to the Fattis. It seems to be the Prakrit of the Sanskrit Sujfia. 

2 Twelve things are mentioned in the Buddhistic treatises, each 
subsequent one of which is produced from each preceding, and this 
constitutes the chain of causes and effects, upon which depends the 
worldly existence of man. When this chain is known and efforts are 
made to destroy the first link, a man is free from worldly existence and 
attains NirvS^a. The technical term by which this causation is known 
IS PratityotpSda ( Dharmasaihgraha, Max Muller’s Ed., pp. 9 and 43 ), 

3 This IS another name of the king. See the “ Remarks," 
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ponding to 975 A. D., and the Inscription nt Deval in Rdiilldiand^ 
dated 1049 Samvat or 993 A. D.; while the style of etooution iS 
almost exactly like that of an Inscription found at' QhosrflVSiii. 
near the old city of Nalandfi in Magadha or Bihar, which I 
translated for Mr. Broadly in 1872,' and which is to be referred 
to about the middle of the ninth century. 

The Inscription is in verse. The first stanza is in the 'Vasanta* 
tilaka metre, one in the middle is a Sam&nikB. without the last 
or eighth syllable, two about the end are in the l^filinl and 
Upendravajra metres ; and the remaining eight are ArySa That 
in the SalinI metre is the same as the one which occurs in some 
North-Indian and also South-Indian copperplate grants ; only, the 
first half of the Indian Sloka is here made the second hfilf, and 
we have Il3.jasiihhah. instead of Eamabhadrah, 

The Inscription opens with salutations to the Buddhistic 
goddess Tara ; and in the first stanza she is praised and her 
blessings invoked. Then we are told that the Guru or Preceptor 
of King Sailendra, having established his influence over the great 
King Fanamkarana, caused a splendid temple of T&ra to be con" 
structed in the reign of the son of King Sailendravarma, Panaih- 
karna built the temple of Tara out of respect for the Preceptor, 
after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king had elapsed. 
This temple and also a monastery for the mendicant priests of 
the Mahay ana school raferred to by the pronoun " this ", were 
erected after a royal mandate had been Issued in the names of the 
Fankura, Tavana, and Tirisa. A village of the name of Eolaga 
or Kolasa was granted as Daksina to the congregation of the 
priests, and the same Fankura, Tav&na, and Tirisa, who are here 
spoken of as Desadhyaksas or the leading men, or rather 
the constituted authorities of the country, are called to witness 
the grant. Then follows the charge usual in Indian charters of 
this nature to future kings to continue the grant and preserve 
the monastery. 

Of these two buildings, the monastery is that which is called 


1 Published in Vol. XLI, JASB, Part I, p. S71 [and printed later in this 
Volume 1. 
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Ohandi Kali Sari by Sir Stamford Raffles and described by him 
in his History of Java (Second £d., Vol. II, p. 25 ). “ The exter" 
nal appearance of this edifice is,” he says, ” really very striking 
(fend beautiful. The composition and execution of its outer sur- 
fiaoe evinces infinite tasta and judgment, indefatigable patience, 
and skill. Nothing can exceed the correctness and minute 
beauties of the sculpture throughout, which is not merely profuse, 
but laboured and worked up to a pitch of peculiar excellency 
scarcely suitable to the exterior of any building." Again • — “ On 
entering the building, the mind of every one must be fully 
satisfied that it was never constructed for, or dedicated to, mere 
religious purposes. The arrangement is entirely adapted to the 
domestic residence of a great Hindu chieftain or raja.” But 'we 
now see from the Inscription that it was not the residence of a 
great Hindu r&ji, but the residence of the priests of the Buddhist 
MahSyana school, 

The temple of TSrS is described by Sir Stamford under the 
name of Ohandi Ksdi Bening ( Vol. 11, p. 27 ). “ This ruin,” ha 
says, “ is of the same general form and appearance as the larger 
temples at Chandl Sewa and Zoro Jongran, but on a closer exami< 
ifation, is found to be superior to the whole, in the delicate and 
minute correctness of execution of all its decorative parts." 1 
submit to the Society the photographs of these two buildings 
which Mr. Baumgarten has kindly sent to me. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the relations between the 
prince Sailendra whose Preceptor caused the temple to be con- 
structed, and his son during whose reign it was constructed, on 
the one habd, and Panamkarana,the monarch, who constructed it 
and made the grant of land, on the other. Sailendra and his son 
Are spoken of as Raj&s merely, while Panamkarana is styled 
Mah&raja, wherefore it is possible that he was a paramount 
sovereign whose feudatories were Sailendra and his son. But 
taking all things into consideration, I think it best to take Panam- 
karana himself as the son of ^ilendra, though I should have 
expected his name in the clause ** during the prosperous reign of 
the son of Sailendra,” which occurs in the Inscription. 

In one of the lists of the Hindu sovereigns of Java given by 
Sir Stamford Raffles ( p. 87, Vol. II ), on the authority of Manus- 
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oriptB found in the eastern parts of Java, the name Sela Prawat 
occurs. Prawat is evidently the Sanskrit Parvata or " mountain,” 
which means the same thing as Saila. This Saila appears to be 
the same monarch as the Sailendra of our Inscription. The date 
of his accession given in the MSS is 756 of the Javanese <or 
Saka era, while, according to our Inscription, he must have 
ceased to reign before 700 Saka in which year his son was on the 
throne. But this small discrepancy must be regarded as con- 
firming the identification rather than militating against It 5 for 
a mere tradition such as that recorded in the Manuscripts, cannot 
to be expected to be perfectly accurate. Or, it is possible that 
the Inscription gives only the hundreds of the number represent- 
ing the date, omitting the tens and units. 

The name of the next king given in the list is Kandiawan or 
Jaya Langkara. Kandiawan appears to be the same as Kaliy&na, 
which, in the last stanza of the Inscription, is prefixed to the 
name Panamkarana. Of the second name the first part is a mere 
horonic prefix, and Langkara is not unlikely a corruption of 
narhkara which occurs in the name Panamkarana, the first 
syllable Pa being dropped, and nam changed to Lang as it does 
even in our Indian languages. As in the charters issued by 
Indian princes the royal mandate is addressed to the Bastrapatis, 
Gramapatis, Ayuktaka, Niyuktaka, &c., that is, to persons in- 
vested with authority over villages and districts like the heredi- 
tary officers of modern times, so is it in the charter before us. 
But these district and village authorities are here called Fanxura, 
Tavana, and Tirisat. These are not Sanskrit words, and must be 
old Javanese. The first of these seems to have been presevered 
in the modern Pangoran, a title applied to the sons and daughters 
of sovereigns, according to Baffles { Vol. I, p. 298 ). This simi- 
larity in the form of the charters points to a similarity of polity 
in the two countries. 

According to the united testimony of all who have written 
about the island, Central Java is full of statues. Inscriptions, and 
ruins of buildings, all of them vestiges of the flourishing Hindu 
civilization oithe island. The sculptures and detailed ornamenta- 
tion of the finest building, the Boro Buddor, present such close 
resemblance to those in the Nasik, Ajanta, and Kenari Caves, 
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that in the opinion of the late Dr. FergusBon, it points to an 
identity of workmanship and workmen. Most of the Inscriptions 
are in the Eawi or old Javanese dialect, while there are a few 
which are in Sanskrit like the one before us. It is very much to 
be regretted that many of these have not yet been published, as 
they are sure to throw considerable light on the obscure history 
of the island, as our Inscriptions have done on the early history 
of India. 

In the Fourth Volume of the Indian Antiquary, ( p. 356 ), two 
small Sanskrit Inscriptions from East Java are published, the 
characters In which are unmistakably South-Indian ; while our 
Inscription is, as we have seen, in the Nagarl characters of the 
North, especially of Ma^adha or Bihar, thus showing that Hindus 
both from Northern and Southern India went and settled in the 
island. The Inscriptions from Cambodia recently published by 
M. Barth are all of them in the South Indian characters, and in 
all, one or other of the Brahmanic gods, Siva, Visnu, &c., is in 
voked. Cambodia was thus colonized by Hindus from 
Southern India, and does not seem to have had any considerable 
Buddhistic population. 

The Hindu settlements of Java were not made once for all ; 
but there must have been a constant communication between the 
island and India ; and Indians went to Java and settled there 
from time to time. The earliest notice of the Hindu civilization 
of the island which is unquestionably historical is that by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgnm Fa-Hian, who in 413 A. D. returned to 
China from Ceylon by sea, and, on the way, passed five months 
in a country which he reached at the end of more than ninety 
days after leaving Ceylon, and which he calls Yepoti. Yepoti is 
the Chinese equivalent of Yavadvipa, the Sanskrit name of Java. 
As the island of Sumatra also was by the Mahomedans called 
“ lesser Java, ” Dr. Fergusson thinks that that was the island 
visited by Fa-Hian. But I agree with Mr. Beal in thinking that 
in all likelihood it was Java itself. 

In the Yavadvipa, Fa-Hian tells us “ heretics and 
Brahmans fiourished, but the law of Buddha is not much 
known. ” If these Dtahmans and heretics established a 
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colony in the island before the beginniiig of the fifth 
century, and carried with them the Sanskrit alifiiabet of the ihnet 
they could not, if they were cut off from the parent country, 
develop out of it the fine Nagarl letters of the Inscription before 
UB, so alike in every respect to those in use in Kortherd India 
four centuries later. And our Inscription, as well as the remains 
of Buddhistic temples and monasteries, show tiiat in the eighth 
century and even before, there was a large population of the 
followers of Sakyamuni ; but since Fa-Hian says that the lav of 
Buddha was not much known when he visited the island, the 
Buddhists must have emigrated in large numbers later on. In 
an article by the late Dr. Burnell published in The Academy iQ 
1876, that scholar states his view that there was " a large emigra- 
tion of Buddhists from North India to Java about the eleventh 
century A, D., and these took with them a N&garl alphabet, which 
is a great contrast to the old Javanese character.'* We now see 
the existence of this Nagarl alphabet in the island in the latter 
part of the eighth century of the Christian era, and also of a 
large Buddhistic population. 

In the Sanskrit literature of India, however, so far as it has 
hitherto been examined, Java is very rarely noticed. The 
“ Yavadvlpa adorned with the seven kingdoms,” and Suvarga- 
dvipa which has been identified with Sumatra have been mention- 
ed in the Kiskindhakanda of the Bamayana ; and in the KathS- 
BsritsSgara, Indian merchants are represented as trading with 
Suvarnadvipa and other islands of the name of N&rikela or the 
cocoanut island, iKarpura or the camphor island, and Eataha. 
The Kath&saritsagara is professedly a translation of or compila- 
tion based on Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, a work which must have 
been composed in the first or second century of the Christian era. 
If, therefore, this work, which has not yet been recovered, con- 
tained a mention of Suvarnadvipa and some of the other islands 
of the Eastern Archii>elago, the connection of India with those 
islands must have begun very early. And this is confirmed by 
Fa-Hian’s statement in the beginning of the fifth century that 
Brahmans and heretics flourished in the island. 

The traditional accounts of the Javanese refer the founda- 
tion of the first Indian colony to a person whom they 
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call A.di Saka or the original Saka, the founder of the Saka 
era, which is used in Java. Higher antiquity is not claimed 
for it. It is, of course, difficult to say what the precise 
meaning of the tradition is ; but what appears to me to be, 
in all likelihood, the true sense is that some princes or chiefs 
of the Saka or Scythian race, — which, we know, had establish.- 
ed itself in India about the beginning of the Saka era, and 
had adopted Indian civilization, as is evident from the coins 
and Inscriptions of the Satrap dynasty of Ujjayinl and Kathiawar- 
established the first Indian Ciolony in Java a short time after 
the foundation of the era in India. The same enterprising spirit 
which brought the Sakas into India and led to the establishment 
of a Saka monarchy in Sind, Bajputans, and other provinces, 
must have carried them further to the east. 

Hinduism did not possess that tenacity in Java which it has 
shown in India. From about the first century before the 
Christian era to about the beginning of the fourth, many of the 
Indian provinces were held by foreigners of the Yavana (Bactrian 
Greek), Saka, and Palhava races who had settled in the country. 
They, however, did not communicate any new religion to the 
Hindus, but, on the other hand, adopted either Buddhism or 
Brahmanism from the Hindus themselves. After the restoration 
of the native dynasties in the fourth century, Brahmanism 
became more powerful than Buddhism, and flourished till the 
beginning of the 12th century, by which time the latter had died 
a natural death. But now a new and serious danger threatened 
the existence of Hinduism. The Mahomedans, who show no 
toleration for other religions, established an empire in India. 
But though they hold the country for five centuries and forcibly 
converted Hindus to Mahomedanism and pulled down their 
temples, from time to time, when the religious zeal of their 
princes and chiefs was excited, the only tangible effect of their 
domination was to add a Mahomedan fraction to the population 
of India. Mahomedanism did exert an indirect influence over 
some of the Hindu religious sects, especially by communicating 
to them a strictly monotheistic tendency ; but it was slight. In 
Java, on the other hand, Mahomedans did not appear as con- 
querors but as missionaries ; but in a short course of time they 
46 I R. O. Bbaadarkar’s Works, Vol. III.] 
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Bucoeeded in converting the whole island to their faith, and 
Hinduism was compelled to take refuge in the small island of Bali, 
where it flourishes at the present day. But with the destruction of 
Hinduism, the blood of the foreign colonists, who “ had persevered 
for nearly nine centuries in adorning the island with edifices 
almost unrivalled elsewhere of their class, had become,” accord* 
ing to Dr. Fergusson, “ diluted, their race impure, and their 
energy effete.” 

And, gentlemen, you will, I hope, allow me, in conclusion, to 
make a reflection or two which it is almost impossible for an 
English-knowing Hindu in the present condition of his country 
to avoid, when engaged on such a subject as this. If &om the 
first century of the Saka era to about the twelfth. Brahmans and 
other Hindu castes set at naught the prohibition of the Sastras 
against crossing the sea, and went on voyages lasting for ninety 
days and more, there is no reason why they should not do so in 
this nineteenth century of that era, and go to Europe and 
America. The amount of energy and enterprise that the Hindus 
of those days displayed, in thus keeping a constant intercourse 
with Cambodia and the islands of the Archipelago, establishing 
colonies there, and imparting to the native Polynesians their own 
civilization, ought, in the midst of a great deal in our present 
condition that is very discouraging, to fill us with hope as to the 
innate capacities of our race. If, according to the interpretation 
1 have ventured to put on the Javanese tradition, it was in conse- 
quence of their contact with the Sakas that the Indian Aryas 
first showed those qualities, we have by our side at the present 
day the sturdy Anglo-Saxon to spur us on. Let us accept his 
guidance and leadership with a willing heart, and move on in 
all the fields of human activity, not excepting the one the 
achievements of our ancestors in which wo have been con- 
sidering. 



A NOTE ON THREE BRICKS* WITH IMPRESSIONS OP 
FIGURES AND LETTERS ON THESE FOUND 
AT TAGOUNQ, SOME 200 MILES ABOVE 
MANDALAY IN BURMA 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Aeiatic Society, Volume XX, 1902, pp. 106ff. ] 

( Communicated to the Society in July 1808. ) 

Nos. I and II of these bricks contain three figures, the middle 
one sitting in an attitude of meditation with the right hand 
touching the earth, and the two at the sides standing. They are 
euclosed in shrines, and the vacant space is filled with representa- 
tions of Stupas The sitting figure represents Buddha and the two 
at the sides probably represent his chief disciples Sariputra and 
Maudgalay ana speaking or lecturing. The third brick contains only 
one figure in a shrine which represents Buddha sitting in a 
meditative attitude as in the others, and the vacant space at the 
sides and above is filled with Stupas, the two at the sides being 
much larger than those above or in the other two bricks. Below 
the figure there are letters in relief, which, together with the 
figures, were impressed on the clay by means of a matrix. They 
form the well-known Buddhist formula in the Arya metre. The 
following are transcripts : — 

No. I. 

^ ^ [tl] ('«f) 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, read respectively <7, ^i, 

<71. The letters which are indistinct are enclosed within rectan- 
gular brackets. The letters which have dropped out or are 
obliterated are enclosed within circular brackets 

No. ir. 

Read #, ?, ?tt, fi, bt, respectively for the letters 

marked 1, 2, 3, &o. 

* Forwarded by Lieut. A. Willock. 
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No. ni. 

[n] w Tifi? Ifw] N [sn] 

W pr] ’N ^ ^ Nf 
[#nfr] H?i [NNjtjf 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, &c., read rebpectively N, Bt, 5 
Bt, (ifr. 

This formula occurs in Buddhistic sculptures discovered in 
India, and it was often impressed on clay by means of a seal as 
in the numerous specimens found in one of the Keneri caves 
( JBBRAS,VI,157,P1. VII,a,b,c, d), at Valabhl ( Ind Ant., I, 
130 ; JBBRAS, XI, 334 ) and other places in Northern India. It 
however mostly occurs in its Sanskrit form, and is as follows : — 

N NbI fHiPTfT In BNf NVmt 

^ '«r ^ HfTSTRttr: ii 

As impressed on the bricks under notice, it is in the Pali 
language Here we have %bt before kj, and nIn, the Pali form of 
the Sanskrit sikiNN, for it and 3i^ The formula gives succinct- 
ly Buddha’s method of Salvation. He traced the misery of 
worldly existence to certain causes and pointed out the way of 
counteracting or destroying those causes and thus attaining to 
bliss. The formula may be thus translated : — 

“ The Tathagata explained the cause of those matters which 
spring from a cause and [ the mode of ] its destruction. This was 
wliat the Great Ascetic taught.” 

The form of the letters on the bricks resembles that which 
prevailed in Northern India in the eighth century of the Christian 
Era The bricks therefore are not older than that century. 

It deserves to be noticed that one of the clay impressione 
found at Keneri and given by Mr. West in his article 
resembles the figure and the Stupa ornaments in the bricks 
before us, and the formula also is in Pali, except that we have N for 
v in the fourth word. There is also the verb ^ for instead of 
the of the Sanskrit form. This is almost a unique instance gf 
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the ooourrence of the Pali formula in Indian monuments. That we 
find it mostly in Sanskrit is to be accounted for by the fact that 
it was composed or came into general use about or after the time 
when the Pali ceased to be the sacred language of Indian 
Buddhism. In the bricks under notice it occurs in the Pali form 
because the language of Buddhistic Literature in Burma has 
always been Pali. 



ON DR. HOERNLE'S VERSION OE A NASIK 
INSCRIPTION AND THE GATHA DIALECT 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, 1883, pp. 139ff. ] 

In the middle of 1874 I spent about six weeks in deciphering 
and translating the Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik, and pre* 
pared a paper and submitted it to the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in that year. The paper has been 
published in the Transactions of the Congress.' The reading of 
those Inscriptions was a work of great difficulty, since some of 
them are in the Pali or Prakrit, dialect, and others contain a mix- 
ture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The letters, too, in several of them, 
are faintly cut. I could derive very little assistance from the 
labours of my predecessor in the field, for, except the one which is 
almost entirely in Sanskrit, the Inscriptions were misread by 
him. I could, therefore, never look upon my work as final, and 
was awaie of its imperfections. Besides, the paper was printed 
in London, and as I could look over ofie proof only, there are a 
good many misprints. I have, therefore, long been thinking of 
revising the paper, and publishing it separately ; but no opportu- 
nity has yet presented itself, and I now learn that Dr. Buhler has 
re-read and re-translated the Inscriptions. AVhat I have been able 
to do is to re-write my remarks on the relations between the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the Satrap kings ; and these I have embodied 
in a paper I have written for the Bombay Gazetteer.* Since the 
time my translations appeared in the Transactions of the Congress, 
I have found one or two better readings proposed by other scholars 
Similarly there is one proposed by Dr Hoernle in his paper, 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pp. 27fif, to which 
I should attach great weight if I were to revise the paper But 
that scholar has at the same time found fault with my transla- 
tion of the Inscription, which is the subject of his paper, and 
which is one of the easiest in the series. He thinks I have 

1 It has been included m Volume I of this Edition — N B. U. 

2 This ‘ paper’ is the “ Early History of the Deccan ” included in this 
Volume earlier. — N. B. U. 
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mistranslaled it. I desire therefore to discuss the matter here, 
BO that scholars at large may be able to judge whether Dr. Hoernle 
has mistranslated it or I. 

The Inscription is No. 17 of Mr. West’s Series. Dr. Hoernle 
thinks he has discovered an important fact, viz., that the Inscrip- 
tion is in the Gatha dialect. This, in my opinion, does not come 
to more than saying that it contains a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, or that there are some ungrammatical forms in the 
Inscription For I believe the Gatha dialect does not deserve to 
be called a dialect with distinctive characteristics. My views on 
it as well as on the language of these Inscriptions, both of which 
I also consider alike, I have given in the Wilson [Philological] 
Lectures which I delivered in 1877, but which, owing to several 
unfortunate circumstances, I have not yet been able to publish.' 
I quote them here from my manuscript ; — 

“ In many other ancient monuments existing in the country, 
we often find Inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this last 
term a dialect derived from Sanskrit Those in the latter ( Pali ) 
are mostly connected with Buddhism, though some Buddhistic 
Inscriptions also — such as those discovered by General Cunning- 
ham at Mathura several years ago — are in Sanskrit In the caves 
at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karie,and some other places 
in this Presidency and in the Bhilsa topes, we have Pali or 
Prakrit Inscriptions. Most of these are short, but at Nasik we 
have long ones in the caves of Usavadata and Gotamiputra. The 
language of these latter is Pali, and but a few forms are peculiar, 
such as Datta and Kita for which the Pali has Dinna and Kata, — 
past passive participles of the roots da and kr, and “Be” for the 
numeral ‘ two, ’ instead of the Pali Dve or Duve In Usavadata’s 
cave U^e have one Inscription ( almost ) entirely in Banskrit, , the 
rest are in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of 
Sanskrit words, and the conjuncts pra, tra, and ksa often appear. 
In these and the smaller Inscriptions we have such words as BSra 


1 Since published in a book form, Bombay, 1914. These Wilson Philological 
Lectures of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar on the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages 
are included in Volume IV of this Edition.— N. B. U. 
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for Dvara, B&raeaka for V&rsika, Barisa for Varsa, Udisa for 
Uddiaya, while the Pali forms of these words are DvSra, Vassika, 
Vassa and Uddesetyi. 

Some of these Inscriptions were engraved so late 
as the third century, when the Pali could hardly have been 
the vernacular. It had, however, become the sacred language of 
the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests, for whom the caves were 
intended, and even educated lay members of that persuasion 
understood it, and hence it was used in these Inscriptions as 
Sanskrit was in others. The style of Gotamiputra’s charters, 
abounding as it does in long compounds and elaborate 
expressions, is very unlike the plain and simple language of 
Asoka's edicts. And at the end of these and that of his son, we 
are told that the officers of the kings who caused the charters to 
be engraved, acted under the command of, i. e., wrote to the dicta- 
tion of ' respected persons who were the compilers of all such 
documents.’ 

“ It thus appears that the Pali was at that time a 
sacred and a literary language among the Buddhists. And as to 
the language of other Inscriptions, which, like those of Gctaml- 
putra and his son, were not composed by learned men, one can 
easily understand how ignorant persons not knowing Sanskrit or 
Pali well, but still not ignorant enough to know nothing of both', 
would confound together Sanskrit, Pali and vernacular words. 
Even in our days we find this phenomenon in the Patrikas or 
horoscopes written by our Josls or astrologers, which are neither 
in pure Sanskrit nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture 
of both, and the Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly 
written. 

“ And an explanation of this nature I have also to give 
of another variety of language that is found in the writings of 
the Northern or Nepalese Buddhists Unlike those of the Singa- 
lese and Burmese Buddhists these are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara, or the Life of Buddha, we find 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, fur 
instance, .we have— 
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EVIDeKCE Ot LALlTAViSTABA 
cRai^i sjSfTiw i 

or 

*lf^3 ti't-n'i I 

“ You will here see that Earmasya, Jage, and Yasam are, in 
the Pali, treated like nouns in a. Arha is dissolved into araha, 
and there are a few other instances of this process, such as Eilesa 
for klesa, Siri, for sri, Hiri for hri, &o. But generally the conjunct 
consonants are retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimi- 
lated as in the Pali. So also you have Codenti^ for codayanti, 
MSyaya,* gen, sing, of maya, Upajanitva,* Sunisyatj,®NirIk3atha,^ 
imperative second pers. pi. Sametha^ for Samayata, &c., and 
even such words as manapa,* which are Pali in every respect 
But along with these Pali characteristics, there are other pecu- 
liarities which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For 
instance, the case terminations are often omitted as in ESma 
sevati'” for Eamam sevate, Sugaia" for sugatam, when governed 
by Pujayitum, Moksa bhosyati for Mokso bhavisyati, &c. Such 
constructions as Esantya''*' saurabhyasampannah for Esantisaura- 
bhya®,’* SllasamSdhI tatha prajMmayam for Sllasamadhiprajfia- 
mayam are often to be met with. 

“ This language has, therefore, no fixed characteristics at all. 
We have seen that in such words as Karma, Jaga, and Yasa above, 
the final consonant is dropped, and these as in the Pali and the 
Prakrits made nouns in a But Yasas, the original Sanskrit form, 
is also used as in Eirtiryasasca,'* and there are instances in 
which other final consonants are preserved Along with such a 
Pali form as Sunisyati noticed above, such a Sanskrit one as 
Srnvanti,'* is found It therefore apiwars to me that this is not 
an independent language ; but that the writers of the GathSs 
knew the spoken language of Pali, and that they were imperfeot- 


1 Lalitavistara p. 40, 1. 14. 
3 Ib p. 14, 1. 9. 


2 Ib p. so, 1. 6. 

4 Ib, p. 31, 1. 7. 


S Ib, p. 40, 1. 17. 
8 Ib. p. 42, 1. 4. 
10 Ib. p. 31, 1, 11. 
12 Ib p. 41, 1. 9. 
14 Ib. p. 50, 1 17. 


6 fb. p. 62, 1. 1. 


7 Ib p 41, 1. 10. 
9 Ib. p. 51, 1. 15 
11 Ib. p 51, 1. 10. 
13 Ib. p. 51, 1. 18. 
15 Ib. p. Itl, 1. 7. 


47 ( B. O' Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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ly acquainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of it to see that the 
assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but not acquainted 
with its grammar. They intended to write in the more polished or 
literary language, hut not knowing itwell, often used unconsciously 
the grammatical forms and the peculiar words of the vernacular. 

“At the time when the Gathas were written, the claims of the 
Pali to be considered a separate language were probably not re- 
cognized, and it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. 
Those who in this condition of things wished to write, could not 
think of doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in 
what they considered the language of educated men, but they 
knew it imperfectly, and hence produced such a heterogeneous 
compound as we have seea" 

I give this rather long extract to show that in my opinion we 
should not in these Inscriptions look for the characteristics of a 
settled or fixed dialect. The Inscription under discussion was 
composed hy one who wished to write Sanskrit, hut did not know 
the language quite in the form which was finally given to it by 
the great grammarians and other authors. Hence, along with 
Sanskrit, wo should expect to meet with a few Pali or vernacular 
forms of words. 

1 will now proceed to consider Dr. Hoernle's translation, 
and his objections to mine. 

In the first line occurs the compound Suvarnad&natirthakarena, 
used as an epithet of Usavadata. I translate it, “ who presented 
gold and constructed flights of steps.” Dr. Hoernle calls this a 
curious juxta-position. Why, I do not know. The Inscription 
attributes such gifts and charitable deeds to Usavadata as have 
been considered peculiarly meritorious by Hindus from that to 
the present day, and are laid down in works on the DharmasSstra, 
with certain rituals to be used in making them. The giving 
away of a hundred thousand cows and of villages, feeding a 
hundred thousand Brahmans, furnishing Brahmans wiih the 
means of marrying, and all the rest, which are credited to Usava- 
data, are such ; and among the meritorious deeds of this nature is 
the deed of giving Fuvarna or gold, which is quite an independent 
gift. Suvarnadana is mentioned as one of the ten chief Danas or 
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religious gifts, in all treatises on the subject, and among them in 
Hemadri's DSnakhanda ( p. 564-75, Bibl. Ind. Ed. ). 

Tirtha is ‘ a flight of steps ' to a reservoir or stream of water, and 
is so explained by the native lexicographers, and is used in that 
sense in literature. Mallinatha, commenting on a verse in the 
EirSt^rjunlya, which contains that word, says, “ as there are 
many peo^de to enter a reservoir of water, to which a Tirtha has 
been constructsd but the maker of a Tirtha is rare, so, &c.”' The 
making of a Tirtha, like that of constructing a bridge, is con- 
sidered a meritorious deed. In a passage from the Aditya-Fur§.na, 
quoted by Hemadri, in the work mentioned above, Tirtha is named 
along with Tadaga ‘ a tank, ’ Eupa ‘ a well, ' Setu ‘ a bridge, ’ &c., 
as a thing the maker of which goes to heaven and lives there for 
crores of years ( p 155 }. Suvarnadana or the gift of gold and 
the construction of a flight of steps or a Ghata, were the two 
religiously charitable deeds of Usavadata at BarnasayS, and 
therefore they are here put together. The Inscription is a histori- 
cal record, and not a work of imagination. If it were the latter, 
one might well ask what is the necessary connection between 
them which led the author to put them together. But the muddy 
state of the river might have led the son-in-law of Nahapana to 
construct a Ghata there, and Suvarnadana, being one of the several 
modes of charity which Hindu opinion held sacred, was made by 
him there as he made other gifts in other places. 

The other objection brought forward by Dr. Hoernle is that 
“ Danakarena is, he imagines, a rather unidiomatic expression. 

I suppose he means that the use of the root Er with Dana is not 
sanctioned by idiom. But in Hemadri’s Danakhanda we have 
( p. 3, V. 17 ), Tatkrtadanavarilaharl, “ the waves of the water 
[ poured on the occasion ] of the gifts made by him ; ( p. 34 ), 
yat kanyasu pita kuryat danam pujanamarcanam, quoted from 

the Brahma Purana ; ( p. 90 ), danamacamanam praudha- 

pado na kurvlta, quoted from Satyayana ; ( p. 688 ), yat kimcit 
kurute danam tadanantyaya kalpate, extracted from the Vahni- 
Purana;and (p. 996), danam tena prakartavyam, quoted from 
the Bhavisyottara. In these and a variety of other instances the 


1 Canto II, V, 3, 
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root Er is used with Dana and therefore my way of di8BolYing the 
compound cannot be objected to on the score of idiom. 

Kow Dr. Hoernle’s trandation of the compound which, he 
says, is also Dr. Buhler’s, is — “ gave gold to build a sacred bathing 
place. ” This destroys the religious sense of Dana and makes the 
expression Suvarnadana quite useless. Certainly the other works 
of Usavadata,— the rest-houses, tanks, wells, &o., — were not con- 
structed or dug by him with his own hands. He paid gold or 
money to get them also constructed or dug. Why then should 
the expression Suvarnadana be used here, and not in those places ? 
And what are bathing places as different from the Ghatas or flights 
of steps, and whence do you get them ? 

The next expression with my translation of which Dr. Hoernle 
finds fault, is Catusalavasadhapratisraya. He thinks that one 
kind of building only is intended by this compound, but beyond 
saying that in this Dr. Btibler agrees with him, he gives no reason 
whatever. But Fratisraya, as I have stated in a note, is what in 
these days is called an Annasattra, i. e , a house where travellers 
put up and are fed without charge. Dr. Hoernle calls it a rest- 
house. I have no objection to the word, provided he means what 
I mean ; for Hemadri, ( p. 152 ), explains Fratisraya as Fravasi- 
nam asrayah, i e , a shelter-house for travellers. Again, the 
Vahni-Purana as quoted by him, ( p. 673 ) has — 

SrwushwIV ^ I 


" Having caused to be constructed for poor and helpless per- 
sons a Fratisraya [ in the shape of ] a good house, very commodi- 
ous ( wide ), having food and plentiful water, provided with a 
good door, and charming, he should dedicate it to travellers.” 

The establishment of such houses for poor travellers, i. e., the 
founding of Pratisrayas, forms an independent charitable deed 
of great merit ( see Hemadri, Danakhanda pp. 673-677 ). There 
is another in the shape of giving houses to poor persons (pp. 646- 
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663 ). Houses so given are sometimes spoken of as Avasatbas. 
Thus Vedavyasa, as quoted by Hemadri ( p. 646 ), has — 

“ Having given away a charming house, ( Svasatha }, he 
attained the other world.” In the AnusSsanika Parvan of the 
MahSbharata an account is given of several former kings having 
performed certain charitable deeds and obtained tbeir fruits in 
the next world, and among them one is spoken of as ” having 
given away charming bouses to the twice-born and gone to 
heaven"— 

AnusSsanika Parvan, chap. 137, v. 10, Bombay Edition. 

Similarly the BrahmS.nda PurSna as quoted by Hemadri 
( p. 162 ), says that by giving away charming Avasathas or houses, 
one attains the fruit of the Rajasuys sacrihce. The extract from 
the Mahabharata given on the next page by the same writer con- 
tains a verse in which the giving away of Vihar avasathas or 
pleasure houses, is associated with the giving away of gardens 
and wells. 

Thus then, AvasathadSna and Pratisrayadana are two different 
things, and therefore the compound does not express one 
thing only Now Catussala might be taken as an attribute 
of Avasatha, but even here, seeing how gifts of different 
things are associated in the other compounds used in this 
Inscription, I thinfc it is batter to take that also separately. 

The next expression in dispute is Ibs-Parada-Damana-Tapl- 
Karabena-Dahanuk&-nav&punyatarakaTenB. Dr. Hoernle takes 
NavSpunyatarakarena as one compound, and Iba — DahanukS 
as another. This last is, according to him, in the 
accusative case. I would ask ‘ What is the accusative 
governed by ? ’ But this is not a dijSBoulty with 
Dr. Hoernle, for he says “ the accusative is used for the locative.” 
He thinks this is a rule of the Gatha dialect ; and to prove that 
rule, he adduces four instances only, — two from the Mahavastu 
and two from the Lalitavlstara, — though he says this substitution 
of the one case for the other is “ particularly frequent ". I am 
sorry the MabSvastu is not at band, but the first reference to the 
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Lalitavistara I have verified. There the words are Yathabhipre- 
iaih Bajagrbam vihrtya, “ having diverted or enjoyed himself in 
Rsjagrha in accordance with his wishes. ” Now Rajagrham is, 
according to Dr. Hoernle, by a Gatha rale, an accusative used 
for the locative. In Sanskrit proper the accusative, he thinks, 
would not be put here. He appears to me to follow the Editor of 
the work, and since the latter professes to explain what he con- 
siders peculiar Gatha expressions in the footnotes, and since here 
in a footnote, the Editor does give Bajagrhe as an equivalent 
for Bajagrham, his conclusion is that the accusative is here 
used for the locative But Fatanjali, the great grammarian, 
commenting on a Earika to Panini, I. 4. 51 says : — 

I 

i. e. the place where an action denoted by an intransitive root is 
performed is to be called a Karma or object, and as such should 
be put in the accusative case. The instances he gives are Eurun 
Bvapiti, ‘ he sleeps in the Kurus,’ Pancalan svapiti, ‘he sleeps in 
the Pancalas ’ This observation of Patafijali and the first instance 
are given in the Siddhanta Kaumudl. In virtue of this rule of 
Sanskrit then, not of the supposed Gatha dialect, Rajagrha, 
in the passage from the Lalitavistara, being the place where the 
action denoted by the root hr with vi, which is intransitive, is 
performed, the name of the town is regarded as an object and 
put in the accusative case, and so we have Bajagrham. 

In the other reference to the Lalitavistara the line mentioned 
is at page 476 instead of page 467 Here Dr. Hoernle has quite 
misunderstood the editor's note. In the text we have the com- 
pound Tvacamamsam. In a footnote the editor explains this as 
tvanmamse, which he must have meant for the dual nominative 
of the Dvandva compound of Tvac and Mamsa But from the 
termination e, the Doctor thought the editor meant it to be a 
locative. Tlie locative would make no sense here — the case 
wanted is the nominative. In the text, though Tvac is treated 
like a noun ending in a the compound is Samaharadvandva, as it 
should be according to Panini II. 4. 2; but the editor seems to 
have thought it wrong, and so has given the ordinary Dvandva 
instead. 
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Now in the two instances from the Mahavastu given by 
Dr. Hoernle, the words in the accusative are Avicim, which is a 
kind of Buddhistic hell, and DharanIm, which, I suppose, is the 
word that signifies “ the earth.” If these are governed by verbs 
or participles implying “motion,” they are regular Sanskrit 
accusatives ; if not, they also must be brought under 
the rule we have been considering. It is possible 
that the rule which primarily is taken by Patanjali’s commenta- 
tors to apply to names of places, such as Kurus, Pancalas, Raja- 
grha, &c, may in later usage have been extended, and made appli- 
cable to places generally, such as the earth and the Buddhistic 
hell ; but that the accusative in these cases is to be accounted 
for in either of these two ways and no other, appears certain. 

Then again. Dr Hoernle thinks that there are two accusative 
forms in this Inscription itself which, violating the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar, prove his Gatha rule. One of them is Tiram 
in the expression Ubhato tiram. This, however, is in perfect 
accordance with the rules of Sanskrit grammar, for, under Panini, 
II, 3. 2, Patafijali gives a Kitika, and comments on it thus s— 

i 

i. e., a noun that is in syntactical connection with Ubhayatah 
and Sarvatah should be put in the accusative case : In other 
words, Ubhayatah and Sarvatah govern an accusative The in- 
stance given by him is Ubhayato Gramam. The Karika is given 
in the Siddhanta Kaumudl. 

The other accusative form relied on by Dr. Hoernle is 
VarsSratum in the expression Gato’smi varsaratuin. This accusa- 
tive is to be explained by Panini, II 3. 5, which teaches that 
a noun expressing duration should be put in the accusative 
case. The sense then would be that Usavadata went to the 
place mentioned for the rains. Now if it should be objected that 
in Gato’smi varsaratum, duracion is not what is meant, but 
simply the time when he went, this might be considered to 
be an extension of the original Sanskrit rule, but not a violation 
of it This is what I meant by saying in a note in my paper 
that Varsaratum is used for Varsartau. 

Thus then the rule laid down by Dr Hoernle that the accusa- 
tive is promiscuously used for the locative is not at all proved ; 
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nor do I tliink there can be Buoh a rule. There may be an exten- 
sion in a few cases of some of the special rules about the use of 
the accusative, as must be expected from the operation of the law 
of analogy,’ but a promiscuous substitution of the one case for 
the other Is not possible under any ascertained laws of the growth 
of human speech. 

In the case in dispute, therefore, the supposed accusative 
lbs. — D&hanukS must be justified on other grounds. It should 
be stated what it is governed by. An accusative must be 
governed by a verb, a participle, a preposition or a particle of 
that nature, and if it is an accusative expressive of length, dis- 
tance, or duration, it must depend on the word, the length, 
distance or duration of the thing denoted by which it expresses. 
None of these requisites exists in the present case, and therefore 
to take Ibn — Dahanuka as an accusative is clearly a mistake. 

So then, if we take Nava to be the Pali form of the Sanskrit 
Nau, we shall have to consider the whole expression given above 
as one compound, and there is no question the compound would 
be awkward and unintelligible ; while if we take Nava as an 
instrumental, and Iba — Dahanuka as a compound with the geni- 
tive termination ivim omitted by mistake, the construction is 
natural and simple, and the sense plain. Besides, if the names of 
the rivers are to be taken as parts of the compound, and conse- 
quently atlributively joined to the word Tara, and thus subordi- 
nated to it, they cannot be referred to by the pronoun Etasam im- 
mediately afterwards. And since the rivers are independently 
spoken of by the genitive Etasam, it is very likely that their 
names were independently put in the genitive case before. And 
the omission of imn is very natural ; for the engraver did 
actually cut one nS. in the stone, and thought he had cut both. 

Dr. Hoernle translates the expression Navapunyatarakara by 
“ maker of a sacred ferry of boats." He thus takes the first part 
as a genitive Tatpurusa equivalent to Ns.v3.nfim punyatarah 
( supposing Navfi to be a word ending in a ). Now Tarah means 
" crossing,” wherefore the compound would express “ the sacred 
crossing of boats." This to my mind conveys no sense. Tara 

1 Hemacaadra notices such an extension in his Prakrit grammar. 
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Eas hardly a conventional ( Rudha } sense as distinguished from 
the etymological (Yaugika). And even supposing it denotes 
“ a boat," which it does not, what can “the sacred boat of boats" 
meMf And why should the ferry-boats be called sacred ? Dr. 
Hoernle says, beeause “ they were set apart for a special sacred 
pavpQse^ viz., to carry pilgrims across." But what is the neces- 
sity of restricting ihe good done by UsavadSta to pilgrims ? 
Ferry-boats are a necessity in the case of all, just as water is, 
and' as an establishment for giving water is opened 
by charitable- persons for human beingTs, so are ferry- 
boats piaeed for the use of all There is no ground whatever for 
supposing that their use was so restricted, nor is it reasonable to 
suppose it was. But Dr. Hoernle’s objection to the interpretation 
of Punya as “ religiously meritorious," is that the establishment 
ofbostsis“no more so than the other acts specified in the 
record." The objection has force no doubt, and therefore I would 
divide and read the words thus: Nava apanyatarakarena. Panya 
is used in the sense of something one has to pay in exchange for 
what he purchases’ ; and Tarapanya is a word given by the 
native lexicographers in the sense of what is paid for being taken 
across a river, i. e. the fare of a ferry-boat Apanyatara, there- 
fore, is a Tara or crossing for which one has not to pay anything, 
i. e a free carriage across ; and that is what Usavadata provided 
by placing boats on the rivers. The translation of the whole 
expression therefore is, literally, “who by means of boats caused a 
free- passage acrosn the rivers Iba, &c.,’' i. e., “who established free 
or charitable ferry-boats." This is the sense of Lhe words I have 
used in the translation of the Inscription in my paper, though I 
do not now remember whether I read and construed the com- 
pounds as I do now, and cannot understand bow there is no note 
on it, and how the translation of a few words in this line has 
dropped away, as Dr. Hoernle points out. The sense this con- 
stbuotion- gives appears to me to be so appropriate, that here again 
1 must aoouse the engraver of a mistake. Instead of stopping 
after he- had out a square with the upper line wanting, to repre- 
sent 7, h» prolonged the right hand side below the line and made 
1 JffiTT ; wnv > T ». “You have purchased this boat of your 

body by paying a heavy price for it in the shape of good deeds.” 

49 ( R. G. Rbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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% of it. He was more familiar with the word Punya than 
Panya, and had to engrave it once before, and hence his mistake 
is not unnatural. 

In the transcript of the Inscription in my paper, N appears in 
brackets after Ubhato Thereupon Dr. Hoernle thinks I read 
ubhaya for ubhato and construe ubhayatiram as a compound. 
But if taken as a compound it would have to be considered as in 
the accusative case. The accusative, however, cannot be syn- 
tactically connected here. I do not think it was difficult to make 
out that what I meant was to give the coi root Sanskrit form of 
the word, which is Ubhayato and not ubhato, and that the bracket- 
ed 7 was printed after instead of between n and ^ by a 
mistake. 

The next expression is Sabha-prapa-karena. Dr Blihler and I 
understand SabhA-prapi as a Dvandva, but Dr Hoernle thinks 
“ the compound may be explained much more simply as a common 
Tatpurusa,” and takes it to be a dative Tatpurusa Why is a 
dative Tatpurusa much more simple than a Dvandva? On the 
contrary, I should think it one of the most difficult, since Panini 
and his commentators allow it only in a few cases A dative 
Tatpurusa is possible only between two nouns, the first of which 
having the sense of the dative, denotes a certain material, and 
the second a thing made of that material, and between any noun 
in the dative sense and Artha, Bali, Hita, or Raksita 

s 

It is wrong to suppose that we can compound any words in 
any sense. The Sanskrit idiom sanctions certain compounds 
only, and in a certain sense, and rules about these have been 
given by the grammarians, and they are generally followed by 
Sanskrit writers, though not invariably. A compound that vio- 
lates the rules strikes the ear at once as bad. You cannot, for 
instance, form such a compound as Brahmanapayab in the sense 
of BrAhmanaya payah ; and no more can you have SabhAprapah 
in the sense of Babhayai or sabhabhyah prapah. Both the com- 
pounds would be quite un-idiomatic. And what is the sense that 
we get? Usavadata constructed “ watering places for the assem- 
blies, i. e., for those assembled to cross over the rivers.” Why 
need persons assemble in numbers to cross a river, and if evne 
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they did, who would think of calling them a Sabh£, except meta- 
phorically ? A Sabh9. is much more formal than that The word 
has the eense of “ a regular assembly,” or “ a meeting, ” with a 
certain purpose A crowd of persons who have casually gathered 
on the road do not constitute a Sabha. The word denotes also 
“ a hall,” or “ a house. ” The first sense does not answer here, 
but the second is appropriate. 

The clause to be next discussed is the one beginning with 
Pinditakavade, and ending with Farsabhyah. Dr. Hoernle 
translates Bamatirthe carakaparsabhyah by “ the Parsads ( or 
congregations) going to Bamatirtha.” He takes Caraka as a 
verbal derivative like Earaka and HSraka, since he understands it 
in its etymological sense, and attaches to the root its primary 
signification, viz , to “ move or wander.” But if it is used as a 
verbal derivative, the vowel should have taken Vrddhi and the 
word become Caraka. Caraka, the refore, has a special sense, 
and I believe is never used simply in the sense of “ one who 
moves" In the quotation from the Brhadaranyaka given by 
Bdhtlingk and Both in their Lexicon, sub voce, which is Madresu 
carak&h paryavrajama, the word Caraka is explained by Samkarfi- 
oSrya snd others as Adhyayanartham vrata-caransh carakah, i. e., 
“ they were called Carakas, because they were observing ( \/ oar ) 
a vow for the sake of study ” ; and the very use of the verb parya- 
vrajama, which means ‘ we wandered, ’ shows that Caraka had 
even then acquired a secondary and conventional ( Budha) sense 
It has other special senses also, but the word — I maintain — is not 
used in the primary and etymological sense attached to it by the 
Doctor. Besides, the compound is by no means good, since the 
word Caraka which has been subordinated to Psrsad, is what is 
called SSpeksa, i e., connected with the word BSmatIrthe, which 
is not in the compound. A subordinate member of a compound 
should not, as a general rule, be thus connected with an indepen- 
dent word, though a S&peksa compound is allowable when the 
sense is not rendered obscure thereby. Bddhasya rSjapurusah, 
for instance, in which Baja is connected with Bddhasya will not 
do, though Devadattasya gurukulam is admissible. 

Dr. Hoernle here says that “ in Sanskrit w’e shruld expect the 
accusative Bfimatlrtham, ” instead of the locptive Bapiatlrthe, 
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which he aocounte for by a Prakrit usage ; i. a , according to him, 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar require that the expression should 
be R&matlrthaih Carakaparsadbhyah. I suppose he means that 
the accusative will be governed by the word caraka. Here there is 
a double mistake When a verbal or participial form of the root oar 
is used in the primary sense of the root, viz. ‘‘wandering,^’ the place 
wandered over is oftener put in the locative than in the accusative.' 
So that the locative is not only not wrong according to the idiom 
o' Sanskrit, but is decidedly better. But even if we suppose that 
the “ place wandered over ” is always considered asthe object of 
the action, and put in the accusative, as in the case of the root 
Gam, still by a general and very rudimentary rule of Sanskrit 
grammar, the agent or object of an action is put in the genitive 
case when any verbal derivatives are used ( P&nini II. 3. <65 ), 
except those enumerated in P&nini II 3. &9. -Thus ghatam 
k&rakah is certainly not Sanskrit, and so RSmatirtham carakai^ 
cannot be. They ought to be Qhatasya k&rakah and Bfimatlrtha- 
sya carakah, supposing this latter word were unobjeetable in 
in other respects, as it certainly is not. 

And now as to the sense of the expression. Why should “going 
to RSmatIrtha ” have been rendered a sine qua non of the re- 
cipients of Usavadata’s gift? The congregations resided in 
Govardhana, Sorparaga, and other places. Why should it have 
been considered necessary that they should ‘ be in the habit ’ of 
koing to Ramatirtha to be fit to receive the cocoanut trees ? 
Thus, in every way Dr. Hoernle's construction and translation 
are untenable 

I still think Caraka is a mistake for Carana ; for then tiie ex- 
pression Oaranaparsadbhyah would mean “ to the conclaves of 
learned men belonging to the Caranas or bodies of of 

each Veda or Sakha.” But Caraka also will make sense, though 
it is not so appropriate ; for it would mean “ the bodies of po reon s 
belonging to the Caraka sskha.” In the last case the is 

restricted, and in the other, I do not understand why the ofaserven 
of the vows meant should be spoken of as forming a Parjsad whUdi 


1 Boo Ait. BrSb. VII, 14 & 15, and tha many guotatioae aiT#n by 

BObtlingk and Roth in tbeir Leuoon, sub vooa. 
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isjrather a teohnioal term ae applicable to tbe leamad leaders of 

a 

Than Dr. Hoanole sees no reason why Dr. Stewenson and I 
shoold osad parsadbbyah instead of paraabhyah. For myself I 
juay state that I wisited the oaves in person, and eompaaed Mr. 
West's tsaasoi^ts with the origiaale. On looking into my copy 
'^of tile transoripts 1 now find bhyah corrected to dbhyah, though 
there is a mark of interrogation against this. I am not sure tiiese- 
ibre that dbhyah exists there, but 1 thought I saw it, and hence 
put it in. 

Again, the Doctor says — “ The word nSjigera has greatly 
puzzled Dr. Stevenson and Prof. Bhandarkar." Though his identi- 
fication of the word with the Sanskrit N&rlkela is not improbable, 
sa &r as the sound of the word is concerned, I must confess I 
stiH oouttnue to be greatly puzzled For, if Usavad&ta presented 
tiiirty>4wo eoooannt trees in the village of Ninamgcda, 
thiA village must be on or near the sea coast, for 
ooooaaui trees do not grow above the Gh&tas But among the 
grantees was the body of the leMued Brahmans of Govardhana 
near Nasik, and it was one o.' the four congregations at least to 
whom tile thirty-two trees were given, so that about eight must 
have fallen to its lot. Now the presentation of eight eoooannt- 
trees at a place more than sixty miles distant from where the 
persons to whom they were presented lived, and separated from 
it by a high mountain range, is a thing of a very unusual 
bharaoter. The Brahmans of Govardhana would have pseferred 
some other trees or something else nearer home, if UaavadSia 
really wished to confer a favour upon them. And if the Govar- 
dhana oonclave consisted of several individuals, the grant was of 
hardly any praotieal value to any one of them. And what could 
be the reason why thirty-two oocoanut trees in one and the same 
village were.given to bodies of men living in different places ? 

Dr. Hoarnle tiriaksit objectionable to take Dharm&tmanS as an 
epithet ol Usavad&ta in the sense of " benevolent, ” or “ chari- 
table," and translates it “ out of religious principle.” In Sanskrit 
uB&ge Dharm&tman is always used as an epithet of a person, and 
taken as a Bahuvrihi in thf^ sense of dharmah stm& yasya, i e. 
“ pne whose very self, or soul, cr nature, is charity or benevo- 
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lence, or virtue. In our modern vernaculars also, the word is 
used in that sense. If understood as Dharmasoasau atmt ca, 
i. e., as a Earmadharaya, it would mean by ( bis ) self or nature, 
vis. benevolence, &o., which comes to the same thing as before, 
though the compound and its use would be unid omatic. If taken 
as a genitive Tatpursa, ‘ Dharmasya attna,’ the sense would be 
“ by the nature or self of benevolence &c " In this sense it would 
not do here at all ; for Usavadata gave away what he did because 
benevolence was his nature, not on account of the nature of bene* 
volence, which would be unintelligible. Dr Hoernle is “ inclined 
to think that it is probably a Buddhistic technical term but 
ho gives no reason for this. I wish he had given one instance 
at least. 

He says Dhai-matmana is very widely separated from Usavadata, 
whose epithet it is taken to be The same objection might be brought 
against the epithet that immediately precedes, viz Sahasra- 
pradena ; but notwithstanding that, Dr. Hoernle himself construes 
it with Usavadata. The thing is, after the word Usavadata, you 
have in the Inscription nothing but a string of epithets, and 
Dharmatmana is the last of them Between this and the preced- 
ing epithet, you have only the name of the place where the monas- 
tery was excavated, so that really the epithet in question is not 
far removed. 

The other objection is, that the word occurs in another 
Inscription ( We.st’e No. 11, not 4), where the Doctor thinks 
it impossible to construe it with the person named To be able 
to construe it with the person, I have taken the word to he 
Dhamm&tmano, — ^led to it by some stroke above the na. But if 
that reading is not allowable, we should complete the first sentence 
with IndrSgnidatasa, and translate: — “Of Indragnidatta, the 
Northerner &c,’’ i. e , after the genitive some such word as Danam 
or Deyadhammo, should be understood, as it has to be done fre- 
quently ' The second sentence begins with Dhammfitmana, and 

1 See the references, sub voce, in BObtlingk and Roth's Lexicon ; and MahS- 
bhSrata AnueSsanika. Bom, Ed chap 139, v. 10. DharmBtmB Er;pah , chap. 
140, V. 2, dharmBtmB VrsabhBhkab ; chap. 142, v. 39, D!k;Sifa carati dhar- 
mBtmB, lb. V. 57, Sukhaih vasati dharmBtmB ; chap 148, v 45, Vipro bhavati 
dharmBtmB &c. &c. 
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the instrumental is to be oonnecte 1 with Khanitam, the sense be> 
ing “ this cave was caused to he excavated by the pious one ” 

Then Dr. Hoernle speaks of my reading of two words in the 
last line, Bhattaraka annatiya, and thinks the final a of Bhattaraka 
is unintelligible. But it exists in the original notwithstanding. 
The initial i of the next word is that which is written below the 
line I transferred it to its proper place, talring it to be a correc- 
tion, as Dr Biihler does. Dr. Hoernle and he, however, read it 
as 3T, but in my corrected copy of Mr West’s transcript I find a 
and there is no query after it as in the case of Parsadbhyah 
noticed above, and that it must l>e a, I will show presently. 

Dr. Hoernle thinks that the 3T below the line is meant to indicate 
the division of the compound. Why was that considered neces- 
sary here and not in Gatosmi, which occurs immedicately after- 
wards and in Catusalavasadha, which we have in the second line ? 
It appears to me that the engraver first cut the words Bhattara- 
kanatiyH, and somebody afterwards found that it was capable of 
being taken as Bhattaraka afi&tiya, equivalent to BhatUraka 
ajnaptyS., meaning “ without the knowledge of the lord,” but that 
' was not what was meant What was intended was Bhatt&raka 
afiatiya for Bhatiaraka ajnaptya, i. e , “ by the command of the 
lord , ” and in order that there mi^ht be no mistake about it, he 
thought the best w'ay was to separate the words, as he had done 
in the case of TadSga udapHna in the second line, and put in the 
initial which was so important. After he had done that, it was 
necessary to obliterate the stroke representing sTi in the last syllable 
of Bhattaraka, but as this was difficult he did not attempt it. 

How as to the gap between Milaye and Hirudbam, I thought 
I saw some letters like sSyirii in it when I visited the caves, and 
therefore it did not occur to me to say the gap contained nothing, 
and to connect hi with Malaye. Dr. Hoernle’s reading M&layehim 
is however very likely and good, and I feel no hesitation in say- 
ing Bo-as I have felt none in expressing my disgreement with him 
on every other point, expect, to a certain extent, the identifica- 
tion of Nallgera with Narlkela — and in pointing out his mistakes. 


1 See No, 10 Karle, and No. 81 Junnar, Arch. Bur. Western India,— Cave 
Temple Inscriptions No. 10 , Bhi Isa Topes Nos, 103, 136, 147, 174, No. I 
Tope See. 
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[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Sojiet/, Volutna XVII, part It, 1887-89, pp. 83E] 

[ The paper was communicated on let Augnist 1889. ] 

In 1884 I published in my Early History of the Deccan, a note 
on the Gupta Era', in which I endeavoured to show that there 
was no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of the initial date 
of the Gupta Era, given by Alberuni, and that, such of the Gupta 
dates found in Inscriptions, as contained details which allow- 
ed of their bein'? compared with corresponding Baka years, 
confirmed the statement of the Arab author In the In- 
troduction to the Volume on the “ Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta Xings," just published by Mr. J. F. Fleet, as Epigi'S^ical 
Surveyor to the Government of India for about three years and 
a half, he quotes my views, in doing which, however, he has not 
been fair to me He is also at issue with me with regard to the ^ 
accurate Epoch of the Gupta Era. I therefore deem it necessary 
to notice this part of the Introduction 

In note 2, p, 64, Mr. Fleet sa^s of me — “ A most curious con- 
fusion between current sn<l expired years of the Saka Era runs 
through his remarks. Th\is, though quite rightly taking Saka- 
Saihvat 406 expired to be equivalent to A. D. 484-85 with a dif- 
ference of 78-79, he also with the same difference, took, e. g., 
A. D 511-12 as the equivalent of Saka-Samvat 433 current.” I 
did not ; and this is a pure misquotation. I did not say that Saka- 
Samvat 406 expired was equivalent to A. D. 484-85 ; nor did I say 
that Saka-Samvet 433 current was equivalent to A. D. 511-12. 
My words are : — “ Saks 406 corresponds to 484 A. D. If, however, 
ha had added 241 i- 78=319 and taken 484 A. D. to correspond to 
Gupta 165, &c.” ( Early History of the Deccan, p. 99, lines 12 and 
15-16);® and “ 191 Gupta paat+ 242 = 433 Saka curreut+ 78=511 
A D. current ” That is, I take 406 Saka past ( = Guiita + 241 ) 
to correspond to 484 A. D. and 433 Saka current to 511 A. D. 

1 Ante,pp.l79S. [N.B 0.] 

% Ante, p. 17» [ B. B. U. ] 
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it is a ipalant fact that evarj Saka year oorrespondB 
to pants of two Christian yMss ; but to avoid pedantry it is 
usual to give one of the two years only, except when some* 
liiqpartaat is involved. ,And I have here given that of 
tiae two CShristian years with which I was concerned. Saka 
406 past corresponds to a part of 484 and of 485 A. D., and 
SalDa-43d eurrent to a part of 510 and 51,. A. D. I gave the 
first in the first ease, because, the month of &s&dha mention* 
ed In the Insoription falls in the first of the two Christian 
.years to which a Saka year corresponds, and to mark off its oon- 
tanst-wmi GtMieml Cunninghams 483 ( not 483-484 ) ; and the 
second in the second case because it was the year ags'nst which 
rttie cyclic year Medi§.oaitra is found in General Cunning* 
'ham's Tables, and not against 510. 

it will thus be seen 'that ihe “ most curious coufusion ” found 
by Mr. Bleet is not in my remarks, but in Mr. Fleet’s mis* 
understanding -and misquotation of then. He had no reason 
whatever to take my 511 A. D. as 511-1 i A. D. ; if he wanted to 
■Atate‘the-two years to which the Saka year corresponds, he ought 
to have taken it as 510-11 A. D. 

In another place ( p. 141, note 3 ) though he acknowledges that 
my second note draw his attention to the desirability of examin* 
Ing the details of almanacs, and though be must have seen it 
'dietinotly sta'-ed by me, that the Saka dates used by us in the 
Bombay 'residency represent expired years, and those used on the 
Madras side current years, the latter being in advance of the 
former by one year, and though under these circumstances it is 
impossible that 1 should think the addition of 79 to a current Saka 
year would, us the Christian year containing the second part 
of th«.Baka y«ar,— etill it is under such an implication as this 
it hwt he xquotes tUis same equsrtiou of mine, viz., 191 Gupta past + 
'243 ~ 433 Saks current + 78 = 511 A. D. current, and another 
viz., 409 Gupta past + '444 » ttl l^ka current + 78 = 529 A D. 
ouxwsttt. ‘Both these equations I say are perfectly correct ; but the 
second Christian year a part of which corresponds to a part of 
the S4ka year, ought not to be taken as 514 in the one case and 
' 530 in the othwr, but 510 and 528 respectively. And as 1 have 
given 51 1 in the first case a^ stated above, because in Generic 
49 I B, G, Bbiindarkar's Wcrks, Vol. HI. ] 
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Cunnin^hsm's Tables, it and not 510 occurs in the column ci 
Maba-caitra, so have I in the second, given 529 and not 528, 
because it occurs in the column of Mah&Eivayuja. 

Again in my note, I identify ( E. H. D, p. 129, lines 26-27 )’ 
Dhruvasena II with Hiuen Tsiang’s Dhruvahhala, and observing 
that the difference in the latter part of the name is insignificant, 
since Sena and Bhata were titles that could be used promiscuous- 
ly, I proceed to say that the king spoken of in the plates as 
Dhruvasimha may have been called Dhruvabhata by ordinary 
people, from whom Hiuen Tsiang must have got the name. Now, 
no fair-minded man can have any difficulty whatever in finding 
out that here I speak of the same king Dhruvasena with whom I 
have above identified Hiuen Tsiang’s Dbiuvabhata, and that 
Dhruvasimha is a misprint for Dhruvasena. Still Mr. Fleet says 
“ the name of Dhruvasimha does not occur at all in any of toe 
numerous Valabhl grams that have come to light. ” If I were to 
criticize Mr. Fleet's work in the same spirit, I should for instance, 
say as regards his reference to Volume IX of the Archaeological 
Reports as that which contains General Cunningham’s “ Tables 
for the twelve year cycle of Jupiter ” ( p. 102, note 1, 1. 13 ), that 
the Tables did not occur at all in the whole Volume ; and 1 should 
be more justified in doing so, since Mr. Fleet gives no indication 
whatever that IX is a misprint for X ; while I have just five lines 
above called the same king whose name is printed here as 
Dhruvaslinha, Dhruvasena. 

Mr. Fleet supposes me to have made “ an assertion that Hiuen 
Tsiang w’as speaking of only two kings ” ( Intro, p 65, 11. 6-7 ). 
I made no such assertion. My w'ords are — ** The Chinese writer 
does not speak of a king but of kings,’' ( E. H. D. -p. 129, 11. 16-17).* 
The word two does not occur here or anywhere else in connection 
with this matier Mr Fleet, however, may have meant to say 
that this is implied in the words that impaediately follow which 
are : — “ and says they were nephews of Slladitya of M£lva and 
the younger of them named Dhruvabhata, was son-in-law to jhe 
son of Harsavardhaca. If they were nephews of the king of 
M&lvil they were brothers and both of them kings.” If so, my 
reply is, that herein 1 inteipret the plural kings in view of the 
identification I am going to make of the kings with two brothers 


1 Ante, p. tss. r N. B. U.I 
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reigned one after another, Tiz. Dbarasena and Dbruvasena. 
Mr. Fleet at the same time finds no authority in the two transla* 
tiong of the Chinese work for my statement that the younger 
prinoe was denoted by Hiuen Tsiang by the name Tu-lu-p'o-p3-ta, 
The authority is in Julien’s translation. The words translated 
into English are : — “The present kings are of the race of 
Esatriya. They are nephews of Sil&ditya, king of MalvS. At 
this time the son of Sll&ditya, king of K&nyakub;a, has a Bon>in« 
law named Dhruvapatu.” Since Hiuen Tsianij is to be supposed 
as knowing of kings past and present and not future, the kings 
who were nephews of Siladitya of Malva other than the one on 
the throne at the time, must have reigned previously to him, and 
since of brothers those who are elder occupy “the throne before the 
younger, Dhruvapatu's brother or brothers who reigned before 
him must have been his elder brother or brothers, and he, his or 
their, younger brother. This is an obvious inference. 

Again Mr Fleet says • — “ he announced that Prof K, L. Chha- 
tre had found that it ( Eran record ) was correct for Saka-Samvat 
406 as an expired year :”( p 64) On this theie is a foot-note 
which begins : — “ It was from this that he inferred that the Gupta 
Pamvat 165 of the record was itself an expired year. “ And then 
be proceeds to tell me something about “ the equation between the 
Gupta and the corresponding English date ” being not “ intrinsi- 
cally dependent on the Saka date at all,’ ’ the bearing of w'hich on 
the point I cannot understand, since the question is whether the 
Gupta year 165 as compared with the corresponding Saka year 
and not the Christian year was an expired year And in determin- 
ing the value of a Gupta date, we have primarily to do so in terms 
of a Saka date and not a Christian date, since the equation given 
by Alberuni is in terms of a Saka date. 

It will, however, be seen from the context that the fact of 
406 Saka being an expired year was only one of the premises 
which led me to the conclusion that 165 Gupta was a past 
year. The other premise is the rule I have laid down at the 
end of the liist paragraph, viz., that if both Gupta and Saka 
years are past or both current, the difference between them 
is only 241.’ And I have alluded to it even here. If between 
165 Gupta and 406 Saka the difference is 241, and if the latter is 

i Apt*, p. m. {N B.U. I ^ 
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at) expited year, the former also must be so. The grouitds fbr 'thtt 
role sIbo are indicated in my paper. Mr. Meet' ooBtests- it' and 
attributes the result I come to, to the general mlstttie aor regttrda 
the epoch of the Saka era ( p 84, note ) and refers to his note on 
p. 64 which I have been di5 cussing and in which he says “'ihe 
equation between the Qupta and the corresponding English date 
is not intrinsically dependent on the 9idta date at all. ” What 
the epoch of the Saka era and the equation have to do with my 
rule I cannot perceive. It is based on independent grounds 
which I will now proceed to discuss as well as the true epqch of 
the Gupta era. 

Mr* Sh. B. Dikshk has oaloulated and verified certain dates 
» 

for Mr. Fleet and the following are the results : — 

1 Gupta 165 of the Eran Inscription corresponds to ^ka 
406 expired. 

2 Valabhi 945 of Colonel Tod’s Veraval Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 1186 expired. 

3 Valabhi 927 of Dr. Bhagvanlal’s Veraval Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 1167 expired. 

4 Valabhi 330 of Dr. Biihler’s Kaira plate lUscriptioncotres' 
ponds to Saka 570 expired. 

5 Gupta 386 of a Nopal Inscription oorresponds to Saka &S7 
expired. 

6 Gupta 585 past of the MorvI plate translated by me.corres- 
ponds to Saka 826 and 827 expired. 

Now Mr. Fleet supposes that the Gupta- Valabhi years are 
current years, and that by the addition of 241, tiieequaUtm given 
by Alberuni, we get the corresponding expired Saka^yeer, and of 
242, the corresponding current’ Soka year. So that 0 Gupta 
currant corresponded to 241 Saka expired and 242'l^k8 current, 
i e to 319-20 This therefore is the epoch’ of the era. Mr. Meet 
gives no reason whatever for taking the Gupta years as current ; 
but I suppose he thinks it natural that they would be so, espeeially 
since they were regnal years and dates in the Christian era;r»> 
present current years. Fut from Inscriptions and books we see^ 
that the Hindu’s usual, not invariable, way of expressing a datq 
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1b not ^ in the year SO and so' but ‘after so many years had 
elapsed since such and such event took place.’ And in the second 
note given in the ‘ Early History of the Deccan,” I have shown 
that, in thalnicripitiona there examined, about two-tbirds of the 
daites represent' the years expired, and one third the year current. 
It should by no means be supposed that the expired year is to be 
understood oidy when a word expressive of ‘ having elapsed ’ is 
used. We use expired Saka years at the present day in'ordinary 
transactions, but never use a word expressive of ‘ having elapsed. ’ 

Mx Heet admits, though most grudgingly, that “we may have 
to intttpret any given year of such an era as an expired year 
whether it is expressly denoted as such or not ” (p. 128 11. 30-31), 
and gives sen instance in a foot note. But by “ such an era ” he 
means an era used for astronomioai purposes, i. e., in the present 
case, the Saka era, and asserts that the “ rule does not hold good 
in the case of eras that are not actually used for astronomical 
processes, *’ and says that the Vikrama era is such an era, ( ib. ). 
But in the very next sentence he admits so much at least that 
" the expired years of this era might be quoted ” and actually 
gives three instances ; and all that he claims for the supposition 
on which his whole siieculation about the Gupta dates — which 
occupies by far the greater portion of his Introduction — is based, 
is that “ occasionally at least, the current years were used ” Mr. 
Fleet goes on to say, “ such an era, again, is the Gupta Valahhl 
era," and declares that in the absence of a word meaning “ ex- 
pired ’’ it is only reasonable that we should interpret passages 
giving dates as denoting a current year. 

What, then, all this comes to is this: — The expired years 
of an era whether used for astronomical purposes or not might 
be quoted in dates ; hut in the case of the latter a word ex- 
pressive of '* expired ” must be used ; if not, the year is to 
be taken as current ; while in the case of the former, i. e , 
an era used for astonomical calculation, such a word is 
not necessary. The grounds of this distinction Mr. Fleet does 
not give, and it is proved to be simply imaginary by the 
fact pointed out by Mr. Fleet himself ( p. 86, note 3 ) that 
the Vikrama year 1320 in Col Tod’s Veraval inscription is an 


1 Ante, p p. 186 If. [ N. B. U. J 
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expired year, though there is no expression there which means 
‘•expired ” 

If then a date in the non-astronomical Vikrama era does 
sometimes denote an expired year whether it is expressly so 
stated or not, why may we not take the same to be true of ther 
non-astronomioal Gupta Valahh! era ? And what has the fact of 
the use of an era for astonomioal purposes to do with the occur- 
rences of expired years in the dates given in Inscriptions and 
hooks ? I see no reason whatever why, if astonomers use an era 
and construct their rules and tables on the basis of an expired 
year, ordinary people also should give their dates in expired 
years. And why should astronomers themselves use that as the 
basis of their rules ? If calculations have to be made by taking 
completed years, surely the results may be made applicable to the 
current year, and given as astronomical facts belonging to that 
year Do not the Christian astronomers do so ? There is nothing 
in the nature of astronomy to lead to such a result. 

The fact is that the use of a past Saka year instead of a current 
one was brought about by the Hindu’s usual way of looking 
at a date stated above ; and it was rather transferred to astronomy 
from ordinary usage than borrowed from astronomy. And the usage 
has been found to hold in the case of Tihrama dates whether a 
word meaning ‘ expired ' occurs or not, though this era is not used 
for astronomical purposes. Thus then the usage proved by me 
with reference to the Saka dates and now shown to hold in the 
case of Vikrama dates, must be regarded as applicable to Gupta 
dates also, and we must expect to find them mq|tly as expired 
years, and sometimes as current years. 

Again, Alberuni’s equation is, Saka 953 corresponds to Gupta 
712, i e we have to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the 
corresponding Saka date. We have seen that the addition of 
241 in three at least of the above dates, and in the four dufa s of 
the twelve-year style gives us an expired Saka year. Hence 
Alberum’s Saka 953 must be an expired ' year, a fact which is 
also proved by the corresponding date in one of the other eras 
given by him ; and on Mr. Fleet’s theory, his Gupta 712 must be 
a current year. Now it does not at all lock likely that in giving 
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the equivalent dates, he should give the expired year of the Saka 
and the current year of the Qupta. 

Again, when he states that the epoch of the Valahhl or 
Gupta era falls 241 years later than the epoch of the Saka 
era, ought we to understand him to say that the current 
year 0 of the Gupta era, i. e. the year before the commence- 
ment of the era was 241 years later than the espired year 

0 of the Saka, i. e the first current year of that era, and 
make 241 Saka expired and 242 current to correspond with 0 
Gupta current and 242 and 243 respectively with 1 Gupta cur- 
rent ? Is it not proper to interpret him as meaning that the epoch 
of the Gupta era, i. e. 0 Gupta current, is 241 year later than the 
epoch of the Saka era, i, e. 0 Saka current, and take 241 Saka 
current and 240 expired to correspond with Gupta 0 current and 
242 and 241 respectively with 1 Gupta current ? According to 
Mr. Fleet’s way of taking it, the difference between a current, or 
expired Gupta year and the corresponding current or expired 
Saks is 242, Alberuui’s equation 241 being applicable to those 
cases only in which ‘one is expired and the other is current, 
while according to my interpretation the difference is 241, i. e., 
the number given by Alberuni. Again, my way of taking it 
harmonizes with M. Reinaud’s translation “ the era of the Guptas 
also commences the year 241 of the era of the Saka," which 
means that 2 11 Saks past is 1 current of the Gupta era or 0 past, 
while Mr. Fleet's is quite opposed to it as according to him Gupta 

1 current corresponds to 242 Saka past. 

Again, the roundabout way of arriving at the date of the 
destruction of Somnath mentioned by Alberuni proves nothing. 
The year 212 to which the years of passed centenniums have to 
be added may be the epoch year of the centennium. Thus, then, 
it is reasonable and natural to understand Alberuni, from all he 
has said* to mean that 241 have to be added to an expired or 
current Gupta to arrive at the corresponding expired or current 
Saka. 

But the date in the MorVi plate is almost fatal te Mr. Fleet’s 
conjecture. It is put down as 585 expired and corresponds, as 
determined from tho eolar eclipse mentioned in the grant, to 826 
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Saka expired. Thus we have here to add 241 to.thie exphred .year 
of the Gupta era, to arrive at the correeponding expired Saka 
year; while since Mr. Fleet adds 241 current Gupta year to 
arrive at it, he will have to add 242 in this case. The Ghipfca date 
will thus, according to his view, be equivalent to Saka 82? poet. 
But in that year also there was a solar eclipse. This oeourred on 
the new moon day of Vaisfikha according to the Southern scheme 
or of Jyestha according to the Northern, in the Saka year '827 
expired and 828 current. The grant was executed on. the bright 
half of Fhfllguna in the same Gupta year 585, which of course 
must, like that given above, ba an expired year ; so that according 
to Mr. Fleet’s view the charter was issued nine months and four 
days after the religious gift had baen made. But if we take the solar 
eclipse of 826 expired and 827 current to be the one alluded to in the 
grant, it occurred on the new moon day of Karttika according to 
the Southern and of Margasirsa according to the Northern scheme, 
and thus the charter was issued three months and four days 
after the religious gift. This therefore is much more likely to be 
the eclipse meutionad in the grant, and if so, we have toadd 241 to 
an expired not current — Gupta year to arrive at the OOTtespond- 
ing Saka expired.' 

Mr. Fleet makes every endeavour to throw discredit on this 
date The eclipse of Sake 826 expired he considers to be not as 
satisfactory as that of 827 expired, because on that occasion only 
the twenty-fifth part of the Sun's disc was obscured at Morvi, 
while on this, one ninth. But the religious signifioance of It, 
which alone led the king to make his grant, is ihe same for all 
solar eclipses, whatever the extent of the obscuration. So that 
this consideration has no force whatever in the decision of the 
question 

Again, in three diffeNnt places in his book be dfseueses 
In detail the reading Gaupte and the grammar and sense of the 

1 The eolipse adopted by Mr. Fleet was the only one found for me 'by the 
lata Prof. K. L. Cbhatre, when I wrote my note. Tboash of oew S ae e 
general agreement of the details in the dates with Alberuni's eqnsMan, 
which had baen discredited by some previous writers, was alone what I 
wanted to establish, and that object was served by Pref.'tlhfaatre's -eChpse, 
still I found It very inconvenient, and hove therefore expresasd mytatf 
very hypothetically about its bearing on the peiat. 
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word ( p 21, 97ff. Intro, and p 58 ). He finds that in the facsimile 
of the Morvi plate published in the Indian Antiquary, one stroke 
on the top of the letter g in the word Gaupte is wanting, so that 
he reads it Gopte. Now I have no definite recollection whether 
when I read the plate I found this stroke ; but I think it did exist 
there, for I had no difficulty whatsoever in making out the word 
Gaupte, just as I had none in making out the word paurvva the 
p of which has two strokes in the ninth line. The very small 
stroke which makes au of o may have dropped away in the facsi- 
mile In fact, the probability that it existed is very great, 
amounting almost to a certainty, since my corrections I have 
enclosed within brackets, and if Gaupte had been a correction for 
Gopte, I should have enclosed it similarly. In the third line the 
stroke is also wanting on the letter n of Svarbbhanau and also the 
upper stroke representing r However, for the present there is no 
help and we must take the word as Mr. Fleet would have it and 
read it as Gopte. But it stands to reason, even supposing that to 
be the true reading of the plate, that it could be meant for nothing 
else but Gaupte Mr Fleet thinks that it may have been intended 
for Goptre ‘ to the protector,' i e , ‘ the local governor ’ and this he 
thinks is ‘ even more sustainable ’ ( p 2 , Intr and p 58 note ) So 
then, according to Mr. Fleet, this grant of land was made to the 
governor of the province and not to the Brahmans of the MaitrS- 
yanlya Sakha mentioned above as the grantees. Was he to per- 
form the religious ceremonies for which it was given '( 

Or Gopte may be the name of a village, he thinks ; and the 
sense then w'ould be “ the king gave this (charter) at ( the villaise 
of ) Gopta. ’ But has he seen such charters spoken of as havin., 
been given at villt-ges without some such expression as that the 
king was at that time residing in the village ? Besides we should 
in such a case expect the word Grama ‘village’ affixed to Gi ptr. 
This village Mr. Fleet identifies with Gop which he says is the 
name of a village in Kathiawar. Gopta according to him “ may 
quite reasonably be taken as the ancient form of the modern 
Gop.’' ( p 58 Note ). But ancient Gopta must by the rules of 
Prakrit philology be changed to Gotta and not Gop, or according 
to a more modern process, to Gopat, Gopit or Goput ; but as the 
Gujaratis have a predilection for a, it must become Gopat 
50 I R. O. Bbdndarkar's Wurks, vol. Ill] 
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A^ttin, Mr. Fleoi says — ( 1) “Even then ( i. e., when we correct 
Gotrte to Gaupte ), the adjective Qaupte occupies an irregiilarly 
detached place, which any skilful composer would have avoided, 
from the noun, Satapancake, which it qualifies (p d8,l. 8£f ). {’ 2 } ‘But 
even then the adjective occupies a very inconveniently detached 
position as re,'^ards the noun, pancaka, which it qualifies.” ( p. 21, 
II. 23-24 ). If Mr. Fleet's criticism is just, all our great Sanskrit 
authors will have to l,e considered unskilful composers The 
sloka is 

Pancasliya yute’ tite Sami.n&in Satapancake i 
Gaupte dadavadu * * *11 

What Mr. Fleet means to say is that if you have An adjective 
at the beginning of the second half of a Sloka, while the substan- 
tive which it qualifies is at the end of the first half, it is an ir- 
regularly detached place which any skilful composer will avoid ; 
and if the substantive is further off it is of course worse But in 
the Bhagavadgita we have 

* * . < mahatlin cam fun l 
Vyudhain Drupadaputrena &c. Ii I. 3 ; 

^ ^ Frakrtim viddhi me param I 

Jlvabhutam Mahabaho &c ■■ vii. 5. 

in Manu we have 

Esa vo’bhihito dharmo hrahmanasya caturvidhah i 
Punuyo’ ksayaphalah &c il VI 97 ; 

Apt&h sarvesu varnem karyah karyesu Ssksinah i 
Sarvadhamavido’ lubd'iah &o « VIIL 67 

In Kalld&sa’s Raghuvamsa we have 

* * patyuh pragvamsavisinah i 
Ananyajanoh saivasld &c n XV. 61 ; 

Sa dadarja tapt nidlnm i anvasitam Arundhatyfi &c ii 1-56. 

And instances might be mutiplied to any extent Mr Fleet’s 
objection therefore is simply imaginary. If arguments such as 
these are allowable, what is there to prevent their being used 
against the reading Gaupte also, supposing we were to find the 
plate again and aoti ally to see the word there. Even as against 
that you might say that the adjective is in an irregularly detach- 
ed place and that Gr.upte must be the name of a village. 
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In q;>ite, however, of criticispi of this nature, there can be 
no question that the date of the Morvi grant as a Gupta date is 
as reliable as any of the others given above, and as it is more 
reasonable to take the eclipse therein mentioned as the one that 
opcii|rred in Saka 826 expired than as that of 827 epired, it shows 
that we have to add 241 to a completed — not current— Gupta year 
to arrive at the corresponding complete i Sake year, and that Mr. 
Flea’s theory has no basis whatever to stand on. 

The third of the above dates, 927 Valabhl, oor responds, according 
to Mr. Dikshit's calculations, to 1167 Saka expired. Here we have 
to add 240 to the Gupta Valahhl year instead of 241 and the date 
presents a serious difficulty. Mr. Fleet has shown that the 
Gupta Valahhl year did not begin on the first of Karttika or Mar- 
gaslrsa' and takes the 1st of Caitra as its initial date like that 
of the Saka year, and it is to a current year according to that 
reckoning that we have to add 241 to convert it into the corres- 
ponding Saka year completed. But the Gupta Valahhl year in 
this Inscription, he thinks, began like the Southern Vikrama year, 
with the first of K&rttlka. The month given in the Inscription is 
Ph&lguna which is one of the months that follow KSrttika The 
year of the Inscription he supposes became 927 on the Ist of 
E&rttika ; and before that it was 926 ( and would have 

1 Jttr. Fleet proves the point with reference to these two months only from 
the initial dates of some of the ryolic years. But it can be proved 
generally that the Gupta and the 8aka year began in the same month or 
the same day more easily. When the years of two eras do not begin on 
the same day, we have to add a certain number to the year expressed in 
one during one part of the year to convert it to the corresponding year of 
the other, and add the same number increased by one during the other 

f 

part. Thus Saka 1810 on this side of the country bad 78 added to it from 
1st Caitra to about the end of MSrga^irsa and 79 thereafter up to the 
end of PhSlguna to convert it to the corresponding Christian year. 
The day in the Erap Gupta date is AsBrIha, k 13. in that of Veraval. 
A.fB4ha kf. 13, in those with the cyclic years, XSrttika s. 3, Caitra A 2, 
MSgha kr, 3, and Caitra i, 13, and the Morvi grant, PhSlguna i 5 , 
and in all these cases we have to add 241 to convert the year to the 
corresponding Saka past and not 242 in any case upto the 12tb month from 
Caitra. Hence the Gupta and the Saka years began in the same month, 
and since we have Caitra s. 2 in one case and Chaitra A 13 in another, 
oa the same day, as the Saka year begins on the let of Caitra, 
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continued to be 926,) till Fh&lguna had it not been for this 
Southern reckoning With this 926 we have no difficulty, 
r by adding 241 to it we get 1167. But in the other 
Veraval Inscription of Valabhi 945 the reckoning is according to 
Mr. Fleet himself distinctly Northern, that is, the Gupta Valabhl 
year there given was one that began like the Saka on the 1st of 
Caitra. How is it possible then that at the same place about 18 
years before, the southern Vikrama scheme should have been ap- 
plied to the Gupta Valabhl date of this Inscription ? 

Mr. Fleet answers the question by saying, ‘‘ the explanation, 
however is perhaps to be found in the supposition that the Inscri];)- 
tion was prepared under the personal direction of a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, who had brought a Gujarat almanac with him " That is 
supposing too much indeed, to save a theory. The Inscription was 
prepared under the direction of ( 1 ) a pilgrim, (2) a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, and moreover ( 3 ) a pilgrim who had brought a 
Gujarat almanac ! We have no right whatever to make any one 
of these suppositions without a particle of evidence to support it, 
much less the three together 

According to my view, the discrepancy in the date can easily 
be reconciled. I have shown in my second note and mentioned 
above, that though dates are very often given in completed years, 
still sometimes they are given in current years If in accordance 
with the evidence of this usage we suppose that 927 was the 
current year, the expired year is 926 ; and by adding 241 to it we 
get the corresponding year 1167 expired, arrived at by the 
astronomical calculation. This explanation will not agree with 
Mr. Fleet’s theory ; for he adds 241 to a current Gupta-Valabhl 
to arrive at a completed Saka. Here then, there is another piece 
of evidence that favours my view and goes entirely against 
Mr. Fleet’s view 

The same is the case with the fourth date. Valabhl o30+240= 
570. Mr Fleet has to suppose a change of the original reckoning 
of the Gupta-Valabhl year and make it begin in this case on the 
Isi of Karttika. But if we take 330 as the current year. 329 as 
the completed year, we have 329 + 241 = 570, where we apply 
Alberuni’s equation, 
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The question then stands thus: — We have to add 241, the equa- 
tion given by Alberuni, to the date-years in Inscriptions Nob. 1, 2 
and 5, and in the four in which Sathvatsaras of the twelve year 
cycle occur, to convert them to the corresponding completed Saka 
year arrived at by the astronomical calculation. Mr. Fleet says 
the years in the Inscriptions are current, and the reason is that it 
is natural they should be so My view is that they are expired 
years, and the reasons are 

1st, the Hindu’s usual, but not invariable, idea of a date ; 

2nd, the usage proved by me formerly for the Saka dates and 
now for the Vikrama dates, though this era is not used for astro- 
nomical processes ; 

3rd, the unlikelihood of Alberuni’s using the expired year in 
giving the Saka date, and and the current year in giving the 
corresponding Gupta date, and the proper interpretation of 
Alberuni’s statement ; 

4th, the eclipse mentioned in the Morvi grant when identified 
with that of 826 Saka expired confirms my view and disproves Mr. 
Fleet's If, however, it is identified with that of 827 Saka expired, 
it strengthens Mr. Fleet's view and weakens mine, but cannot 
disprove it against the mass of other positive evidence. 
And my identification is more reasonable and natural, 
since in that case the interval between che gift and the 
issuing ot the charier is three months and four days, while it is 
nine months and four days according to Mr Fleet’s identification. 

5th, the date No. 3 above admits of an easy explanation in 
harmony with known usage according to my theory ; according 
to Mr. Fleet’s theory most improbable suppositions have to 
be made. The same is the case with date No. 4. 

Thus, ths whole weight of the evidence is decidedly in my 
favour ; and thus the Gupta year to which we add 241 to arrive at 
an expired Saka year is a past year, i e., THE ADDITION OF 241 
TURNS A PAST GUPTA INTO A PAST SAKA AND A CURRENT GUPTA 
INTO A CURRENT SAKA. And thus Gupta 0 expired, i. e , 1 current, 
corresponds to Saka 241 expired and 242 current ; and the year 
previous to Gupta 0 expired or 1 current corresponds to Saka 240 
expired i. e., 241 current; and thus the EPOCH of THE Gupta ERA 
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ig 318-19 A. D. and NOT 319-20 A D. as determined by Mr Meet, 
and its first year was 319-20 A. D. 

Mr. Fleet claims for his Mandasor Inscription “ the final 
settlement of the question ” of the initial date of the Gupta- 
Valabhi era. I am of opinion that if Alberuni's statement and 
Ck>lonel Tod's Veraval Inscription do not settle it, the Mandasor 
Inscription cannot. Fur the date 493 occurring in that Insorip* 
tion is referred to the event of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. 
What this event was exactly and when it took place we do not 
know. In that unknown year 493, reigned Kumaragupta as a 
paramount sovereign. His average date is 113 of an unknown 
era, so that the equation is 113 ± x ( years of the Christian era ) 
= 493 ± y ( years of the Christian era ), that is, we have to 
determine the value of one unknown quantity, by means of 
another unknown quantity which cannot be done. If, however, 
we know the value of x, i. e , the epoch of the Gupta era, we shall 
from that determine that of y, ■ e., the epoch of the MSlava era, 
and vice versa. 

Dr. Peterson, referring to Oldenberg and myself, held it to be 
already certain that the Gupta era began in 319 A D. and 
arrived therefore at the conclusion that the Malava era 
was the Vikrama era ' Mr Fleet assumes the truth of the 
latter and arrives from it at the epoch of the former ( p 125, 
Intr. ). But if we do not know either we can come to no 
oonolusion. However, so much can be said in favour of Mr. 
Fleet’s view, that of the hypothetical proposition ‘ if the 
Malava era is the Vikrama era, then the Gupta era began about 
319 A. D.’, the antioedent clause is probably true. Thus the 
Mandasor Inscription, at the most, adds to the probability of the 
statement that the Gupta era began in 319-320, but cannot confer 
certainly on it, if it did not possess it before, i. e., cannot finally 
settle the question. It is settled by the statement of Alberuni 
and by Colonel Tod’s Inscription, and the details in some of the 

1 It IS hardly fair to Dr. Peterson that Mr. Fleet should have made no allu- 
sion whatever to the fact that be ( Dr. Peterson ) bad read tbe Mandasor 
Inscnption before bun, and had quoted the verse in which tbe date is given 
showing that we have in it a Vikrama date bef re 544 A. D , and that 
Fergusson's theory must be abandoned. 
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other Inscriptions confirm the conclusion arrived at therefrom, 
that is, are consistent with it and do not go against it. 

But Alberuni's authority had been set aside and the information 
given by Colonel Tod’s Inscription had been misconstrued ; and 
the current of opinion that had set in against the true epoch of the 
era as derived from these two sources was so strong that many 
scholars had come to believe that the intitial date 166-67 A. D. 
assigned to the era by General Cunningham was true. I there- 
fore endeavoured in my note on the Gupta era to draw attention 
again to these two sources, and show how the question was not 
left doubtful at all by them, and how the information derived 
from them was consistent with all that we knew about the Gupta 
and the other dynasties of the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The details of the dates In some of the Inscriptions I went into, 
only with the object </f showing that they were not opposed to the 
information derived from Alberuni and the Veraval Inscription 
I used General Cunningham's Tables of the years of the twelve 
year cyc'e; and though in two of the four cases, and in one more 
with a corrected date, I arrived at the conclusion wanted, still I 
forgot that the Christian years in General Cunningham’s tables 
were arrived at by uniformly adding 78 to an expired Saka year, 
while I added 79 because it suited the purpose. General Cun- 
ningham 's Tables, I find, do not give the cyclic years mentioned in 
the four Inscriptions. 

Mr Fleet has gone fully into the details ol all the Inscrip- 
tions with the assistance of the competent and zealous Hindu 
astronomer, Mr. Shankar B. Diksbit, and has materially 
contributed to the elucidation of the question, by bringing 
together and vei ifying the whole evidence ; and though I can 
not agree with him in several of his conclusions, or approve 
of his treatment of the must vital matters, still the materials that 
he has placed before us deserve our acknowledgment I must, 
however, observe with reference to Mr Dikshit’s theory of cyclic 
years reckoned from one helical rising of Jupiter to another with 
unequal divisions of the Naksatras, that though it agrees with 
the four Inscriptions and gives the correct Samvatsaras, still it is 
a question whether an astronomical year of 400 days that did not 
correspond with the usual luni-solar year, could have been used 
for the pui^iodds of recording dates by ordinary people. 
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A NOTE ON DR. Fleet's Transcript and Translation 

OF THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION. 

In oonneotion with the examination of the claims of the 
Mandasor Inscription I have had to read Mr. Fleet’s transcript 
and translation of It and find the following errors and omissions 
in both ; — 

P. 84, 11 5-6 of translation — Mr. Fleet translates by 

able to counteract curses '* Now this is one adjective of or 
‘ saints ’ who are spoken of as “rich in strict religious austerities" 
( ). To such it is usual in Sanskrit literature and ac- 
cording to Hindu ideas to attribute the power of injuring or des- 
troying one by a curse, and doing good by benedictions. The 
simple power of counteracting a curse is too low for them. Hence 
the proper translation is “ able to curse and confer favours " ‘able 
to injure by a curse and confer favours by a blessing. ’ 

P 84. 11 25-26. We have here “ decorative ear ornaments, ” 
which is a translation of taken as in apposition with fu? in 

the compound which qualifies Hlh' Ear orna- 

ments are always decorative and it involves a tautology to call 
them decorative again Besides, though the Dictionaries give 
" ornament ’’ as one of the senses oi still it is not the 
usual sense of the word is what we find in that 

sense On looking into the photolithograph of the Inscrip- 
tion I find that ^ must be read as The letter which Mr 

Fleet reads as *1 is more like the last letter in the third line of the 
Inscription and thirteenth in the seventh line, each of which is 
ig. The upper vertical stroke to the right hand of the loop of the 
letter looks far different from the real which we have in many 
places, is an expression that frequently occurs and means 

‘ a collections of trees ; ’ so that the whole expression means 
‘which has for ear ornaments, the collection of trees weighed down 
with flowers.’ 

P. 85, 11. 8ff Mr Fleet here translates “ other long buildings 
on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in them, are beautiful, — 
being like the lofty summits of Kailasa, * * { and ) being adorned 
with groves of waving plaintain-trees. ” Being curious to know, 
when I first read it, what these long buildings on the roofs of the 
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houses, adorned with groves of waving plaintain-trees could he, 
I turned to the transoriit and found that here Mr. Fleet has mis- 
translated the expression which occurs in the half-stanza 

qR|W) l « nF^ at the end of the sixth 

line of the Inscription. Ho takes as a Karmadharaya, 

as an adjective qualifying it, and makes it the nominative 
of the word 3U*n^. ButVi^l^ is feminine, never neuter ; and still 
it is so here according to Mr. Fleet’s way of taking it. Besides, 
when is connected with the long Valabhis, the question 
arises why does he speak of these long buildings on the roofs of 
houses as ‘ other ’. Did he speak of them in the last Sloka ? No. 

should be taken as a Bahuvrihi meaning *n5 

those ‘ in which there are long jrooms on the roof,’ and construed 
as an adjective of occurring in the last stanza, and to be 
understood or supplied here in connection with the word 
And so wo have, ‘ And other ( houses ) having long rooms on the 
roofs are beautiful, &c being adorned with groves of waving 
plaintain-trees ’ is, according to Jagaddhara, ‘a room 

on the top of a palace,’ such a one as that from the window of 
which Malatl used to see Madhava passing by the road below. 
The groves of waving plaintain trees were thus not in the rooms 
on the roof but in the houses which had these rooms. 

P. 85, 11. 19-20. The word 5i^in 11. 2-3, p. 82 ( transcript ) has 
not been translated Freedom “ from the excitement of surprise ” 
was according to Mr. Fleet's translation, one of the virtues of the 
Brahmans of Dasapura. Similarly, “ being never carried away 
by “ astonishment ’ was a virtue in Bandhuvarman, 1. 20, p. 86. 
Now, freedom from surprise or astonishment is never found in 
the catalogue of the possible virtues of a hero ; but freedom from 
arrogance or humility is •, and the word translated by Mr. Fleet 
as ** surprise ” in one place and ** astonishment in another is 
in the one case, and in the other. He would have found 
from any ordinary Dictionary that wv means pride or arro- 
gance ’ also, and that is its usual sense. Has Mr. Fleet not seen 
at all the first line of the second or opening stanza of Bhartrhari’s 
Vairagya Sataka ' ? 

r. 85 1. 24. Here Mr. Fleet in his translation speaks of the 

61 I B. G< Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. HI. J 
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science of archery as pleasing to ibe ear. Though he sapplies 
“in which the twanging of the bow is ”, between “ archery ” and 
“ {deosing " still this is by no means proper and cannot be. In 
the transcript Mr Fleet’s readit^ of the line with his corrections 
is i and his trandation “ Some of 

( became ) ercessive'y well 'acquainted with the lienee of archery 
pleasing to the ear Here Mr. Fleet supplies the Anusrara on 
the 3n in m, and Annsv&ra on n, and thus brings in anaocuBaiSve 
which is not governed by anything and is (horefore ungramltaati- 
oal. What is stated in the stanza is that some of the emigrants 
to Datapura devoted themselves to a certain calling, ^Ome to 
another, and so on In this line as read hy Mr. Fleet there is no 
word which expresses ‘ some ’. Still he begins his translation of 
it by “ some of them without enclosing the expression within 
brackets to show that it is supplied by him Without such nn 
eipiession the line looks awkward ; and it cannot be supplied or 
understood by the rules of grammar. All these difiKoulties, how- 
ever, disappear when we have the true reading of the original 
Inscription before us. That true reading is 

The ? of imi is not distinct. Mr. Fleet’s w is distinctly 
’"T In the photograph, and the left hand stroke representing T is 
also visible though it is not distinct ; so that this is What he 
reads as is distinctly m with the sn traceable though not dis- 
tinct; his f is distinctly ^ ; and his ^ is the second stroke 
necessary for ^ being wanting. The T on ’t is not distinct, but 
it must have originally existed in the little white space above 
which represents a flaw in the stone. If we compare the present ’ 
word with which occurs in the beginning of the seventh 
line and which Mr. Fleet has read properly, we shall have no 
doubt whatever that the true reading is that given by me. Atiit 
now the sense is also right, for it is this — “ Some were thoroughly 
conversant with Music ( the art of Gandbarvas ) which is agree- 
able to the ear 

P. 85, 1. 31. Being “ poBsessed of charming wives ” appears 
in Mr. Fleet s translation as one of the excellences of some of the 
settlers in Dasapura, along with wisdom and famous lineage This 
could scarcely be an excellence in them, at least it is not so, 
according to .^dian notions. Besides which is Mr. Fleet’^ 
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raiding is quite ungraminqtica!. As a Bahuvrlhi adieotive 
qualifying it ought to he by PSnini V. 4. 153. This 

reading therefore ia not correct But the word ie illegihle in the 
01 ^ of the Inscription ; and 1 cannot say for certain what it 
mustba It may be ‘ having cbaziming bodiaa or forms ’ 

ox ' possessed of pleasing prosperity The former is 

more probable. 

P. 85, 11. 36-37. 911^: in the second P&da and the whole third 
Psda i of a stanza in line 11 of the Inscrip- 

tion have not been translated. 

P. 86, 1. 13. Here we have “ who fulfilled his promises to the 
miserable and distressed." Virtue consists In fuldlling one's pro- 
mise to every body, and not to persons in certain conditions only. 
Besides, it is not the fulfilment of a promise made to them that 
we should expect to find spoken of in conneetion with the mis- 
erable and the afflicted. Mr Fleet's reading which he thus 
translates is f TinWRsunitt. He does not find the bii vf in the 
original, but supplies ii cannot mean “ he who fulfils his 

promise." If it is a Sanskrit expression at all, It can only mean 
‘ one who gives promises ' So that there is clearly some mistake 
here. If now we turn to the copy of the Inscription, we shall find 
clearly sfV for Mr. Fleet’s »v ; so that the word is ftRVW is 
' one who brings solace,’ so that what the prince did was 'to bring 
solace to the miserable and the afflicted.' 

P. 86, n. 32-33. Mr Fleet reads in line 17 of the Inscription, 
as an adjective of As such the expression is un- 
intelligible. For, ' it being necessary to take it as a Bahuvrlhi, 
it can only be dissolved as i, e. ‘that in which a 

[certain] arrangement or system is aocompained by women.’ This 
means nothing. What arrangement can that be ? What Mr. Fleet 
reads as w is clearly v. r is supplied by him as the letter is effac- 
ed in the original, bat, certainly we can as well supply H and 
read the expression i. e., ' that [ time ] in which there 

are lovely women in the house, ’ i. e when there is no separation 
beiufs^n, hqsband. sjod wife. 

Mir. Fleet traaslstea the next expression 
by “which is agreeable with the warmth of the fire of tfce 
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rays of the sun ( Bhinincr ) in the glens/’ Is the sun agreeably 
warm in the cold weather in the glens only, and nowhere 
else ? Why should the word ‘ glens ’ be used then ? The fact 
is Mr. Fleet forgets that ^ means ‘ little, ' ‘ in a small 
degree,’ 'moderate. ’ The sense of the expression will thus be 
' which is agreeable with the moderated hast of the fire of the 
rays of the sun.’ And that the heat is moderated in the cold 
weather everybody knows. 

P.87,11.9-10 Mr. Fleet speaks here of "the close embrace 
of the large and beautiful and plump and bulky breasts and 
thighs of young men and ( their) mistresses, completely under the 
influence of love So, then, the breasts of young men were 
bulky, plump, and beautiful I Acquaintance with the descriptive 
manners and ideas of Sanskrit authors is not necessary to enable 
one to see that there is something wrong here. But if he does 
possess that, he will at once see that this must be a description of 
women and not of men as well. The original expression is 

which is equivalent to 
^ ffT ariRiar wwf Hvf shtt- 

<• It is the young men who are " completely under the 
influence of love ", and it is they who embrace the thighs, breasts 
and hips, of their beloved wives, which are bulky, beautiful, and 
plump. In the latter part must be taken as sv meaning ‘ a 
thigh’, and not TV in the sense of ' bulky,’ as Mr. Fleet takes it. 
You ha''e thus three limbs spoken of, those which are principally 
the object of description in the case of women, and there are three 
adjectives to qualify them, to be taken in order. Or the three 
adjectives might be taken as qualifying each one of the three 
limbs. 

I must here complain that a good many photo-lithographs of 
the Inscriptions in Mr. Fleet’s Volume are illegible and conse- 
quently of little use to scholars who wish to examine the 
Inscriptions for themselves. 

Note. 

Since the preceding pages were ready for the Press, I bad occa- 
sion to look into my old papers, when unexpectedly I found two 
impressions of the Morvi plate taken by Dr. Bprgess by beating; 
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a slip of thin and soft paper, a little moistened, into the letters by 
means of a small brush. In these impressions, I do find an indenta- 
tion on the left hand side of n, which is the twelfth letter in the 
fourth line from the bottom, and a small faintly indented curve 
connecting it with the upper left hand side flourish of the letter, 
showing that the second stroke necessary for the syllable ^ did 
exist in the plate. There is thus no question whatever that the 
true reading is As the original plate is not forth-coming, 

I have asked Dr. Peterson to take charge of these impressions as^ 
Secretary to the Bombay AsiaticlSooiety, and deposit them in the 
Society’s Museum, where they will be available for inspection. 



A SECOND NOTE ON THE MANDA80R INSCRIPTION 
OF NABAVA-RMAN. 


f From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XLII, 1913, pp. 199f. } 

In my artiote on the epoch of the Gupta era published in 
Jour. Bom. As. Soc., Vol. XVII', I have stated, “ the date 493 
ooourring'in that (M andasor) Insoription is referred to the event 
of tile Ganasthitl' of the M&lavas. What this event was exactly 
and when it took place we do not know. ” The impression of a 
new Inscription recently discovered at Mandasor, prepared by Mr. 
D B. Bhandarkar of the Archaeological Department and shown 
to me by him, enables me to make a contribution towards an 
elucidation of the point The verse giving the date is thus 
worded : — 

gik ii 

The translation is : — “the excellent quaternion of hundreds of 
years increased by sixty-one laid down authoritatively by the 
M&lava-gana and named Krta having arrived." The word 
Amn&ta means ‘ laid down authoritatively of course, — since 
what is AmnSta is to be treated with respect and scrupulously fol- 
lowed. In u»TWTV: uuTsn: i the sense is ; the Sam&mnaya (Nighantus 
or thesaurii) has been laid down ( Nirukta I 1). Similarly we 
are told in I. 20, that the later Rsis 'samamn&sisuh,' i. e, laid dov'n 
authoritatively or composed this work, and the Vedas and the 
subordinate treatises. In ( VedantB6U,^'.a 14. 25 ) 

Amnata has the same sense. In the present '’Me, therefore, the 
sense is : the year 461 has arrived which has been laid down 
authoritatively by the Gana of the MSlavas. This authoritative 
laying down cannot be predicated of this one year only but of all 
previous and subsequent years. If these years were laid down by 
the Gana, they must either be so by their having composed a long 
list, or directed that the years following a certain event should be 

1 Now included in this Volume earlier, at pp. 384 S. The quotation would 
be found on p, 398 ante — [ N. B. U. ] 
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MxiitnU'y numbered. Sinee a list must gn on ad ininitum, i. e., be 
ftftermiwAile, iAw former malposition cannot be aceepted. The 
Gaaa of the Matavse, therefore, must be supposed to have directed 
fhe’ase of an eta begfnning w.th a certain specific event. What 
hmSt be the specifi o event ? Light is thrown on this point by the 
Idllowing verse in Yatodharman's Inscription at Mandasor • — 



si'inniWh fSHShl II 


“ Five hundred and eighty-nine years written down for the 
purpose of knowing the time in consequence ( ablative ) of the 
moment [ moving cause or impelling force ( V aeia ) ] of the condi- 
tion as a Gana or compact political body of the M&lavas having 
elapsed ’’ That the word Vasa should be understood as the 
moment or impelling caruse is confirmed by the manner in which 
the date is given in Bandhuvarman's Mandasor Insoription. The 
words are i — 

. . II 

The sense is •' " four hundred and ninety-three years having 
elapsed since the condition ( i. e , formation ) of the M&lavas as 
a Gana.” Ganasthityd is to be taken as an ablative, the Visarga 
having been dropped in cousoquenoe of the following soft conso- 
nant. This then was an era, the impelling cause of which was 
the Sthiti of the Malavas as a Gana, that is, it was the era of the 
formation of the Malavas as a Gana, i. e., their forming a body 
corporate or body politic. 

The Malavas were originally a tribe which followed the occu- 
pation of fighting. They were soldiers by profession, and could 
enter any body’s service as such, and did not form a Gana or an 
incorporated society for political and other purposes. Yajfia- 
valkya, speaking of a person who takes away the wealth of a 
Gapa, necessarily implies that a Gana is a corporate community 
with common property and common interest ( II. 187 ). Occurring 
side by side in ibid II. 192 with Sreni a guild, and Naigama or a 
body of merchants trading with foreign countries, Gana must 
mean a body corporate of persons following the same occupation 
such ai| that of fighting ( Vijfi&nesvara and Apar&rka). 
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I trsndate Qanasthiti ae existence or condition as a (Sana. It 
should be taken as a Earmadhsraya or apposiiional com- 
pound ( nsTW^ fwriffs, i. e. or ). It cannot 

be taken as For in Bandhuvarman’s Inscription 

the expression would in that case involve 

what is called EkadeM anvaya, or the latter part would 
be a S&peksa compound, i. e., M&lavanam would have to be 
connected with gana, i e., the first or subordinate part of 
the following compound and not with Sthiti, the principal part, as 
it should be. When we take the compound as a Earmadhsraya, 
Mftlavanam is to be connected with Sthiti which is the principal 
noun as qualified by the word Gana. 

A Gana or a corporate and political union the Malavas con- 
stituted in B. C. 56, and laid down authoritatively ( Amnata ) 
that that event should be commemorated by making it the epoch 
of an era. I now proceed to shown by direct evidence what the 
condition of Malavas was in ancient times and how it changed 
subsequently as indicated by the Inscriptions we have gone over. 

In an article in this Journal,^ Vol I, p. 33, I have stated that 
Alexander the Great met in Central and Lower Punjab two tribes 
of warriors named Malii and Oxydracs. From Panini’s Sutra V. 3. 
114, and from the instances given by his commentators, it appears 
that in the Punjab there existed in ancient times two tribes of the 
names of Malavas and Esudrakas who are called Ayudhajlvins, 

1. e , sustaining themselves by the use of warlike weapons, in other 
words, who followed a soldierly profession. Under the Sutra IV. 

2. 45, Patafijali discusses why Esudraka and Malava are includ- 
ed in the group ‘ KhandikS ” and others, and in the course of the 
discussion, he and the Eatik& mention that these two tribes be- 
long to the Esatriya order — ^he, impliedly, and Easika expressly. 
Since the two names occur in the group and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first three words of a group at least come down 
from Panini himself, Esudrakas and Malavakas were known to 
P&ninl himself. 

The Malavas are mentioned in the Mahabharata also, sometimes 
among northern peoples ( II. 32. 7; 111. 5l 26 ) ; and sometimes 


2 That is, the Indian Antiquary.— [ N. B. U ] 
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among Southern, with D&kslnStyas and Avantyas (VI. 87. 6-7). It 
also mentions westerly (Pratloya) and northerly (Udicya) Malavas 
(VII. 7. 15 ; VI. 106. 7). Var&hamihira too places the M&la-vas among 
the Northern peoples inhabiting the Punjab ( Br. S. 14. 27 ). In 
speaking of a man of the name of M&lavya he represents him to 
be ruling over Malava, Bharukaccha, Eurastra, etc. ( Br. 8. 
69. 10-12 ) ; so that the Malava country is here alluded to as 
occupying the same position as it does in modern times. Kalidasa 
in his Meghaduta carries his cloud-messenger over the country 
now named Malwa but does not give that name ; and mentions 
Dasarnas, Vidisa, Avantis, UjjayinI, and Dasapura. 

So that it is clear that according to these authorities the 
M&lavas in ancient times lived in the North, that is, in the 
Punjab and that they subsequently migrated southwards. 
While in the Punjab, they were simply ayudhajlvins or pro- 
fessional soldiers, and do not seem to have formed a political 
union Their migration to the south and settlement in the 
region just to the north of the present Malwa in the modern state 
of Jaipur is evidenced by a very large number of coins found 
at Nagar near Tonk. Most of these bear the legend ‘ Malavfinam 
jaya'and some 'Malavsganasya jays.’ The very fact that coins 
were issued proclaiming the triumph of the Malavas or the MSlava- 
gana, shows that at the time when they were issued, the Malavas had 
already constituted themselves into a political unit with a rtgu- 
lar system of Government. That system appears to have been 
republican and not monarchical ; since the legends on the coins 
bear the name of the tribe and its Gana. Probably afterwards 
the names of the leaders of the Republic were engraved on the 
money that was issued, and perhaps in the course of time, the 
Republic was succeeded by a Monarchy. The Malavas gradually 
moved southwards and gave their name to the whole country now 
called Malwa. 

Another instance of a race moving from the South to 
the north’ and giving their name to the countries they occupi- 
ed from time to time is that of Gurjaras. They first settled 

1 Thus the text. But tt le evident that we have to read here “ from the 

North to the South. ” See immediately below. [ N. B. U. ] 

52 I B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. Ill ] 
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in Punjab and a district of tiiat Province is called Gujarata 
to this day. Then they migrated southvrards by western Bajapu- 
tana which was formerly called OurjaratrS or the protector of the 
Gurjaras. This name, however, that part of the country soon lost, 
and in the form of Gujarat it was transferred to a southern 
province which is now called by that name. 

The years of the era founded by the Malava republican body 
had the name Krta given to them according to the new Insorip* 
tion, and there are two dates at least in which the years are given 
with the epithet Krtesu prefixed to them. In the absence of any 
specific information we can only suppose that they were called 
Krta, because they were “made or prepared ’* for marking dates 
by the Malava governmeni. , 



A MEMORANDUM ON SOME ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS 

FOUND IN A MOUND AND IN THE BRAHMAPURI 
HILL, NEAR KOLHAPUR. 

[ From the Journal of the Bomba}' Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1880, pp. 147ff.] 

( The paper was read before the Society on 9kh November 1878 ) 

The stone box found at Kolhapur contained a casket made of 
crystal This casket must have contained a relic. Such caskets 
of relics placed in stone receptacles of various shapes are found 
in Buddhistic Stupas or topes in all parts of the country, including 
Afghanistan. In the topes Nos 2 and 3 at Sanchi, the receptacles 
found by General Cunningham were stone boxes of the same 
shape as the one before us ( see his Bhilsa Topes, pp. 286 and 297); 
while those discovered by him at Manikyal in the Punjab and at 
Kiyul in Behar had the shape of a Stupa ( see Arch. Reports, 
vol. II, p. 167, and vol. Ill, p 157 ). The caskets found at 
Manikyal and in a tope at Sonari, near Bhilsa, were, like the 
Kolhapur one, made of crystal, those at Kiyul of gold and silver, 
while those at Sanchi of steatite. The mound, therefore, at 
Kolhapur, which contained this receptacle of a relic-casket, must 
have an old Stupa buried in it about that part where the receptacle 
was found, and this is confirmed by the fact of the workmen who 
dug this'out having come across some brickwork while they were 
doing so. The whole mound itself cannot, I think, be the Stupa ; 
for while the diameter of the mound is about eighty feet. Its 
height is only about eight Even making allowance for the 
possibility of the Stupa’s having sunk into the earth, the diameter 
is out of proportion to the height. Very likely, therefore, along 
with a Stupa some other structures, such as Viharas or chapels 
and cells for the Buddhist mendicants, of the nature of those 
found by General Cunningham at Jamalgarhi ( Arch. Reports, 
vol. V, p. 47 ), are buried in the mound. 

The articles found in the Brahmapuri Hill contain amongst 
them objects of Buddhistic adoration, and also what may be called 
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the apparatus of Buddhistic worship. We have an image of a 
Stupa or Caitya, several circular things which look like prayer* 
wheels, and a flower or incense pot. Along with these, a number 
of old copper or lead coins were also found, and of these twenty 
have been presented to the Society. The metallic vessel which 
contained these articles was, we are told, found between two 
brick walls about eight feet apart " These must be the walls of a 
hollow parallelepiped, or a well such as was found by (General 
Ventura in the great tope at Manikyal, at a distance of twelve 
feet from the top. The depth of this well was thirteen feet, 
and its length and breadth ten ; that is, the walls of the well were 
ten feet apart. At its bottom was found a copper vessel, just like 
the Kolhapur one, containing coins, a gold ring, and other articles 
( see Mr. Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep, vol. I, pp 93-96, and Arch. 
Reports, vol V, pi. xxii.). I therefore think that the Brahmapuri 
hill also has a Stupa buried in it at this place. From the fact 
that a hoard of coins was found in the vicinity of this some years 
ago, and from other indications, it appears that the Brahmapuri 
hill conceals the ruins of an old city. Everywhere in India we 
find such ruins in the form of mounds or hillocks ; and in some 
places the new cities are built on these hillocks, that is, on the 
ruins of the old. 

If excavations are made in other parts of the mound and the 
hill at Kolhapur, and deeper diggings at the places where the relic- 
box and the copper vessel were found, I have little doubt that 
traces of ancient buildings and several interesting articles will 
be found. 

The characters on the lid of the casket-receptacle are older 
than those of the times of the later Andhrabhrtyas, and are to be 
referred to the first or second century of the Christian era. The 
Inscription may be translated: “The gift of Bramha caused to be 
constructed by Dhamagutta ( Dharmagupta ).'’ This must refer 
to the Stupa. 

The coins sent to us are of two sizes, ten larger and ten smaller. 
On the obverse of the former we have a bow and an arrow, and 
round it the following legend “Of the 

king Gotamiputa Vidivayakura. ’’ The ^ appears as f% in some 
of the specimens. On the reverse we have a Caitya composed of 
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rows of semi-oiroles with a tree on the right hand side, a Svastika 
above, and a pedestal below with a wavy or serpentine line. The 
Svastika is indistinct on some of the pieces. Of the smaller ones 
four bear the same legend as the above ; but the tree on the 
reverse is above the Oaitya, and the Svastika on the left side. 
The others bear the same device on the obverse and the reverse, 
but the legend on Uiree of them is “ Of the 

king V&sithiputa Vidivayakura ; " on two, “ Of 

the king Madbarlputa Sevalakura ; ” and that on one is imper- 
fect. These coins belong to the same species as those des- 
cribed by Pandit Bhagvanlal in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and by Mr. Thomas 
in the Indian Antiquary for September 1877. The kings 
Gotamiputa, Vaslthlputa, and Madhariputa belonged to the 
Andbrabhitya or SS.taviihana dynasty, and their names occur on 
the Inscriptions at Nasik, Eanheri, Nanaghata and Junnar. But 
the words or names Vidiv&yakura and Sevalakura do not occur 
either in the Inscriptions or on the coins found near Dharanikot, 
in Tailahgana, figured and described by Sir Walter Elliot in the 
Madras Literary Journal, vol. Ill, nor on those belonging to the 
same gentleman and described by Mr E. Thomas in the paper 
I have spoken of. The legends on the latter have, after Gotami- 
putasa, Siriyafina Satakanisa, and after V&sithiputasa, some 
letters which certainly must he read as Putumavisa. This name 
occurs independently without the words Vasithiputasa on another 
coin in the same collection. The device of the Caitya occurs on 
the obverse of th^, but instead of the Svastika we have a cres- 
cent on the top, and of the tree, a conch shell ; while on the other 
side we have, instead of the bow and arrow, sometimes a horse, 
and sometimes four wheels joined by a cross. Clearly, then, the 
Eastern or Tailangana series is different from the Western or 
Eolhapur series ; and they must have been struck at different 
mints. As I have shown in my paper on the Nasik Insoriptions, 
the capital of the Andhrabhrtya kings was Dhanakataka, which 
General Cunningham has identified with Dharanikot, in Tailan- 
gana, in the vicinity of which the Eastern coins were found. 
The Western, therefore, which are somewhat different from them 
in type, were probably stuck on this side of the country 
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by the^vioeroye of those kings deputed to govern these provinoeg, 
and the names Vidiv&yakura and Sevalakura are probably the 
names of these viceroys, i. e , the legends bear the names of the 
kings as well as of their representatives in this part of the 
country. The number of coins of Qotamiputa is so large that he 
appears to me to be the later Qotamiputa, whose proper name was 
YajfiasrI, and I agree with Pandit Bhagvanlal in thinking that 
Madharlputa was the son of Pudumayi or Vasithlputa, named 
Sivasrl in the Puranas. 

The following correspondence regarding the place of discovery 
&c., of these Antiquarian Remains was published in the JBBRAS 
in a foot-note as a part of this paper. — [ N. B. U ] 


No. 6686 OF 1877. 

Political Department. 

Bombay Castle, 29tb November 1877, 

From JOHN JARDINE, Esq. 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay, 

To THE secretary, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to forward 
to you herewith copy of a letter from the Political Agent, Kolhapur and 
Southern Maratha Country, No. 650, dated the 16th instant, and of its 
accompaniment, and to intimate that Colonel Schneider has been requested to 
send to you direct the stone box and the contents referred to by him. 

2. The sketch alluded to in para 4 of the State Karbhari’s letter is also 
appended. 

T have &o , 

(Signed) JOHN JARDINE 
Acting Secretary to Government. 


No. 650 OF 1877. 


From Colonel F SCHNEIDER, 


Political Agent's Office, 

Kolhapur, 16th November, 1877 


Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M Country. 
TO C. GONNE, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


Sir, — I have the honour to forward the accompanying papers received from 
the State Karbhari of Kolhapur relating to a stone box found , underground in 
one of the State gardens at Kolhapur, and to request ,that they may be for- 
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warded to the Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for informa- 
tion, The box and the contents will be sent to the Society direct cn receipt 
of Government instructions. 

I have &c , 

( Signed ) F SCHNEIDER 

Political Agent, 
Kolhapur and S M. Country 


No. 800 OF 1877. 

From MAHADBO WASUDEO BARVE, 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur. 

To COLONEL F. SCHNEIDER. 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and b M Counti y 

Kolhapur, 16ili November, 1877 

bIR, — I h ive the honoui to submit a short report on the discovery of a stone 
box be iring an Inscription in the M3gadhi dialect, and holding m it a small 
c islet made of a tiansparent stone or crystal Sphitika in theKharala Garden, 
situated on the eastern slope of the to*n of Kolhapur This inte esting dis- 
toveiy took place on 27tli Ottober, 1877 undei the folloAing ciuumstanres 

j The ground about the little buiiglow in the said garden is lately being 
put into order ind, to make the place even, extra earth a as required tor tilling 
up the gaijs which lav here and theie The convicts who welt engaged ill 
preparing the ground weie ordered to take the earth for this purpose from a 
small piece of rising ground which stood uncultivated at the distance of about 
350 yaids to the east of the bunglow, and which Aas shaded Aith a babul-tfee 
groAii over it '1 his rising ground a as in the shape of a gently sloping irregu 
lar-shaped mound about eighty feet lu diametei, its height uoAheie exceeding 
seven or eight feet over the level of the adjoining helds It was overgrown 
with grass, and appeared a proper place from whence to take supplies of earth 
required clseahere About a foot beneath the grassy surface, the spade eiicoaii- 
tered a layer of burnt bricks, which excited curiosity Nothing extraordinary 
was at first expected, as burnt bricks are often discovered in several places in 
and about the tc wn being the remnants of old brick clamps or mounds of ruined 
brick structure In the course of digging, the convicts came to ahat ippeared 
to he a block of -tune, which they at once turned up by thrusting a crowbar 
under It When it was extricated from the surrounding bricks it was found to 
bo a box consisting of two pieces, one a hollow quadrangular stone trough 
of soft red laferite, as is found in the bed of the Paiicaganga rive ' hers hold- 
ing a small transpa'ent crystalline casket within, and the other a lid of the 
same atone exactly hllmg the mouth of the trough. But unfortunately the act 
of extrication proved so violent that before it was discovered to be a box the lid 
fell off, and the imlide transparent casket w<is thrown out, which broke into 
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two pieoe*. Its contents, if at all any, were evidently scattered abont and loet, 
and escaped the sight of those present at the time. The oironmstanoo was 
reported soon after, and I repaired to the spot and made the Beoeaeary in* 
quiries. Some old letters were seen engraved on the inside of the lid, and a 
facsimile of the Inscription was made and sent to Mr. Bhagvanlal Pandit, of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay, wbo has considerable expenence in deci- 
phering old Inscriptions. 

3. Mr. Pandit Bhagvanlal is of opinion that the Inscription is in MBgadhI 
characters, and consists of the follo-wing words . — 

From the characters employed, the Inscription appears to be two thousand 
years old, or even older still, and seems to be a monument of the veneration in 
which the remains of Buddha were held by his followers long after the NirvSpa 
or decease of their great founder. The NirvSpa took place about 500 or 450 
before the Christian era, and the remains were buried in four places, namely, 

(1) Eu^l Nagara, in the Gorakhpur District, where the dead body was burnt; 

(2) GayS Ksetra, where Buddha received his education ; (3) Benares or KBiii 
Kfetra, where he first proclaimed the tenets of his religion; and (4) Eapila- 
vastu, in the Gorakhpur District, where he was born. Splendid tombs were con- 
structed to protect these remains, but m the time of king Aioka, about 225 
years after Buddha, the devotional feehng ran so high, that the remains were 
taken out of the several tombs, .ind distributeu among the numerous disciples 
scattered over the whole country The fortunate receivers of these precious 
relics, which consisted generally of ashes or bones of the body of Buddha, 
carefully deposited their invaluable possessions in gold or marble caskets, 
which were securelv placed in stone receptacles prepared for the purpose, the 
whole being protected by mounds of bricks or stones. 

All these circunistaiices closely correspond with the pariiculurs of the 
present discovery. 

4. I beg to append a sketch of the ground with the bunglow standing on it, 
and of the mound wherein the box was discovered, also drawings of the box 
and of the little casket. Perhaps a careful reading of the above by Mr. Bhag- 
vanlal Pandit, or some other gentlemen well versed in deciphering such hiero- 
glyphics and Inscriptions, will throw mdre light on the subject ; and I beg that 
this brief account may be submitted to Government, that the same may be 
referred to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

5. The stone box and c.iskot .to well preserved, and kept here. A careful 
search was niade in the brick mound and the surrounding ground, but nothing 
of any importance Was discovered 

1 have'&c. 

( Signed ) MAH ADEO WA8UDEO BARVE, 

State Karbbarit Kolhapur. 
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No. 7020 OF 1877. 

FOUTIOAL DSFARTHENT. 
Bombay Castle, 18th December, 1877. 

FBOy JOHN JARD NE, Esq., 

Acting Secretary to Oovernment, Bombay, 

To The SECRETARY, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Bib, — ^I am directed by His Excellency the Governor m Council to forward 
to you herewith a copy of a letter ( with acoompanimei ts in original ) from 
the Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern Maratha Country, No. 695, dated 
the 8th instant, together with the parcel of coins and other articles of anti- 
quarian interest therein referred to. and to request that they may be brought 
to the notice of the President and Members. 


I have, &c, 

( Signed ) JOHN JARDINE, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 


No. 695 OF 1877. 

Fbom Colonel F sohNeIDBR, 

Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country, 

To JOHN JARDINE. Esq , 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Political Agent's Office, Kolhapur, 

Bhirol, 8th December, 1877. 


Political Department. 


Sib,— I have the honour to forward the accompanying papers received 
from the State Karbhan of Kolhapur, regarding the discovery of old coins 
and other articles of antiquarian interest on the Brahamapuri Hill, near the 
town of Kolhapur, and to request that they may be forwarded to the Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for information. 


8. The articles alluded to in the Karbhan's report have been sent by 
parcel post. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. SCHNEIDER, 
Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 


(3 I R. 0. Bbandarkgr’s Works, V«l. Jtl. ] 
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No. 983 OF 187’. 

From MAHADHO WASUDSO BABVE, 

State Karbbari, Kolhapur. 


To COLONEL F. SCHNEIDER. 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, 6th December, 1877. 

SiH,— I have the honour to report the dieoovery of a copper veesel con- 
taining some lead and copper coins, metallic veaaels, and articles of various 
sises and shapes, and some gold beads and pieces of gold ornaments, which 
was found buried underground about six feet below the surface of the earth on 
the top of the Brahmapuri Hill, situated on tfae north-western side of the 
town of Kolhapur close to the river PaficagangS This treasure of old 
and interesting antiquities was found under the following circumstances. 

S. There is a bridge under ci nstruction over this river, and the bill itself 
forms the eastern abutment side of it. Some cuttings in the hill were made 
about four years back, to provide easy approarhes, and in one of those some 
lead and copper coins were then discovered, a few of which wore at the time 
sent to the Boyal Asiatic Society. For a few days past, some convicts have 
been at work here, effecting a further cutting for the wing walls of the hill- 
aide abutment pier, and on the S2nd November 1877, in the course of digging, 
they came to some metallic vessel, which was afterwards carefully unearthed 
and extricated. The rim of the vessel was sunk inside under the pressure of 
the earth above It, and the pan bad so far corroded, evidently owing to its 
being embedded in earth for centuries past, that its mouthpiece was found 
almost separated from the bcdy. In the pan were found the undermentioned 
articles .— 

(a) Brass or KSifasa metal vessels of various shapes, such as are to be seen 
in old Jain temples In connection with idol-worship. Kany <f 
them, of the shape of saucers, are very thin and much oxidised 
and urumbled ; others with ornamental mouldings on. 

(h) Several lead and copper coins having impressions on both sides quite 

like those that were found on the same hill in 
1,868 lead, 100 copper. 1873. 

(c) Amongst the mass of earth and coins were found some perforated 

beads of gold, and pieces of gold ear oma- 
Cold beads, 33. ments well worked up. The metal is found to 

be superior gold. The beads are composed of 
^iece of orrapnents, 4. twelve concave sides each, and are hollow 
in' ids 
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3. Th« digging exposed some old brtok work, end the oopper pen was lying 
between two brick wells about eight feet apart, which probably formed part 
of some building of the time The top of the hill was, it appears, onoe in* 
habited by oertain people, which is evident from the brick stuotures that are 
discovered here and there. Tradition goes that the place was deserted about 
seven hundred years ago by the Jains as a place of residence, and the anti* 
quitles now found may have been the property of some party who had tp give 
up his house abruptly and leave everything behind Re was probabiy a brasier, 
who made castings of such utensils. Some of those now discovered look 
as if they were simply taken out of the oast moulds and left unfinished. Close 
by, the pieces of some metallic vessel were unearthed subsequently. The 
metal is evidently copper, and a few pieces are herewith submitted. 

4. 1 beg to append photographs of some of the vessels and pieces that 
were found entire, as also of the big pan, all of which were arranged for the 
purpose on a camp table , also drawings to ^ansfer-linen of the same. 

5. I beg also to forward ten coins of each sort, lead and oopper, having 
the best impression on, and four gold beads and two pieces of the gold of the 
ear ornament. All the remaining articles aire retained here for exhibition at 
the State Museum at the Town Hall * 

I have, Ac., > 

{ S-gned ) MAHADEO WA8UDEO BABVE. 


1 The photographs, plans &e, referred to in this report, are not reproduced 
hqre. I N. B. U. ] 
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PLATE GRANT. 


[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume 1, 1872, pp. 365f. ] 

The genealogy of the kings of Cera as given in the grant is '• — 

1. Eon^ani L 

2. Madhava L 

3. Hari Varmraa. 

4. Visnu Gopa. 

I 

5. M&dhava 11. 

I 

6. Eongani If. 

These names agree with the 8th to 12th and 15th given by 
Prof. Dowson from the Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion. But the fifth in the above list Is represented in the chronicle 
as Visnu Gopa's adopted son, and a very short tenure is assigned 
to him, for he had to give place to Ersna Varmma, a son after- 
wards born to Visnu Gopa. This Ersna Varmma and the next 
king Dindikara, son of Eulati Raya of the family of Visnu Gopa, 
are not given in the grant. The sixth king Eongani is placed 
after Dindik&ra in the Tamil chronicle, and is mentioned as the 
eon of Ersna Varmma’s younger sister. As hie relationship with 
any other king of the dynasty is not given, it is to be understood 
that the Ersna Varmma here meant is the one who is represented 
in the list as the son of Visnu Gopa. But in the grant before us, 
he is mentioned as the son of Madhava, represented in the chroni- 
cle as the adopted son of Visnu Gopa, and the Ersna Varmma 
whose nephew he was, is spoken of distictly as “ the sun in the 
sky of the prosperous race of the Eadambas.” In this place there- 
fore the grant givea us information, while the chronicle, as appears 
from the abstract, is silent 

The date of the grant is 388. 'What era is meant we do not 
know. The dates in the chronicle are in the Saka era, from which 
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it appears likely that this is also to be referred to that era. If so 
the date is 466 A. d. K^sna Varma of the Kadamba race is very 
likely the second in Mr. Elliot’s list, since there is no other of 
that name in the list. His date also is thus fixe d by this grant 
to be 466 A P or thereabouts. Mr. Elliot assigns to the pre« 
decessor of this king the date 500 or 520 Saka, i. e , 578 or 598 
A D., but his sources of information regarding this dynasty were 
so scanty that very little faith can be placed in the date. 

Prof. Dowson’s abstract assigns to Eohgani II, the last king in 
the above list, 288 Saka, that is, he is placed a hundred years 
before he actually flourished according to the grant. But whe- 
ther this is a mistake of the chronicle itself, I cannot say The 
accession of the fourth king after Eonsani II is represented to 
have taken place in 461 Saka The four kings then beginning 
with Kongani II reigned according to the chronicle for 173 years, 
i. e , each reign lasted for 43 years, which is very improbable, since 
each of them was his predecessor’s son But if 388, the date 
given in the grant be taken, the duration would be at least 73 
years, which would give 18 years to each king. The first date in 
Prof. Dowson’s abstract must therefore be considered to be an 
error, while the second may be depended on. The Professor con- 
siders all the dates to be loo early and proposes new ones. But 
Prof. Lassen inclines to defend the chronology of the chronicle,* 
which is supported by this grant. 


• Lassen ( Alterthumskunde, II, p 1017-18 ) says — ‘ With reference to the 
chronology it must be remarked that, besides quoting the years in which 
grants of land were made by the princes whose acts are narrated, there 
occurs also mention of the years according to the cycle of sixty years in 
use in the Deccan, which may be regarded as evidences that the unknown 
writer of the work in question found a well arranged chronology for the 
reigns of the kings whose acts he has described. According to the dates 
of his land-grants, Malladeva, the twenty-eighth king of Cera, reigned in 
the years 878 and 898, the seventh, Vikramadeva I in the year 178. 
These dates give a total rule of more than seven hundred and twenty years 
for twenty-two princes, — for these dates cannot be regarded as the first 
and last years of the reigns of the two kings. Hence each sovereign 
would have ruled on an average about thirty-three years, a period which 
certainly seems inadmissible, because the utmost average length of the 
reigns of Indian kings amounts only to twenty-five years { Thomas, 
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JBAS, VoL XIL p. 36 ). From this difficulty, ire hare two ways of esoape. 
The first is by supposing that the reigns of the Cera kings hare been 
lengthened in order to gire them a higher antiquity, and starting from the 
fixed datum of the subjugati on of the Cera sorereigns about 900, to shorten 
the period so that Vikrama I should reign [ as Dowson supposes ] only in 
the 6tb century. Against this hypothesis it may be obserred that in such 
a ease the supposition would hare to be made, that the author of the 
history of these kings had wilfully falsified the numbers of the Insorip- 
tlons, or bad read them wrongly, which, considering the acknowledged 
exoellenoy of bis work does not appear to me admissible. It should also 
be remarked further that the contemporary of Vikrama I of Cera, was the 
PBpdya king Vaihiaiiekara, who probably reigned in the second century 
[ see Wilson, JRA8, V.il, III, p, 215 ]. I considered it proper therefore to 
follow a different course and to support the traditional chronology 
as beiog upon the whole correct. My reasons for this are as follows :-~ 
Of the BellBla king it has already been noticed ( Bowson, in JRAS, Vol. 
VIII, p. 24 ], that they reigned on an average nearly 30 years, so that a 
somewhat longer duration appears admissible in this case. Secondly, it 
must be remarked that it is true that of the Cera princes only two ( the 
I3th and 14th ) had short reigns, and two others ( the 11th and 37th ) 
al dioated the throne, but one ( the 8th ) reigned fifty-one years, and one 
( the IS'd ) was the great grandson of his predecessor, so 
that to him a tolerably long rule may be allowed. Only against the com- 
menoement of the dynasty and against the first date can a valid objection 
be raised. The 5th king, Qovinda, is said to have made'a grant of land in 
the 4th year of the Sukas or in 82 A D , it may, however, be legitimately 
doubted whether this chronology had come into use in the Bouthsm 
districts of India so soon after its establishment. To the insecurity of the 
chronology of the earliest period of the kings of Cera also, the circum- 
stance that of the fifth it was only known that be was of the same descent 
as his four predecessors but that bis father was not , known — bears testi- 
mony. We can scarcely go far wrong, however, if we plaoe.tbe rise of the 
Cera dynasty back in the commencement of our era, because at that time 
the two ad 3 oining kingdoms of the PBpdyas and Cola already existed. 

Lassen's notices of the Cera kings, ( both in II, pp. 1017-1080, and IV, 
pp. 343-245 ) are founded almost exclusively on Dowson’s article above 
referred to. [ This note is by the Ediior of the Indian Antiquary. R. B. U. ] 



A NOTE ON THE GANJAM ROCK INSCRIPTION. 

I From tile Indian Antiquary, Volume 1, 1872 pp. 221f. ] 

The Ganjam Inscription is in four large teblets, and each of 
the four sheets of lithographs published by the Madras Govern- 
ment represents one. On comparing them with the published 
transcripts of the Asoka Inscriptions, I find that the first two 
sheets contain the celebrated edicLs discovered at Girnar, Bhauli 
and Kapurdi-Giri. Wherever there are differences in the copies 
of the Inscriptions from these three places, this agrees, as might 
be expected, with that at Bhauli. It is much to be regretted that 
it is worn away in many places ; still it will be of use in clearing 
up seme of the many difficulties attending on a correct interpre- 
tation of the Asoka Inscriptions. 

The Girnar copy of the edicts consists of fourteen tablets. In 
the present Inscription, each line of which contains on an average 
about 52 letters, the first tablet is entire, and occupies four lines 
and a quarter The second, of four lines, has lost about 12 letters 
towards the end in each line. The third extends over three lines 
and a quarter, but of these nearly one half of each line is effaced. 
Each of the first five lines of the fourth tablet has lost one-half, 
while the sixth and seventh have lost more, and in the eigth line, 
which ends the tablet three words are wanting. What remains 
of the fifth tablet is from two to seven letters in the beginning of 
each of the seven lines of which it consists. This ends the first 
sheet. The sixth tablet at the head of the second sheet is nearly 
entire, anh consists of six lines and three quarters, the seventh 
occupies two lines, the second of which has got only twenty let- 
ters in the middle, but the first is nearly entire, having lost only 
some two or three letters. Each of the first three lines of the 
eighth tablet has got a few letters in the beginning, in the middle 
and at the end. The fourth line ought to consist only of eleven 
letters, of which we have ten. But the transcriber puts down dots 
after the tenth letter up to about the end of the line, where he 
gives the letter Ann&yeca, which are the final letters of the first 
line of t^ie next tablet, and oonscquently do not tflong to tb8 
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eighth : and in the sheet before us they occur at the end of that line 
also. This may be a mistake either of the original engraver or of 
the transcriber. The ninth tablet consists of six lines all mutilat- 
ed ; about one-third only or a little more in one or two cases, be- 
ing preserved. The tenth tablet has lost the first halves of the 
three lines composing it. The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Girnar tablets are wanting both in Dhauli Inscription and in the 
present one. The fourteenth however, occurs here though apparen- 
tly it is wanting at Dhauli ; but more than half of each of the two 
lines, of which it consisted, is effaced. 

The Inscriptions in the third and the fourth sheets correspond 
to the separate edicts at Dhauli translated by Prinsep and after 
him by M. Burnouf. The readings in these have been so un- 
satisfactory that the discovery of the same or nearly the same 
edicts at Ganjam cannot but be welcome to all students of Ind'an 
Antiquities. But we fear these sheets will not be of much use 
in clearing up the difficulties. The letters in them are in many 
cases ill-formed and imperfect , for instance, where we ought to 
have Devanam piye hevamaha,- we bad in the third sheet, 
Devalam piye pevam ha, and in the fourth, Devanam naye hevam 
anha. The first D in this latter is unlike the usual D or any 
other known letter The small strokes which mark the vowels 
and distinguish, in a few cases, one letter from another are not so 
carefully copied as is desirable. Mr. Graham says “ The third 
and fourth Inscriptions are regularly wormeaten away, evidently 
by rain and atmospheric effects. A good deal of the right hand 
edges of both has been almost totally obliterated with here and 
there a letter or the suggestion of one remaining.” The trans- 
cript on the third sheet, however, is more legible than that on the 
fourth. And with greater care it is perhaps not impossible to 
obtain still better transcript It is to be hoped the Madras 
Government, which has already exhibited so laudable a zeal in 
this matter, will again attempt to secure better copies. 



A TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
BUDDHISTIC INSCRIPTION AT OHOSRAWAN 


[ From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Volume XLI, part I (History, Literature &c), 1873, pages 371-74.] 

The following Transcript and Translation was published by 
A. M. Broadley in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in his account of the Buddhistic Remains of Bihar, pp.366ff. 
Broadley says . — “ The village of Ghosrawan lies exactly six 
miles to the north->east of the Indrasaila peak at Oiryak, eight 

miles to the east of the great Nalanda monastery and ten 

miles North-east of the ruins of R&jagrha”. The Inscription 
was discovered on a “ fine piece of black basalt to the east of a 
mound near the ruins of the Ghosrawan Vihara and temple 
A reading and translation of this Inscription was secured also, 
from Babu Rajendralal Mitra, the famous scholar of Bengal con* 
temporary with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Rajendralal’s Transcript 
and Translation appears at pp. 368-271 of the same Journal. 

~[ N. B. U. J 

TBANSCBIJ'T 

I tJVlfgsTf ^ 

’fWsrra’T: ii *r- X 

*K4I? I ?Tt|' i^'HinH^ld[<ill^H^id'>i**il 

KR TRB# ^ H I [1 ] [1] ¥«TI B yJh 1- v 

fpgi WR tp«5wi *ra^( I vrfWfRsan g- 

uwi: II fnwrrmsn- 
trg 3R; jfiTi ftWl ^ ^i?5 i 

^ ftrtip, JW3«igf gn?iwgsm»^- ^ 

**T Hfll^it I ( five letters illegible ) *tu?t 

|t^TnRJT3*P'«i M 

(4 ( R. O. Bhandsrkar's Works, Vol. III. ] 
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?R[f n 

Nif^gTPTfTii#^ I If? 7r«^ts*Il^?rRl^T(5^e|^ ^ 

Jf’ f??(f II 51 ^ RI^iWlT: «fl^??I?53N* 

!TTN<ra»TjpT: I *inm: ^ 1 « 

nr:jihu iTi^ II rH^(Tif»w«T: 

N Ml *Ti?!*?nTrT<rR!STPI MfR Hf l?»»^ ? I^SIrR I iwifl ^ 1 


«fi*iwwcra*|i^ 3 i»rr 

II sTra5?*n ^ «rR?T«?i%% ?if«n <ifin i x 
i5§,WiT?T^f^MTfSn I 33Iil%?Ti5k 

R?? ?: Hw hMpt ninM: spiRfi: ii MiiPit i|m«Tri 

ns 

^ n? Jr %,rn iri?: i wicH<n*5?ruPn- 

^R?g?N<TNr#ft: H fRfl^- nr 

^a[i*ifie=(T Mf*Tnisit%c!R*n^^7«rwTiRifT ii M nn 

[ J ] N«rR?rr B»=iffNl 

N? n5ifib?i^^ [ ! ] swi i arsRi^T Ml 

Mni^ f??T«RiTN^r^ n v 

*R ?!|.f.*^M II ifi'IHHPf- 


M gfw [ ’ ] ’f? ^Il^fit i^R ^TfiiTimiTP^ [ ! ] n^ 

*Jt)<im*IR ^IRiMii^ 'SRTiiVM^? 

^ II NPir^" RiR^n#! n c 

7i<Tf7i I inii^lRfm 

*T,TRRSiir Ni?^i?iMi?f^*ig gpR ii n \ 

1 The Rev. Dr. J. Wenger who kindly undertook the lahorious taek of oor* 
recting the proofs of these Inscriptions, remarks that the word VKsanau- 
vana does not occur in the text. The word actually used is Ja^ovarmapura, 
Varma being the title of a dynasty of kings. VBsanauvana may of course 
be a synonym. The Inscription appears to be metrical, but has not been 
printed as such. Strange to say, tbe Sanskrit is far purer than is usually 
found in Inscriptions of the FBla kings. ( This note is signed “ A. M. B.”, 
I. e , A M Broadley, Rsq , C. S , the author of the paper on " The Bud- 
dhistic Remains of Bihar, " in which the above Transcript and Translation 
w as included J— N. B. U. 
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TAAKSIATION. 

ViflfcayiDUB is ttie gloviow lord of Munis, wjio, by his mind, 
^IMratlnB for iibe good of >11 OMAtuMs, found out tbs systom of 
tnt(h flod who is Hba only bridge for orossing the ooean of world- 
ly esuienoes; whieh [ bridge ] the oroeodiles of sins, producing 
effflioHon, eannot epproaeh. May he the glorious being, seated 
on the seat of adamant ( Vajrfteana ) under the Bodhi tree, pro- 
tect tiM whole uniT«se,— dm, whom the fancy-born ( god of love ) 
fbttmied freas a distsBoe, as if refleetiag that there was no shame 
in it, If he single-handed were powerless to attract the mind of 
lordoftiw three worlds, when his superiors who had gathered 
together, proved unable to do so. There is a country known as 
Hagseahtra, the land of whieh is the ornament of Uttar&patha 
i Kortbem hndta ). There was a Brahman there of the name of 
ladmgttpta, ihe friend of the King, who was born in a family, 
(Qubt bad risen high The meritorious and excellent Brahman 
ehone like the moon with his spotless digits,— united to a wife, — 
( one word illegible ] a wife, of whom mention is first made by 
peoide in grixe over the stories of faitbfnl wives. From them 
was born a son who wae exceedingly thoughtful, and. whose 
mind even in childhood wae filled with thoughts of the next 
world, and even in bis house, rich in all the means of enjoyment, 
he remained unconcerned [ took to no pleasure], in order, by the 
renunciation of the world, to adopt the system of Sugata. 
'Having studied all the Vedas and reflected on the l^astras, be 
went'to the Vih&ra of Eanidca, and following him who was praise- 
wociby on aocoomt of his severity, and who was all-knowiog and 
free from passions [ two or three words illegible ], he practised, 
penance. The pupil of (me who, by his pure virtues, bad obtained 
great tens, he, Vlradevs graceful by the possession of befitting 
T^tnes, obaracter and fame, and with a lustre firee from the stains 
of Kali, was like the new moon, an object of adoration even to 
thn Munis- He once oame to the great Bodhi to pay his respects 
to the Vajr&sana ( adamantine seat ), and thence went to see the 
mendicant priests of his country to the Yatovarmapura VihSra. 
While staying here for a long time, respected by all and patroniz- 
ed by the King Devapfila, he, baring obtains^ splendour fof know- 

1 The three epithets here hare a double meapins, one applicable to the suQ. 
and the other to Viradeva- 
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ledge or power ], outfilling by his every>day rise all the quarters, 
and dispelling darkness, shone like the sun. Appointed to pro< 
teot ( govern ) Nslands, he the friend of the Bhiksu, as if he were 
bis arm, abided by his true knowledge oonoerning the CSiurdi' 
( or congregation ; Sarhgha ), and having already taken the vow 
of a l^amana, erected, for the good of the world, two crest-jewels 
in the shape of Caityas, on the crown ( summit ) of Indrataila. 
Though shining bright by means of N&landft,‘ who having been 
protected by him, had her body adorned with a splendid row of 
Vihfiras, he was praised by the good people saying “ well done, 
well done,” when he became the husband of the wife Great Fame. 
Dispelling the fever of anxiety of afflicted persons by a mere look, 
he put to shame the might of Dhanvantari,^ and was regarded as 
equal to a Ealpataru,^ by people whose desires he had fulfilled 
by granting to them all objects, wished for. By him was erected 
this house for the best thing in the world, the adamantine seat 
( Vajrfisana ), as lofty as his own mind, which the movers in the 
aerial oars mistake for a peak of KailSsa or Mandara, when they 
look at it With his desires fixed on enlightenment ( or true 
knowledge : Samhodhi ) and with a heroism rivalling his other 
qualities, he, practising liberality to the friends of all creatures by 
giving his cdl, and exercising his holy authority here, hoisted the 
banner of his fame on the two poles of his family,* { family of 
father and mother ) in Uttar&patha. Since in the shape of his 
famous deeds, he erected a staircase to ascend the place of final 
emancipation and obtained religious merit, may all people without 
exception, headed by his father and all the elder ones, attain to 
real knowledge ( Saihbodhi ) ! May the bright family of Vlradeva 
last in the world as long as the tortoise bears the earth begirt with 
the seas, as long as the Sun with bis warm rays, the destroyer of 
darkness, shines, and as long as the cool-beamed Moon renders 
the nights bright ! 

1 That la, it is of great importance to hive a united Church and to oonstmot 

VihSras for congregational purposes. 

2 Compared to a wife. 

3 Physician of the gods. 

4 A heavenly tree having the power of granting anything desired. 

5 The word “ Vaih4a ” means '• race or family ” or a “ pole or bamboo, " and 

IS hers ussd in both the senses. 
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Ait. Br£h. = Aiiaresra BrShmana. 
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( Reports ). 

Cunningham : Aroh. Report ~ Cunningham’s Reports on the 
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JASB or JBAS. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

•fBBRAS. = Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay. 

JRAS. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, London. 

P. S. and O. C. = P&li, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions. 

Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soc — Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society. 

Trans. Or. Congr. == Transactions of the Congress of Orientalists 
( held at different places in Europe ). 

Vikr. or Vikr. Ca. = VikramSnkadevaoarita, edited by G. Buhler, 
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INDEXES. 

INDEX NO. I. 

( Index of Places and Geographical Names. ) 

[ For abbreviations &a. used in this Index, see at the end of this Index ] 

j . . 

A 


Abhicchatra, a place? p. 247, 
25a,* 255. 

Adhem, = Adhi, a village near 
Xarhad, p. 280, 282,* 292. 

Afghanistan, Buddhistic relics 
found in it, p. 411. 

A^ranl, a B. near Earhad, p. 280. 

Ahmedabad, p. 137n; its Gate- 
ways Inscription, p. 213. 

Aihole Inscription, its reference 
to ELSlidssa and Mah&rAstra, 
p. 20 ; basis of the history of 
Elrtivarman, E. Ca. k., p. 68 ; its 
statement abdht the origin of 
Saka era, p. 178; its date, 
p. 204 ; its proper interpreta- 
tion, p. 205 ; composed by Jain 
Bavikirti, p. 263 ; eras and 
dates in it investigated, pp. 
264ff; 268f, 271. 

Ajanta Caves, their architecture, 
p. 358f. 

Ajara, a village in Kolhapur 
Dist., p. 172. 

Ajura, a village near Earhad, 

p. 280. 

Akar&vantI, p. 25, 41 = Eastern 
portion of Malwa, p. 25n4. 


Allahabad, p. 172. 

Ambe Inscription, p. 151, 154. 

AmranStha Temple Inscription, 
A, near Ealyan, p. 211f. 

Amravataka, a village, p. 74. 

Amar&vatl, near DhArnikot, p.49. 

Anahilapattana, p. Ill, 115. 

Anamkond, near Warangal, p.l50. 

AnadStrama in Poona, p. 275. 

Anarta, p. 39nl. 

Andhras, = Telugu country, p. . 
10; = Tailanga country, p. 150. 

Anjaneri Inscription, p. 144 ; A 
near Nasik. 

Ankulesvara, p. 248, 253,* 255; = 

. Ankleshwar in Gujarath, p. 251. 

Annigiri, made capital by Tai- 
laps II and Somesvara IV, 
Later Ca. kings, p. 125f. 

Anupa, its position according to 
Puranas and acc. to Baghu- 
vamsa, p. 25 & n4; 41; conquer- 
ed by Gotamlputra, p. 42. 

AparftntaCkas), = Northern Eon- 
kan, p.6 ; mentioned in Amka’s 
Inscriptions, pp. 17ff, 17n, 21f, 
25 & n 4; 41 ; conquered by 
Gotamlputra, p. 42. 

ArySvarta, as defined by Manu 
and Patafijalij p. 7. 

Asika, a province, p. 25. 

Asmaka, a province, p. 25 & nS, 


Alupai, a town on the Malabar 
coast, p. 70n3. 

65 I B, G. Rhandarkar’s Works, Vol HI. J 
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liviQik&putragi&niB, a place, 

p. 228* 

Atkur Inscription, p. 279 & n3. 
296, 298n, 310. 

Avantl,= District about TTjjayin!, 
mentioned by F&nini, p. 12 ; 
mentioned in Purfinas as on 
the back of the Vindhya ; ibid, 
p. 17; conquered by Ootaml- 
pntra, p. 42. 

Avantyaa, mentioned in the 
MahKbbarata, p. 409. 

Ayodhyl, as tiie original ( legen- 
dary ) place of C&Iukyas, p. 66; 
their capital, p. 67. 

B 

Badachi, a village near Athani;= 
Battaci p. 342; See also Yadaci 
and Battaci. 

Badami, Capital of Early Cslu* 
kyas, p. 208. 

Badeimi Temple ( = Visnu nave ) 
Inscription, p. 52; the temple 
built by Mangallsa Cfi. K., p. 
68f., 204f., p. 208, p. 269f; date 
of the msoription, p. 68f; its 
statement about the origin of 
the Saka Era, p. 177? inscribed 
at the order of Mangallsa, p. 
262. (another?) inscription of 
Vijay&ditya, Early. Oa.K. there, 
p. 79. See also VitSpipura. 

Badhrlra [or Vadhrlra] Orima, 
a village; =Berdi near Moh- 
gaon, (q. v.) In the Nagapura- i 
Kandivardhana Diet. p. 298 i 
300,* 305, 311, 316,* 317. ’ I 

Bftgewadi, a village, p. 158. 


Bagumbra, p. 321. See under 
Umbara also. 

Baithana, capital of Siro Fole- 
mios p. 183;=Faitban, q. v. 

Balagiihim iBBorlptioii, p. 132. 

Balegrama, a village, = modern 
Belgsnm Tarhala near Igat- 
puri, p. 73; 272,* 273. 

Bali Island, Hinduism confined 
to it, p. 362. 

Banavtsll ^Vanavasl) in North 
Eanara, p. 68, 210f; capital of 
Kadambas, attacked by Pnta> 
kesi II, Early Oa, E., p. 70; B. 
as name of a country, p. 59; in* 
Boription at B. p. 46; 116, 118f., 
125, 169. Banavaslpuravara- 
dhlsvara, a title of rulers of 
Goa, p. 169. See also VanavasI 
and Yaijayantl. 

Bapatlyaka Satkka Esetra, name 
of a field (twice) p. 228*. 

Barpasaya, place where Usava* 
data made his charities, p. 371. 

Baroda copperplate inscription; 
its statement about the Ela< 
pura mount (Eailaaa) Temple, 
pp. 385-338; p. 88n, 308 ; other 
B. grants p. 86, 92; 320. 

BarugaBa,= Broach pAS. See ailso 
Bharukaccha and Bhygukac- 
(dia. 

Batavia, p. 355. 

Battaci, a village in the £apa> 
mvade country, p. 341, 342; 
B Badachi, q. v. 

Bavyasthaviraka Ksetra, name 
of a field, p. 228*. 

BedsainscriptioiKB); p. 18 f, 60 , 62. 
203. 
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Mronki, » aew EarhAd. 
jL m 

BtisaNtn giant, p. ISE. 

MTola, a pbat) p, ISO. 

BanaMR or Kttl (Kwtia), p. 416. 
"Brnm, tm nnder Yatdulito and 
VIdaiUia. 

Berlin, oapiM fd Fradrlok tira 
Great, p. 184f. 

Bet«a. B.. p. 1. 

Bhadsna Grant, p. 309. 

Blisja iMorlptlone, p. 19. 
Bliaiabagiri or Batn^figiri,p.l90, 

m*. 

BWahut Stupa, lying between 
Jnbbalpore and Allahabad, p.63. j 
Bharukaooha, p S9, 62, 15S*, 254, 
409. 

Bhaytai Temple, built by Ananta* 
deTa, p 156f. 

Bhayanagar, p. SS9. 

Bbiisa Topes, p. 367, 38Sn. 

Bhlmi river, p. 181. 

Bhrguksooha, a Province of 
Broaeh, p. 151. 

Bihar, p 356, 415. 

Biahnur , =« Vienupura, p 339. 

Boro Bttddor, the flneet building 
in Java; arehiteoturally reaem- 
Uea Indian eoulptures and 
points to iden^tr of workman- 
ship and workman; p 368t 
BrsbaiadAyika Bhigiyakasatkka 
Eeetia, nama of a field, p S88*. 
Brabmadiqrika Bftrilaka Keetra, 
name of a fiald p. 228*, 
BrtimoaoaBattibliaraikkaEsetra, 
name of a field, p. 228,* «33. 
Piakmaimri Bill, near Kedbapnr; 
Aatfcwarian Bensaias fcund 
ibeae, pp. 411-419; profadblF has 


a Stupa buried in it, p 412; 
coins found there, p 4126 See 
aleo EoBiapur. 

Brahm&vBrta, the country about 
Tbaneaar, the holy land of 
Aryanp p 7. 

Broach, Ihe seat of the Gujareith 
Dynasty, p. 247f. p. 132 ; oity 
and province, p. 152. See aleo 
Bharukaooha and Bhrgukao* 
ohp 

Buzantion,=Vaiiayaiitl, ( q. v. ) 
mentioned in Periplus; p, 59. 

e 

Oakora, Mfc.p 25. 

Cakrakota, a province ? p. 114. 
Cambodia, oolonlsed by Hindus 
from South India, p. 359. 
Camboilia Inscriptions, they are 
all in South Indian Charaoters, 
p. 359. 

Candranagara, capital of the 
Ttdavas; = Modern Cbandor 
in Nasik Diet., p. 138. 
Catrasatkav&pl, name of a well, 
p. 228*, 233. 

Cedi, = the Country about Jubhal- 
pore 8c Ohattiegad; the province 
over which the Haihayas ruled, 
p. 128; 65, 68, 204; 111; see also 
under Dsbala. 

Oedlmandala, p 278*. 

Cera, oountry= modern Mysore 
province, p. 70, 120. 

OeytoD, p. 359; see also Siriihala 
and Simhalsdvlpa. 

Cbambal, B.. p. 7. 

Cbandi Kali Boning, ^Temple of 
Tftrfi in Java, p. 357. 

CBiandi Sewa, a Templn In 
Java; p. 3$7, 
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Ohsttisgad, p. 151. 

China, p. 359. 

Chiplun oaves, on Dabhol creek, 
p. 57. 

Chitur,°=Citrapura, p. 339. 

Cikkarfiya Jaina Temple, p. 188. 

Cltrakuta, p. 104, 283,* 290,300,* 
304, 314.* 

Colas, = modern Tanjore Pro- 
vince', p. 5, 10, 111, 120 ; C. 
country governed by Krsna 
III R&a K., p. 279. 

O 

Dfihala,°=Cedi, p. 114 See also 

■ Cedi. 

Dfibannkfi, a creek river, p. 24, 
373, 376. 

Dakhinabades, mentioned in 
Periplu8,=Dak9inapalha (q. v.) 
p. 5. 

Dakkhana, Vernacular pronun- 
ciation of Daksina ; its applica- 
tion, p. 5. 

Daksina, as understood by Pura- 
nss, p. 5f; a shorter form, ibid. 

Daksinadig, = the Southern re- 
gion, p. 283*, 290, 284,* 291, 
300,* 304, 314*. 

DaksinSpatha, its meaning ; its 
shorter for n, p. 5 ; as under- 
stood by the Pur&nas, p. 5f. ; 
not always used in the same 
sense ; its modern sense, p. € ; 
mentioned by Patahjall, p. 14 ; 
p. 41f. 77, 106&n. 

DaksinfipathasSdbara ; a title, p 
77. 

Damans., a creek river? p. 24, 
373. 


Dandaka, ssDan^aklra^Mq. 
p. 17. 

' Dandakfirapya its use in iba 
sense of MahSrSstra in Hindu, 
ritual Mantras, p. 8; date: of 
£ryan settlement in it, pJl,lSL. 
DandikSmandala, = Deccan, p.l95* 
DandikSparisara , ^ Confines or 
limit of DandakSranya, p. 198. 
Dasapura, in Malwa, p. 23, 401f. 
p.409. 

DasSrna,^ Modern BbilsA Pish, 
p. 17 ; p. 409 ; see.also Vidiss:.- 
Dattftmitri, situated in Lower 
Sind, p, 62. 

Daulatabed, p. 138; see under 
Devagiri also. 

Deccan, its etymology and con- 
notation ; p. 5f } its geogra- 
phical definition, p. 6;=»Mah&- 
rastra in its narrov^ sense, p. 6, 
8. See also under Mab&rfistra. 
Delhi Iron Pillar Inscription, 
p. 213. .1 

Deoli, a village near Wardha in 
Nagpur ; p. 205, 276, 293, 306. 
Deoli Plates of Krsna III, B&a 
£., transcript, translation &o., 
p. 293-305 ; idle same revised, 
p. 306-317 ; 276. 279 ; naihes 
of persons, village &o., thereon, 
engraved on erasures, p. 307nl. 
Devagiri,= Modern Daulatabed, 
• p. 8, 208; its location according 
to Hem&dri, p. 8; Situated in 
Beunadeta ; Capital of Yfidava 
d., p. 138, 161, 198, 208; founded 
and made capital by Bhillama 
y, p. 148f; 195*; capital of Sin- 
ghana, p. 151 •, of Mah&deva, 
Ysdava K., p. 161 ; bes'eged by 
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Alla*ud-din Ehilji, p.l(S, 136fF, 
158, 167. 174. 

Devsl InsoripilonB ; D. in Bohil* 

‘ khiindtip. 356. 

Dbanakaiaka, ~ Dharanikot in 
Gantur Diet., Madias Presi- 
dency, p. 28, 413; pp. 46ff; 
same as Dhanakata, p. 26 
& n2 ; situated on lower 
p. 26n2‘, coins found 
there p. 30 ; Capital of the 
Andhrabhrtyas, p. 413. 

DhSrS, Capital of Bhoja, captured 
by Somesvara I, Later Ca. 
King. p. 113 ; sacked, p. 114 ; 
150, 

Dharanikot,=:Dhanakataka (q.r.) 

Dharniavolal,= Modern Damhal 
in Dharwar Diet, a Buddhistic 
Vjha'ra at D., p. 133. 

Dharur, p. 59 ; see also Tagara. 

Dharwar Inscriptions, p. 204,206. 

Dhauli, a place in Katak, p. 17. 

Dhauli Inscriptions, p 423f, 

Dramila country, = Dravida 
country, p. 113, 

Drsadvatl river, p. 7. 

Dyaraka, p. 137, 136. See also 

' Dvaravatl. 

, Dvarasamudra, =modern Hale- 
bid in Mysore, p. 120. 

Dvarayatl, p. 137, 156, 193. See 
also Dvaraka. 

Dyarayatlsyara, p. 193*. 

B 

Eastern Archipelago, p. 360. 

Elapurs temple, built by Knsna I, 
Ras. k., pp. 335-339 ; p. 208 ; 
Elapura is not Yellapur in N. 
Kanara, p. 88n, 335 ; p. 87f, 376. 
= Elur or Elura, p, 339 ; = 


Ellora, p. 294, 308, E. Caveg 
as testimony to Bistrakuta 
greatness, p. 105. 

SUora BockrCut Temple, the 
Inscription there, p. 85. 

Bias, a place in Gujarath, p. 251. 

Elliohpur, p. 165, 166. 

G 

Gadag Inscription, probably a 
forgery, p. 144n2, 120. 

Gandasamudra, a lake built by 
Gaudaraditya Silahara -at 
Irukudi in Mira] State, p. 172. 

Ganga country, ^ Gangapatl = 
GangayadI, p. 296, 310. 

Gangakunda, a city, p. 115. 

Gangapatl, a ( Southern 7 ) pro^ 
yince, p. 283,* 290; p. 300,* 
303, p. 314*. See also Gahga 
country. 

GangayadI, see Ganga country. 

Ganjam Bock Inscription, con- 
taining Asoka Inscriptions, a 
note on it, pp. 423-24. 

Gauda,»Bengal, p. 115. 

Gaya ( Ksetra), p. 416. 

Ghizni, capital of Mahomed of 
Ghizni, p. 184f. 

Ghod Bunder, p. 58. 

Ghosrawan Inscription ( Bud- 
dhistic ) transcribed and trans- 
lated, pp. 425-428. 

—near Nalanda in Magadba or 
Bibar, p. 356, 425. 

— Vihara, p. 425. 

Girnar, in Kathiawad; Atoka’s 
Inscriptions there, p. 17, 423 ; 
Girnar Inscription of Budra- 
daman, p. 219 & nl, 246. 

Goa, p. 59, 68, 117, 120. See 
Gopapattana. 
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Ood&Tarl, R p. 6, 8, 53, lit, 144. 

Godhra, p. 153. 

Gopapatiana, =« Goa (q.v.), eapi* 
tol of Eadamba Prinoea, p. 210; 
117. 

Gkipar&stra, Diatriot about Nasik, 
p. 73. 

Oopar&stra Visaya = District of 
Goparistra, p. 272*. 273. 

Govardhana, p. 8; a town acc. to 
some Furftnas ; a Mountain 
aco. to others, p. 9; «= a village 
of that name near Nasik, ibid ; 
p. 23f, 27. 380f. 

—Diatriot about Nasik, r<23, 60. 

Gove = Goa ? p. 120. 

Gujarat, p. 38n, 111, 263; its 
different rulers, p. 182 ; under 
Kaatrapas, p. 222 ; named after 
Gurjaras and called Gurjara* 
trft, p. 410. 

Gujar&ta, a District of the 
Punjab, p. 410. 

Gumra => Bagumra, a village in 
Navasari Dist., p. 98. 

Gurjaras, a tribe or people, 
p. 409f. 

Gurjara, — Broach Diet, p. 77. 

Gurjaratr&i = B&japutana (q.v.), 
p. 410. 

Gwalior Stone Inscription, p.212. 

H 

Eefltava*Prabftra ( a sub-divi- 
sion ? ) in Sur&stra, p. 240. 

Himalaya mountain, p. 104, 

161ii2. 

Hiinaiiaila,= Himalaya, p. 284,* 
290; 300,* 304;* 314* 

Hippoeura, mentioned by Ptole- 
my, Eolbapnr or Earhad ; 
p. 61 ; 37, 183f. 


I 

Iba, creek river? p. 24; 373; 376. 

Igatpuri copperplate grant, p.7*. 

Indor,=Indrapura, p. 336. 

Indraprastha, p. 267. 

Indrasaila, a Peak at Glryak 
(Bihar) near Rajagrha; Caltyas, 
on it, p. 425. 426,* 428. 

Indur, =>Indrapura, p. 88, 

Irukudi, in Miraj State, p. 172, 

Iwulli, =Aihole, (q. v.X 

J 

Jaghanyadesa, Southern India 
( and in another sense also ), 
p. 322,* 326,* 330. 

Jaipur (State), p. 409. 

Jfimalgarhi Remains, p. 411, 

Jasdan, in Eathiawar, the In- 
scription there, p. 200. 

Jatovarmapura, p. 426n. 

Jaugad, in Ganjam, p. 17. 

Java ( Central ), an inscription 
from J. transcribed and trans- 
lated &o. pp. 353-362; p. 213; 
language of inscriptions in J, 
Eawi or old Javanese, and 
Sanskrit, p 359; the monastery 
in the J. inscription as describ- 
ed by Raffles, p. 356f.; other 
Sanskrit inscriptions from J; 
their characters South Indian, 
p. 359; Hindu civilization and 
settlements, and colonisation 
in J. pp. 358ff; communication 
between India and J., p, 359; 
notices of J. in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, p. 360; J. converted to 
Mahomedanism, p. 361f, dis- 
appearance of Hinduism from 
J., p. 362, 
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JavBla, name of a well, p 328,* 
334. 

Jayantl, = Vaijayantl, p. 60 ; = 
Jasraatlpara T ibid. 

Jayantlpura = BanaT&s!, ( q. v. ) 
p. 59, 211. 

Jola, a province, poriioa of which 
is inol. in Dhwwat Diet. p. 110. 

Junagad insi^iption of RudradK- 
man, p. 36, 39f, 41nl, 42, 199, 
259. 

Junagad lake, date of its d^ke 
being swept away, p. 40. 

Ju nn ar , =^711 nanara= Ju( l)r na-na- 
gara, p. 60; an early flourishing 
town, p. 40; oapiM of Maha> 
rftstra p 40; of Nahi 9 ana,p. 40; 
60, 62. 

Junnar (cave) inscriptions, p. 25, 
33, 40, 59. 867, 383n, 413. 

K 

Eaooella, = Kaccha, p. 77. See 
Raccha below. 

Eaooha, mentioned by Panini, 
called also Eacoella, p 77. See 
also under Eutob. 

Eaoohi, s= Eancipura, (q.v ) p. 279. 

Eailftsa temple at Elapur or 
Ellora, built by Ersna I, Ras. 
k.. p. 208. See also Elapura. 

Eaira, p. 248. 

Ealaiijara, p. 104 ; belonging to 
Cedi rulers, p. 128 & n4, 213,* 
290, 300,* 304, 314,* 341, 

Ealapakapatha, division of 
Gujarat, p. 228*; in Surastra, 
p. 233. 

Ealinga, = Northern Circars, 
msntloned by Panini, p. 12; 15, 
17, 21, 120. 


Ealli, a village near Euhad, 

p. 280 . 

Ealli Dvada9a,= Ealli group of 
twelve villages, p. 285,* 292 ; 
villages at present comprised 
in it, p. 280. 

Ealliena, = Modern Ealyan, a 
place of importance, mentioned 
in Periplus, p. 59. 

(I) Ealyan, a sea-port town, men- 
tioned in the Periplus, p. 59, 
62 ; see also Ealliena 

(II) Ealyana, founded by Some- 
svara I, Later Ga. k. ; date of 
its foundation, p. 114f ; capital 
of Later Calukyas, p. 114f;208, 
118, 121, 125, 128f, 133, 142, 
148, 169, 173 ; Capital ef Vij- 
jana Ealacuri k., p. 130 ; rained 
by Lingayats, p. 1S0;E. as' 
Eailasa, p. 131 ; Ealyapapura, 

p. 126. 

Ealyanarajya, p. 194.* 

Eamarupa, ~ Assam, p. 115. 

Eammanijja, a place ? p. 342*, 
328, 333f. 

Eamnavade-Deia, p. 346,* 351. 
See also Eanavadi. 

Eanarese Country, Temples in 
it, p. 208 ; E. districts as pro- 
bable place of ritual writers 
p. 83. 

Eanauj, p. 71; its Gurjara 
dynasty, p 212. See also under 
E&nyakubja and Mahodaya. 

Eanavadi, a village near Athani, 
Eanathvade; also name of a 
province round about it being 
named after itself, p. 342. 

E&iicI, — Conjeveram, p. 7t, 75, 
80f See also Eacchi. 

Eancipura, p.89, 92, p. 114f, 117 
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322,* 326,* 330 ; mentioned by 
Pstafijali, p. 14. 

Kandan& or EsnhanS River, 
p. 298, 300,* 305. 311, 316.* 317. 

Eanhavann&, R., p. 285,* 292. 

Eanheri Caitya, p. 61. 

.Eanheri caves, at the head of 
the Bombay Harbour, p. 58, 
209. 

Eanheri Oaves Inscriptions, p. 29 
& nl, 31, 42. 59. 65, 93f, 97, 
105, 170; (of Amoghavarsa 
R&s. k. ), 190, 367, 413. 

Eaniskavihara, p. 425,* 427. 

Eankem, a village belonging to 
“Ealli” group of 12, in EarahS- 
taka Dist., p. 285,* 291; = 
Eanki, near Earhad, p. 280. 

E&nya ( Kanya )kubja, p. 114, 
387. 

Eapilavastu, in the Oorakhapur 
Diet, p. 416. 

Earabenft, a river, p. 24, 373. 

Earahfitaka,= Modern Earhad, p. 
17, 61f, 118, 171, 275; mention- 
ed in the Mah&bh&rata and In- 
scriptions, p. 61. 


Earhad (Town), see under !Eara* 
h&taka. 

Earhad Plates of Ersna III, their 
transcript and translation, 
pp. 275-292. 

Earjlka, a village, p. 25. 

Earla, p. 62. 

— Caves, p. 60, 208. 

Earla Caves Caitya, constructed 
by a Seth of VaijayantI, p. 61. 

Karla(i) Inscriptions, p. 9,24f, 27f, 
33, 60, 367, 383n. 

Earnul Dist., p. 74. 

Earpura Island, p. 360. 

Earusa, mentioned by Panini 
and in PurSnas, p. 12. 

Easeli, a village neap Jaitapur 
and Eharepatan p. 172. 

Kasl, p. 151. 

Eat&ha Island, p. 360. 

Eatbiawad, in possession of Can- 
dragupta and Asoka; p. 21; 203; 
its Bucoessive ru'ers, p. 182, 
201 . 

Eaumara forest in the Sbuth, 
p. 96 

Eaunkans, Eonkan, p 196, 
197.* See also under Eonkan. 


Earahata— Kundi Dist.p 171. i 

Earah&taVisaya=>Earhad Diet., I 
p. 285,* 292. 

Earah&tlyavalkalesvara - St&na- 
pati, p. 285;* 292. 

Earaiijakheta, p. 285,* 292 & n. 

Earda grant or copperplate, 86f, 
93,95, 97f.l01f. 

—made in the reign of Eakkola, 
Riak.,p.l04; 107; 188, 277ff. 
297'f, 306 n2, 311. 

Earhad District, under Sil&hiras, 
p. 209. 


Eausambi, = Modern Eusam 
near Allahabad, capital of 
Vdtsas, p 90, 319. 

Eavera, Eerala, p. 79. 

E&verl, R , p. 71, 155. 

Eavi grant, issued by Govinda 
of L&ta-Ras. family, p. 92, 86, 
88, 91nl, 320. 

Eerala,=Malbar, p. 5, 10; 115, 
mentioned by Patafljali p. 14. 

Eenari Caves, their artchitecture, 
p. 358f.; 365. 
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Eesali, near Eharepatan in 
Eonkan p. 172. 

Eetalaputras, (country) mention- 
in Asoka Inscriptions, = Cera or 
Eerala, p. 18, 21f. 

Eha'e)drapur in Eolhapur State , 
p. 151 : the Inscription there; 
p. 151, 188. 

Eh&lsi, in Him&laya, p. 17. 

Ehandesh, = Seunadesa ; history 
of the name, p. 138 ; rule over 
E. of the Abhiras, p. 64. 

Eharala garden, in Eolhapur, 
p. 415. 

Eharepatan Plate(s) or grant, p. 
85nl, 97, 102, 104 ; issued by 
Saty&sraya, Later Calukya 
King, 112; 170. 

plates of Ratta ( SilShara 

Prince?), p. 188, 200; gives 
genealogy of South Eonkan 
Silftharas, p. 210; 277, 294, 309, 
311 ; E. their Capital, p. 170n2, 

& p. 121. 

Ehatav, a place near Karhad, p 
280. 

Ehedrapur, See Ehadrapur. 

Ehera Calukya Copper-plate 
grant, p. 77; probably a forgery, 
p. 78 ; reasons, p. 78nl. 

Ehiligili, probably another name 
of Panhalla, in Kolhapur Dist 
p. 171. 

Ehollas, (Seven)-a district, p. 172 

Kikkit»putra Grama p 228,233^. 

Eiskindha, near HampI; placed 
near the Vindhya by Puranas, 
p. 17. 

Kiyul, Buddhistic remains found 
there, p. 411. 

56 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s \Vorka, Vi 


Kochare,a village near Vengurla, 
p. 74, 204. 

Koina, River, p 17. 

Eokahnur, a village near Athni 
in Belgaum Dist , p. 340, 342. 

Kolaga(sa), a village in Java, p. 
353*, 354, 356. 

Eolhapur, flouribhingtown under 
l^atavahanas, p 61, its old name 
not certain ; ibid ; ( for which 
see also Hippocura ); p. 113, 
137n, 172; Antiquarian remains 
found near E at Brahmapurl, 
p 29, 411, 419 ( for which see 
algo under Brahmapurl ) ; 
Eolhapur coins, p 37, 42, 48f. 
184, 412£F. 418f; K Ambabal 
temple Inscription, p. 127; K. 
Inscriptions, p. 151, 171 s E. 
district under Silaharas, p.2095 
a Buddhist Stupa at K , p 29 
State Museum at E. Town 
Hall, p 12 

Eonkan Creeks, p 57 ; Eonkan 
( generally ) 117, 720, 172 ; K. 
annexed to Later Yadava terri- 
tories, p 160. Eonkan, Hurthern, 
assigned to Puliasakti by 
Amoghavarsa I, Ras. E , p. 170. 

Eonkan ( Southern ) = the Pro- 
vince between Sea-coast and 
Sahya, p 170 & n2, added to 
Eolhapur Silah&ra dominions, 
p. 171. 

Eonkans, seven, p. 113. See also 
Eaunkana 

Eoppesvara Temple, p, 151. 

Eosala, (a country; mentioned by 
Panini and in Ratnavall; p. 12; 
mentioned in the Puranas as 
on the back of Vindhya, ibid, 
in 1 
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Kosam, see under Kaus&mbl. 

Eothadara, a place in Gujaratii, 
p. 252. 

Ersnk (River), p. 17. 119, 130, 148 
278. 

Ersnagiri Mt., p. 25. 

ErsoavenS, R. — Eanhavann&,p 
280; 120, 147. 

Euohara, a village; its boundaries 
p. 211; called Mftdhavapuri; E. 
= modern Eoobares ibid. 

Eude, a place on R&jfipurl creek; 
p 61f, — oaves p. 57, 59; Euda 
cave inscriptions, p. 18. 

Euhundi or Eundi, a provinoe= 
a part of modern Belgaum 
Disk, p. 158 & n2 p. 171n2. 

Eukura, a province=a portion 
of Raiputana 25 & n2. 

Eumudvat. a country mentioned 
by Panini, p. 13. 

Euntala; = Southern Maratha 
country; p 149. 

Euntala, Eingdom p. 116. 

Euru (country), p 374, 375. 

Eurundaka,a village in Guiaratn, 
•^modern Eadoka, p 98, 320f, 
324* 328*, 329*. 332. 

Eusumesvara, a place in Guja* 
rath, p. 75. 

Eusl Nagara, in Gorakhpur Dist. 
p. 416. 

Eutoh Inscriptions, p. 213. 

Eutumbi Bavya Sthavirasatkka, 
name of a field? p. 228*. 

Eutumbi Candra Satkka, name 
of a field? p. 228*, 233. 

Eutumbltrvara, name of a field ? 

p 228. 

Eutumbi, Varahasatakk name 
of a field ?p. 228* 


Eutumbi Vinhala satkka, name, 
of a field (?)p. 233,229* 

L 

Laksmesvara Inscription, p. 106. 

Lafijlpura, a place p. 143, 194* 

L&ta,= Southern Gujarat; or= 
province between the M&hl and 
Lower T&pl, p. 65, 75, 77, 92, 
111, 320f, 324,* 328, 333f. 

Lokesvara Temple at Pattadakal, 

p 80. 

Lokklgundi,= Modern Lakkundi 
in Dharwar Dist.; battle there, 
between Bhillama V, Y&dava 
E. and Hoysala Vira Ball&Ia, p. 
132, 149. 

M 

Mfid&vatatara or M&d&tadhin- 
dh&ra, a village in Nagpur* 
Nandivardhana, p. 298, 300*, 
305, 311, 316,* 317. 

Madhyadesa, country between 
Himalaya and Vlndhya; used 
in a double sense also; p. 322,* 
326,* 330. 

Madra ( country ), p. 379. 

Madura, p. 16. 

Mahad caves on Bankot creek, 
p. 57. 

Mahar&stra, in its narrowest 
sense = country about Goda- 
vari, p. 8 ; last country occu- 
pied by Aryas, p. 9 ; its abori- 
gines driven to fastnesses, ibid ; 
M. associated with Mahismat, 
p. 13 ; not mentioned as such 
in the two epics, p. 17 ; 
mentioned in Dipavaihsa and 
Mahftvam9a,p. 17n ; mentioned 
in Purfinas, p. 20 ; menttoaed 
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as Moholooha by Hwan Tbaang, 
p. so ; sxposed to foreign inva* 
sions in Early l^atavibana 
times, p. 57 ; “tbrej Mah&rS- 
strakas**, subject to Pulaketi 
II, Early Gk. k., p. 71 ; pro- 
bable place of Ritual writers, 
p. 83 ; its oldest Inscriptions 
those of S&taTfthanas, p. 202 ; 
its Gave Temples, p. 202 ; M. 
under Esatrapas, p. 222; its 
limits, p. 294, 307 ; mentioned 
by JAftnesvara, p. 164. See also 
Deccan. 

Mahattatrad&sakasattka, name of 
afield? P.228,* 233. 

Mahendra, Mt., p. 25. 

Mahiskas, a southern country, 
ace. to the Bftmiyana, p 8: 
same as Mahismat, below. 

Mahismat, associated with MahK- 
ristra, p. 13f. 

'Mihiematl, on the banks of the 
Narmada, mentioned by Fatafi- 
jali, p. 13f ; capital of Anupa, 
p. 25. 

Mahodaya, another name of 
Eanauj, p. 212. 

Mftbl, R. p. 152. 

Maholi, a village in Salsette, 
p. 209. 

Mairiiija, sMiraj, p. 171n2. See 
also Mlrifija and Miraj. 

Malainrabhi, R, p. 130. 

Mamalahara, ^ Modern Maval, 
diekriet around Karla, p. 61. 

Mansgora,=Mandad s Manda- 
gada on Rij&pnr creek, men- 
ttotted in Periplus, p. 59. 

(I) MMdaaor Ias(»lption, as settl- 
ing the initial date of the Gupta 


Era, p. 398f ; a note on it with 
a criticism of Fleet's Tran- 
script and Trandation of the 
Inscr. 400-405. 

(II) Mandasor Inscription of 
Bandhuvarman, p. 407f. 

(III) Mandasor Inscription of 
Naravarman, a Note on It, 
pp. 406-410. 

(IV) Mandasor Inscription of 
Yasodharman, p. 407. 

Mangalavestaka, — Mangalvedhe 
near Pandharpur, p. 148 & nl. 

Manikyal in Panjab, Buddhistic 
remains found there, p. 411. 

MAnikyal Tope, p 412. 

Mankir, mentioned by Arabic 
travellers, p. 106 ; — M&nya- 
kheta ( q. v. ). 

Malkhed.p. 208,sMfinyakbetaka, 

(q. V.) 

MAnyakheta, capital of the Ra- 
strakutas, founded by Amo- 
ghavarsa I, p 93;=sMalkbed in 
Nizam’s Territory; p 93; 98, 
lOOff; 282*, 287, 294, 295; 299* 
300*, 302, 305, 307f, 313*, 315*, 
318-321, 324*. 328, 332. See 
also Mankir and Malkhed. 

Manshera, in N. Panjab, p. 17. 

Mandara, Mt., p. 272*, 273. 

Malabar, p. 70. 

Malaya, (country) p. 116. 

Malaya, Mt, p. 25. 272*. 273. 

MallikArjuna, shrine of, p. 86n3. 

Malvan, p. 211. 

Malwa, p. 92; p. 111,115, 120, 409. 

Malwa Province, settled by and 
called after the ancient Mala- 
vae, p. 409. 

Maru ( province ), p, 120. 
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MathurS, p. 137; inscriptions 
there, p. 38nl. 

Maulika, a Mt. aoc. to Pur&nas, 
p. 25n3. 

MayGrakhandl, = Morkhand in 
Nasik Diet. p. 90. 

Mekalasut&,=NaTTnad&, p 278. 

Melp&tI,=Melpadi In CJhittur 
Taluka of North Aroot, p. 279; 
285*, 291. 

Melizeigara,= Modern Jayagad 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

Merkara Copperplate grant, a 
note on it, p 420-422. 

Mern, p. 161n2, 272*, 273 

Mhapana, a village, p. 211 

Miraj, p 171 ; M. Dist , under 
Kolhapur Silahsras, p. 209. 
Miraj Inscription, p 263; iis 
statement about Early Ca 
Kings, ibid; Miraj grant of a 
I.ater Ca. K , p. 113, 134, 188. 

Miraj Plates about Early Calu- 
kyas), p. 65, 67, 81, 109, 111. 

Mlrafija, p 172. =Mir8], ( q. v. ) 

Mogallka, a village in Gujarath? 
p. 328,* 334 

Mohama or Mohamagrama, a 
Tillage=present Mohgaon, in 
Chindwada Diet Nagpur, C. P. 
p. 104, 298, 300, 305, 311, 316f. 

Mohagaon, See under Mohama- 
grama. 

Moholocha, p. 20, = Msbirastra 
(q. V. ). 

Morv(b)I Copperplate, transcrib- 
ed, translated &o., p. 243-45; 
391; MorvI copperplate grants, 
p. 178, 180f, 395; eclipse in a 
M. grant, p. 397; 388; MorvI 
plate, p. 404. 


Mudgala, a place, p. 158. 

Mulaka, a province, p. 25n2. 

Mulgund, Jain Temple Inscrip- 
tion, p. 96, 206. 

Mysore^Mahisapura, p. 339. 

Copperp'ate grant, p. 110. 

- — Inscriptions, 204, 206. 

Inscriptions of Atoka, p. 21f. 

N 

Nad vat, a country mentioned 
by PSnini, p. 13. 

Nagar, ( near Tonk, Northern 
India) Malava coins found 
there, p 409. 

Nagaraha.ra, a province of Utta- 
rSpatha, p 425*, 427. 

Nagpur, in C. P., p. 81, 212. 

Inscription, p. 213. 

Nagapnra— Nandivardhana, a 

province, p. 293, 304*, 305, 307, 
316*, 317; see also Nandivar- 
I dhana. 

N&landa, in Magadha or Bihar, 
p. 356, 425, 426*, 428 ; the 
Monastery, there, p. 425, 

N&mbhl, a lake, p. 324,* p. 333. 

N&n&gb&t InBoription(a), p. 9, 29, 
34, 203. 367, 413; images and 
names of SatavShana Kings 
there; p. 23, 

N&namgola,=a village on the 
sea-coast, p. 24, 381. 

Nandivardhana, a province,, p. 
300,* 305, 315*; 317. See also 
N&gapur — Nandi°. 

Nandur or Nandor,=Nandipura, 
p. 339. 

N&rikela Island, p. 360. 

Narmada, B.; not in Daksinftpa- 
tha, aoc. to V&yu Pur&na, p. 6; 
25, 71, 92, 152, 
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Narmad&tatadesa, p. 6. 

Nasik, claimed as the Pancavatl 
of R&ma, p. 8; doubtful nature 
of the claim; the identification 
upheld hy Puranas, p. 9; 
Kasik mentioned as Nasikya 
by KatySyana, p 14 

Nasik (Cave) Inscriptions, pp. 23- 
28, 6 \ 39f;58, 202f, 216, 219, 
222, 366fF, 377, 413 ; language 
of the N. Inscriptions, pp.367ff; 
Nasik Caves, p 208; their ar- 
chitecture, p. 358f. 

Nasik Merchant’s Inscription, 
at Bedsa, p 62; Abhira or 
GauU rule over N., p. 64. 

Nasik Grant of Nagavardhana, 
p. 83 

Nasik Abhira Inscription, p. 218 

Nasik (generally), p 137n, 138 

NasikyB,=Na8ik mentioned by 
KatySyana, p. 14 

Navanara, a town ? p. 26;= 
Navanagara; and to be identi- 
fied with Paithan or extension 
of old Paithan ? p 60. 

Navasfirl, Capital of Gujarath 
Calukyas, p. 77. 

Navasari Copperplates, their 
two sets transcribed, translat- 
ed &o., p. 318-334; (referred to) 
p. 66n, 85nl, 86, 88, 93, 95, 97, 
205, 276, 293. 

Nepal Inscription, Gupta year in 
it, p 388. 

Nerur grant; N. in Savantawadi 
State, p. 73f, 80, 204. 

Nignur, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280 . 

Northern Circars, p. 15, 


Oze(o)ne = UijayinI, mentioned 
in PeripluB, p. 184 ; mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 39 ; capital of 
‘Tiastenes’, p. 183f. ( Sea under 
UijayinI ). 

P 

Paithan, or Paithana ; on the 
Godavari ; = Pratisthana ; = 
Baithana, mentioned as B. or 
Paithana in Periplus, 18, 184 ; 
and by Ptolemy, p.l8; capital of 
a kingdom, p. 22, 41 ; younger 
Andhrabhrtya line reigning at 
P., p 46 ; capital of PulumAyi, 
p. 47f, 37; cap. of Satavahanas, 
p. 208 : Salivahana of Paithan, 
p 52f ; P.=Navanagara, p. 60; 
its distance from Barugaza ^ 
aco. to Periplus ; greatest city 
in Daksinapatha, p. 58. Bee 
also Baithana and Pratisthana. 

Paithan Grant or Plates or 
Copper-plate charter, p. 144n2, 
149, 159-162. 

Palaipatmai,= Pal, near Mahad, 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

Palatirolahma (?), a divisicn of 
Surastra ? p. 242. 

Palitana Inscriptions, p 213. 

Pallava country, conquered and 
governed by Krsna III, Has. 
k., p. 279f. 

Pampa lake, p. 16. 

Paficala ( country ), p. 13, 374f. 

Pancavatl, p. 8. See also under 
Nasik. 

Paneaganga, R near Kolhapur, 
p. 418. 

Pandharpur Diet, under the rule 
of Early Calukyas, p. 73, 
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Pandbarpur Insoription, p. 161. 

Paodiregamv, a village near 
Karbad> p. 280. See also 
Ptondureth. 

Pindyaa, = Modern MadurS, 
province, p. 5 ; referred to in 
the RfimSyana, p. 10 ; P. coun- 
try noticed by E&tyayana, 
p. 13. 17. 

Panbala Hill foriress, p 171,173. 

Panjab, Central and Lower, p. 
408, 409. 

Pfcrad&, a River ? p. 24, 373. 

Paraulya, a village, p. 211. 

Parel Government House In- 
seription, p. 209. 

P&rlyitra (Mountain) = Northern 
and Western portion of 
Vindhya, p. 7, 25. 

Parnakbeta, Capital founded by 
Mallagi, p. 194* ; 143. 

Pita, a village, p. 211. 

P&iiJlpatra, in Magadha, p. 17. 

Pitaliputra, ( different from 
above 7 ), p 324,* 333. 

Patinaka, a village, p. 228,* 
233. 

Patna, in ChtJisgaon Division in 
Ehandesh, p. 156. 

Pattadakal in Ealadgi Dist., 

p. 80. 

Pattadakal Inscription, p. 90. 

temples, p. 208. 

Peheva Stone Inscription, p. 21 2. 

Pendurem, a village near Earhad, 
p. 280, 285,* 292. See also 
Pandregamv. 

Pinditakivade, p. 24, 379. 

Pitbal Ebora Inscriptions, p. 22 ; 
P. near CSialisgaon, ibid. 

Poskaranl, a place, p. 24. 


Prabh&sa or Soman&tba Pattaaa, 
p. 23. 

Pratistb&na, ( Paithan, q. v. ), 
p. 22, 267. 

Pray&ga, a place near EoUuqmr, 
p. 172. 

PraySgas, two^ne Modern Alla- 
habad, another near Eolbapar, 
p 172. 

Purl, Capital of North Eonkan 
Mauryas and SilSh&ras, p. 
70n5, 170. 

— Mistress of Western Sea, p. 70f. 

R 

Rficcbavram, a place, = modern 
Raoheed, p.246f. 252, 253,* 255, 

R&dhanapur, in N Gujaratb, 

p 81. 

R&dhanapur grant of Govinda 
in, Ras. k., p. 66n, 87n2, 89f, 
91n2, 107, 188, 339. 

Rajagrha, 374f; ruins at R p. 425. 

Rajapur, Taluka of Batnagiri 
Dist , p. 217. 

Rajapur grant, p. 169. 

Rajaputana, p. 1; Saka monarchy 
in it, p. 361: formerly Western 
R called Gurjaratra, p. 410. 

Rajasimbesvara Temple, p. 80. 

Raksaraputra(7), a village, p,242. 

Ramatirtha, p. 24, 379f. 

I Ramesvara, p.92; a tmim]duil oo- 
I lumn erected there by E^sna 
III, Ras E. p. 278, 284,* 291, 

Rclkas, a Southern country, p. 7. 

Revatldvlpa, old name of Bedi, 
near Vengurla, p 68 ft n4, 204; 
conquered by Mangallta, Early 
Ca. E., p. 68, 270. 

s 

Sahabazgarhi, in Afghanistan; 
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Edict of AsK>ka, found there; 

IK 17, p. 200. 

Sahya or Sahy&dri, Mt., p. 6, 23, 
25, 170. 

Sahy&dri Cave Inscriptions, 
Indian and foreign kings 
mentioned in them, p. 33-35. 

Saindhaya,= Modern Sind, p. 77. 

i^atura, a place in the country 
to the West of the Indus, p. 
232 and n4. 

Salgar, a village near Earhad, 

p. 280. 

Salotgi Inscription, p. 102. 

Bamangad, near Kolhapur, p. 81. 

Samangad Grant of Danti- 
durga, p. 206 ; S Copperplate, 
grant, p. 81, 86n2. 

S&mkI, a village, p. 328*, 334. 

Sanchi Topes, p. 411. 

(I) Samgsmetvara, capital of a 
Later C&lukya branch in 
Konkan, p. 207, 127. 

(II) Samgamesvara, on the con- , 
fluence of Malaprabha and I 
Ei8n& rivers ( where Basava’s ' 
favourite shrine was), p 130; I 
different from the preceding ? 

Sangamner grant, p. 137. 

Sangli grant of Govinda IV, 
R&s. K., p. 188; Sangli grant(B) 
or plates, p. 85nl, 97ff, 107, 
296. 309. 

Sarasvatl B,= modern Sarsuti, 
p. 7. 

Sarathuam, a village, p. 253*, 

, 255, 

Iwrkar&padraka, a village and 
district, p. 228*. 233. 

S&rttia, a place on the Varada, p. 
164. 


Sastibhavasatkbaksetra, name 
of a field ? p. 233. 

Satara Copperplate Inscription, 
p. 73. 

Satiyaputta, mentioned as an 
outlying province in Asoka’s 
edicts, p. 21. 

Saundatti, in Belgaum District, 
p. 112; see also Sugandhavarti. 

Saundatti Jain Temple Inscrip- 
tion, p. 95, 97. 

SaurSstra, p. 77. 

Saurastrika, p. 12n2; see also 
under Sur&stra. 

Savantwadi District, p. 73. 

I^l&ravadi, between Khandala & 
Poona, connected with I^Il&hS- 
ras ? p. 174. 

Semulla = Chemur or Chaul, • 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

Seunadesa,=province from Kasik 
to Devagiri (Daulatabad); situ- 
' ated on the confines of ihe 
DandakSranya, p. 138; name 
I preserved in Ebandesh, p. 138; 

I 145, 193*, 198*. 

, Seunapura, a town founded by 
Seunacandra I, Early Yl. king, 
p. 138. 

Shahbazgari, in Afghanistan. 
See under Sahabazgarhi. 

Slhur,=Sirnhapura, p. 88. 

Sijur, a village near Earhad, 

p. 280. 

Simhala,= Ceylon, p. 104. 

Simhaladvlpa, p. 284*, 290; 300*, 
304, p. 314*. 

SiAhapura, a place, p. 228*, 233, 

Simhur=Simhapura, p. 339. 

Sirur Inscription, p. 94. 

Sind, Saka monarchy in it, 
p. 361. 
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Sirur~&Ipura, Pi 88, 339. 

Siyadoni Stone Inscription, 

p. 212. 

Soman&tha (Pattana) p,23; Soma- 
n&tha P.inscription, p. 178, 202, 
250, 260; as Soman&tha, p. 391. 

I^narl Tope, near Bhils&, p. 411. 

Sorp&ra(g)ka,=Sopara, near Bas- 
sein, p. 23f, 62, 380. See Soup- 
para, Supara and Surparaka. 

Souppara = Modern Supara; = Skr. 
Sorp&raka of Inscriptions and | 
Pur&nas; mentioned in Peri- j 
plus, p. 59. See also under Su- I 
para,and Surparaga,Sorparaga ' 

South Arcot Inscriptions, p. 279 

Southern Maratha Country, p. 4 

Sresthagiri, Mt, p. 25. 

Srlbhavana, a place not yet iden- 
tified, p. 91. 

SrInagara,Y&daya capital, p 137; 

Sri Saila, containing the famous 
Mallikfirjuna temple; in Kar- 
nul Diet., Madras Presidency, 
p. 86n3. 

Srlvardhana, town, captured hy 

, Bhillama V, p. 194*. 

Sudarsana Lake, near Juna'^ad, 
Sudarsana Lake Inscriptions, 

p. 200-202. 

Sugandhavarti = Saundatti in 
Belgaum Dist.; p. 205. 

Sumatra, Island, called “Lesser 
Java” by Mahomedans, p. 359. 

Sunthavadaka, a village, p. 251f. 
253*. 255. 

Supara, Asoka Edict there; p.21f, 
Supara coin, p. 31 d; Supara 
stupa, p-31. See also SorpSraga 
gnd Souppara, Surp&raka. 


SurSstra,=Southern Eathiawad, 
p. 12n2, 25n2, 39nl, 41f, 178, 
228*, 409. 

Surastra coins, p. 214f, 222. 

Surpa(a)Taka, = Modern Sopara 
near Bassein, p. 17; Capital of 
North Eonkan, p. 18; See also 
Sorparaga and Souppara, 

Surtham or Sarathaum or Ara- 
tham, a place ?, p. 251. 

Suvarnadvipa, = Sumatra; men- 
tioned in Ramayana; p. 360. 

Suvarnamukha, a place, p. 24. 

T 

Tagara, an early famous town, 
existing in Andhrabhrtya and 
Calukya times, p 169 ; to be 
identified with Dharur or 
Devagiri or Junnar ? p, 58fif ; 
an inland town , merohandise 
from it exported to the West ; 
its distance from Paithan acc. 
to PeripluE ; mentioned in 
grants, p. 58 

Tagarapuravaradhisvara, p. 169. 

Tagaresvarabhubhrt, p. 169n2. 

Tagoung, a place, some 200 miles 
above Mandalay, p. 363; a note 
on the figured bricks found 
there, pp 363-365; the letters on 
the bricks resemble N. Indian 
characters, p 364. 

Tailangas, p. 150, 159, 149. See 
also Trikalingas. 

Talapurumsaka, a village in 
Nagapura-Nandivardhana, p. 
293, 300,* 305, 307 &nl, 316,* 
317, 298, 311. 

Tambapanni or Ceylon, p. 21, 

Taii:al = Tafijapura = Tanjavur 
= Tanjore, p. 279 ; Capital of 
Cola princes, ibid. 
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Tanjore, p. 16. See also Tafijal, 
above. 

Tfipl (river), p. 6, 24, 138, 152, 373. 

Tfipl-Tata-Desa, p. 6. 

Tirfi, Temple of TfirS in Java = 
Chandi Eali Bening, p. 357. 

Ta-ThBin=DaksiDa ( q. v. ), p. 5 

Tavsi, a village near Earhad, 

p. 280. 

Telugu Districts, as probable 
place of sacrificial Ritual 
writers, p. 83. 

Tenna, a village in the Lata 
country = Tena in Navasarl 
Diet, in Baroda State, p 98, 
318, 321, 324,* 333. 

Teravataka,=TeravAvan, a vil- 
lage (in Ratnagiri Dist ), 
p. 126f. 

Teur or Tevur, see under Tri- 
pura. 

Thana Plates ( copperplate grant, 
grants), pp. 160ff. 

Tilivalli, in Dharwar Dist , p. 
278 ; T. Inscription, p. 151. 

Tirav&da, a capital of Gandara- 
ditya Eolhapur Silahara k., 
p. 172. 

Tirukkalukkuraram Inscriptions; 
T. in Chingleput Diet., Madras 
Presidency, p. 278f. 

Titur, a village near Earhad, 

p. 280. 

Tolajaka, a village in Gujarath, 
p. 328,* p. 334. 

Trailokyesvara Temple, at Patta- 
dakal, p. 80. 

Trikalingas, = Tailangas, p. 149. 

Tripura, = Tevur, near Jabbal- 
pore, capital of Cedis, p. 65, 68, 
114, 128, 151, 339, 341. 


Trirasmi Mount, iu Govardhana 
Dist., p. 23. 

Tudaka Country, p. 80. 

TungabhadrS, p. 91f ; pp. 115-118. 

U 

Udrapudraka, a village, p. 242. 

Ujjayinl, p. 40f, 53, 86, 203, 409; 
see also Ozene. 

Ulavl, a town invested by Eala- 
curies, p. 131. 

Umbar&, a village in the Lata 
country,=Modern Bagumbra, 
p. 318, 321, 328*, 334. • 

Utkala, = Modern Ganjam; p. 17; 
=Orissa, p. 143 

Uttarapatha, p. 272*, 273, 425*, 
427. 

Y 

Vaidatbha, mentioned by Patafi- 
jali, p. 14, = Berar, p. 18. See 
also Vidarbha. 

Yaiiayantl, in N. Eanara, men- 
tioned in Kadamba Inscrip- 
tion, p. 59, =Buzantion of Peri- 
plus ; = doubtfully Vijaya- 
durga, p. 60 ; = Modern Bana- 
vasl, p. 60, 62. 

Valabhl, a capital in Hwan 
Thsang’s time, p. 223, 226; 228; 
a Buddhistic seal found at V., 
p. 365. 

ValavSta, = Modern Valavda, a 
capital of Gandaraditya Eolha- 
pur Silahara k., p 172 . 

Yalisa, a village, p. 324,’*’ 333. 

Yaluraka, a place = Karla 7 p. 25; 
61. 

YanavAsI, p. 19, 68, 210. See also 
BanavasI and Yaijayantl. 

Yanga, p 120. 

Yani-Dindori Grant of Govinda 
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II r, Bss. kiDR, p. 87n2, 89, 
90 & n 1, 91x12, 92, 189f. 

Varadft, River, p. 22. 

V&radapallikft, a village (in 
Oujarath T ), p. 324,* 333. 

Varanda R., = modern Wand 
Eharee, p. 251. 253,* 255. 

V&ranera, a place, p, 253,* 255. 

Vfiflanauvana, p. 426n. 

V&tfipipura, = modern Badami, 
p 67. 79. 

Vathiyuna, a village, p.324,* 333. 

Vattaci, a village, p. 346,* 351. 
See also Battaci and Badaoi. 

Vattakasatkkaksetra, name of a 
field ? p. 228*, 233. 

Vellore Incription, p. 279. 

Vengi,*provinoe between Lower 
Ersna and Godavfirl, p. 73, 
115, 117. 

Veraval Inscription, (Col. Tod’s), 
p. 388f, 398f. 

• ( Bbagavanlal’s ), p. 388. 

Vengurla, p. 211. 

VeisBvat, a country mentioned 
by Panifii, p. 13. 

Vetravatl R,=Betva, p. 17. 

Vidarbba, p. 6 ; = Berar, the oldest 
Aryan Settlement in South, 
p. 7f ; p. 15, 17, 22, 25. See 
also Vaidarbha. 

Vidisa, capital of DasSr aa (q. v.); 
mentioned by EalidSsa, p. 17 ; 
=Bhilsa, p. 22, 409. 

Vijayadurga, p. 60. 

Vljayanagara Territory ; its ex- 
tent, p. 211. 


Vljaya-Revatidvipa, same as 
Revatldvlpa ( q. v. ), p. 270. 

Vindhya, the Southern boundary 
of Aryan settlements, p. 7 ; 
12, 17, 321,* 328,* 329; 

countries S. of Vindhya not 
formerly known to Indian 
Aryans, p. 15. 

Vindhy&vat Mt., p. 25. 

Vifichlyakaksetra, name of a 
field, p. 228.* 

Vinhalasatkka, name of a well, 
p. 228,* 233. 

w 

Walner,= v&ranera mentioned in 
the Oujarath grant, p. 251. 

Wardha grant or plates, p. 89, 
90, 95, 97ff, 103, 319if. 

— K plates ), p. 85 & nl, 87, 104, 
318. 

Y 

YasovarmapUra, a place ; Y. 
Vihftra, p. 426 & n ; 427 & n. 

YavadvIpa,=J8Va, p. 359f ; men- 
tioned in R&mayana, p. 360. 

Yepoti ( Chinese ), = Sfa. Yava- 
dvlpa ( q. V. >3: Java, p. 359. 

Yerli, a river in Earhad Dist,, =: 
Vanns in EanbavannA, p. 280. 

Yevur Tablet, p. 65, 67, 81, 109. 

Yodhavaka a village, p. 226,239f. 

Z 

Zoro Jongran, a place in Java^ 
a temple there, p. 357. 


Beside* the usual geographical and other alibreviations ( such as B.« river, 
Mt. « Mount or Mountain, K. s King dfco. ), other afabreriatlons used are 
B. Ca. - Early CSlukya, L CS. = Later Cainkya. RSs. = Raetrakn^a. The 
asterisk* shows that the word occurs in Sanskrit text. 
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OF A OBNERAL CHARACTER. 


n 

Agasfiya, (sag*) his hermitage: 
his crossing the Vindh^a, p. 7f: 
lOe^nl: 124 & c2, 

Agni, god, p. 69, 279; his child is 
gold, p. 325*, 333. 

Agnii^toma, (sacrifice), p. 346*,3S1. 

Agnihotra, p. 253*. 255, 324*, 
329*, 333. 

Atri, son of Brahmadera, p. 321*, 
325*, 330. 

Anubandha, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 231n5, 232. 

Anlruddha, (son of Fradyumna\ 
p. 193*. 

Anivartakaniyartayitr, a title, p. 
77. 

Annasattra, p. 372. 

AnurSga, used in double sense, 
p. 227* 232&n5; 284* 290 & 
n2; 300*, 304; 315*. 

Andhaka, an ancient £., p. 192*. 

Apapyatara, free carriage across 
(a river), pi 377. 

Aptory&ma, ( sacrifice ), p. 161. 

Appa,or Appayysss ending in 
the names of Tailanga or 
Southern Brahmans, p. 298,311. 

Amhariea, p. 26. 

Arinna, tto FSndava Prince; 
mentioned by Psninl, p. 16, 26, 
142. 

Aijuna, son Oabftdhya a donee, 
p. 228*, 233. 


Artha, p. 227*; (used in double 
sense ), 

Artha, in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 
378. 

Arthavibh&ga, division of things 
(Buddhist I^ilosophy), p. 353*, 
355. 

Arha, as araha in Pali, p. 369. 

Arhat, Jina, p. 172. 

AvanijanSsraya, a title, p. 77. 

Avici, a Buddhistic hell, p. 375. 

Aivamedha, Baorifioe,p. 272*,773 

Ahir&ia, (the mythological serpent 
Sesa), p. 282*, 287; 299*. 302, 
313*. 

A 

Akalitasamadar&ma, used in 
double sense, p. 283*, 289. 

Ak&sagangft, p. 345*, 349. 

Agama, used in double sense, p. 
227, 234&n5, 232. 

Ajlvikas, sect of, p. 200. 

Aditya, god, p. 69, IlOf, 270. 

Adityadeva, pupil of Srlpftda, 
composer of the Ealacuri grant 
p. 340, 347*, 852. 

Adesa, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232n2. 

Amn&ta,=laid down authoritati- 
vely, p. 406, 4 8. 

Ayuktaka, p. 358. 

Ayudhajivins, = professional 
soldiers, p. 408f. 
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(I) Aruli. an ancient King,p 191*. 

(II) Ayuh, (different from above), 
an ancient K., p 192*. 

Arjft, metre, p. 356, 363. 

Avasatha (dha), p. 372; meaning 
of it, p. 373. 

AvasathadSna, p. 373. 

Indu,=moon, born of Atri.p. 191; 
321*. 326*. 330. 

I 

Indra, god, p. 66. 157, 282*, 287. 

story of his transferring his 

sin to earth &c., p. 241n2. 

Indragupta, a Brahman (his son 
Vlradeva adopted Buddhism), 
p. 425*. 427. 

Indragnidatasa, p. 382. 

I 

I^&nasiva, name of a Saiva asetic, 
p, 285* 292, 

Isvara, (god), p, 172. 

Isvaragrha, = Temple of Siva 
(with reference to Ellora 
Eailasa Temple), p 281*, 287, | 
299*, 302, 313*. 

U 

Udaya, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232 & n6. 

Udisa, for uddisya ( Pali, Ud- 
desetvS ), p 368. 

Udlclpatha, p. 426*, 428 

Udras, a people conquered by 
Sahadeva, p. 16. 

Upajanitva, ( for Upajanya), p. j 
369. 

Upayukta= Employees, p. 284*, 
291. 

IJpaya,= means (three, in Bud- 
dhist sense ), p. 353*, 354&nl. 

Upendra,=Vi9nu, p. 227, 2.30 & 
n3; 321, 324* 325*, 328f, 332. 


Upendravajra, metre, p. 356. 

Ubhato,=Ubhayato, p. 375. 

Ubbayatah, p. 375. 

UnJ,=bulky, p. 404. 

Urvldhara, used in double sense, 
p. 344*, 348dcn. 

Usana, an ancient E., p. 192*. 

0 

Uru, (at the end of a compound), 
p. 404. 

R 

Bsiyappa, a Brahman donee, p. 
293, 307. 

B 

Ekadesl anvaya, p. 408. 

K 

Ea, ( skr. affix), the original of 
the vernacular ending S, p.339. 

I Eantaka, used in double sense, p. 
322,* 327*, 331. 

Eata, - E&tya S&kha, p. 293, 
300*, 305. 

Earo,=head, 321,* 325,* 329. 

Eambalabarhi, an ancient E., 
p. 192. 

Eamsa, p. 197, 321*, 325*, 329. 

! Eamps, used in double sense, 
i p 284,* 290 &n2, 300,* & 304 
1 &n2, 315.* 

Eara, used in double sense, p. S32 
and n7. 

Earagraha, used in double sense; 
p. 284,* 290 &n2, 300*, p.'304, 
& n2, 315*. 

Earambhi, an ancient E„ p. 192*. 

Earkasvamin, a grantee of E. C. 
times, p. 83. 

Earkasv£min, the writer of that 
name probably to be referred to 
E C. times; ibid. 
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Earmadh&rsya, = Appositional 
compound, p. 336, 401, 408, 

Earmasya, in Pali, p. 369. 

Ealamaksetra, rioe field; p. 346*', 
351. 

EalS,= Digit of the iiioon, also= 
Art;p.227.* 231n4. 

Ealakal&pa, p. 227*. 

Eali, p. 227, 231 &nl, 252,* 254. 

Ealitakamalapini, used in double 
sense, p 323,* 327,* 332. 

Ealpa, [ Period of world time ] 
p. 121. 

Ealpataru, = wish-fulfilling tree, 
p. 426,* 428 &n. 

Eawi,=old Javanese dialect, p. 
359. 

E&iicI, used in double sense, (I) 
the town of that name, (II) the 
girdle, p. 322*, 326*. 330. 

E&ihditilkah,=oowards, p 344,* 
348. 

Eftnva, pl04, 293, 300*, 305, 307, 
315, 317. 

Eanva, school of White Yajur- 
veda, present near Nagpur, p. 
298, 311. 

Eip&llkesvara, God; a village in 
Nasik Dist., granted for his 
worship, 73; as Kap&lesvara, 
p. 272,* 273. 

K&ihsa, (metal), p. 418. 

E&ma, God of love, p. 229. 

Eftma Sevati, for E&mam Sevate, 
p. 369. 

E&rtikeya or Skanda, in connec- 
tion with the revelation of 
Estantra grammar, p. 54, 67; 
ESrtikeya only; as protector 
of Early 05. kings, 272*, 273. 

ESrttavIrya, p. 283*, 289. 


E5rmnka,=arohery, p. 227*. 

E5rs5panas, p. 24, 61. 

Ealapriya, God, p. 279, 284*, 
291. 

Eaayapa Gotra, p. 161, 247, 253*, 
255. 

Eita,=EBta ( Pali ) p. 367. 

Eilesa, for Elesa, p. 369. 

Eirtana, ( = temple ) p. 33,')*; a 
sense not given in dictionaries 
p. 337; instances of the use of 
Eirtana =temple, ibid. 

Eunda, flower, p 322*, 326*, 331. 

(I) Eumara, = Crown Prince, p. 
277. 

(II) Eumara, = God Eartlkeya, 
used in double sense, p. 283*, 
289&n, 299*, 303&n3; 314*. 

Eumudavali, used in double sense 
p. 281*, 286 and nl; 298, 301 & 
nl, 312*. 

Eubera, p. 229n6. 

Eurubala, an ancient, E. p. 192. 

Eusali= Enjoying, health, its use 
in Inscriptions, p. 248. 

Euta,=a group ( in Bastrakuta ) 
p. 64 

Eupa,=a well, p. 317. 

Eurma, p, 426*, 428. 

/Er, with Dana, not unidiomatic, 
p. 371f. 

Eita age, p. 227*. 230 & nl. 

Ersna, God, p. 128, 137, 155f, 
197* 2S0n3, 236, 344* 347. 

Ersnesvara, God, p. 279, 284*, 
291. 

Eesava, ( God ) p. 26. 

(I) Eesavasvamin, a grantee, p. 
83. 

(II) Eesavasvamin, the writer, to 
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be ref«R«d toEsrljr Cilukye 
times, p. 83. 

Ealtobha. a legendary demon, p. 
283*, 289, 299* 303, 314*. 

Kallisa, p. 281*. 287, 294, 299. 
302, 308. 313*. 322* 326*, 330, 
345*, 349. 426*. 428. 

Erathaknaii, an ancient E,, p. 
192*. 

Erostr, an ancient K., p. 192*. 

Ka 

Esatrlya, p. 34*4* 345*. 347*. 
3501, 387. 

Eeantya, eaurabhyaeatfapannabi 
for Es&ntisau", p. 369. 

Kh 

Ebaijapa,3: Modem Eh&jana= 
marshy land, p. 74. 

G 

Qaganativa, pupil of Is&nasiva, 
an ascetic, a grantee, p.275, 285*, 
292. 

Gang®, P- 229, 345*, 350. 

Gana, a corporate community 
with common property, p 407f. 

Ganagalap&ta, 346*, 350. 

Ganapatl, on a seal, p. 306n2. 

Ganaeibiti, existence or forma- 
tlonas a Gana (of the Mfilavas) 
p. 407f. 

GandamKrtanda, God, p. 279, 
284* 291. 

Gate8u,ai Elapsed as used with 
Saka years and afterwards drop* 
ped, p. 189, 265. 

Gandharra, p. 402. 

Garuda, p. 169. 

Gargasv&min, a grantee, p. 83. 

Giiiga, used in a double sense, 
p. 283* 290&n, 300*, 304&n2, 
314*. 


G4th& dialect, pp, 367ff. 

Gftndhikas in S&liTgbana times, 
p.57. 

Giyah,=^oows, daughters of iha 
Sun, p. 325* 333. 

Girij*,=PirvatI, p. 280*. 285, 
298* 301, 312*. 

Guggula, ( its offerings ) p. 272*, 
78. 

Guna, used in a double sense, 
p. 232, 284* 290. 

Gunavrddbi. used in double sense, 
p. 227* 232&n3, 235. 

Gunasangah used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 266n2, p, 299, 
301n2; 312*. 

Guru, = elder brother, p. 236. 

Orbastbas, in Saliv&bana times, 
p.57. 

Gopala, (God) p. 191*. 

Govardhana ( legendary moun- 
tain), p. 324* 328* 332. 

Grimapatis, p. 358. 

Gh 

Ghatam E&rakah ( unsanskrit ) 
and Gbatasya E&rakab, p. 380. 

Oh&ta, flight of steps, p. 871. 

Gbalisa, a family name, p. 158. 

Oballsasa, a family name, p.l58, 

Ghalsasa, a Citp&van family 
name, p. 158, 173. 

e 

Catust&l&vasadba, p. 37 2f. 

V" Car, with locative, p. 38CL 

Caraka, never used in its pri- 
mary and etymological sense, 
p. 379, 

Caraka = [ persons belonging to 
the ] Caraka ^khi, p. 380. 

Carak&h, its special sense ^ 
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A.dhy8yaii&rth«ii YrAtaoara- 
na^— one observing a vow for 
tba Bidce of stndy, p. 379. 

Csrans, Vedic sohools of Brah- 
matiB, p. 24 ; bodies of stodents 
of eaob Veda or ^kb&, p. 380. 

Caru, p. 243,* 244. 253,* 255, 
324,* 329,* 333. 

Cftraka, p. 379. 

C&lukyakula, p. 281,* 287. 

Calukyakulfilamkara, a title, p.77. 

Oilukyavamta, p. 272,* 273, 322,* 
326.* 330. 

Oslukyanvayamandalfka, p. 141 
n2. 

Citpavsaa family names, p. 158. 

Citraratha, an ancient E , p. 192. 

Culuka, the hand hollowed, p.66. 

Caitya, p. 57, 412f. 

Ciodenti, for oodayanti, p. 369. 

Canrl, p. 306n2. 

eh 

Chandoga Veda, p. 228,* 233. 

Chandass language, of Panini, 
p. 15. 

J 

JaKe, ( in Pali ), p. 369. 

Jaghanyadesa, ( used in double 
sense, (1) Lower part of the 
body and (i) Southern part of 
India), p. 322,* 326,* 330, 

Jangamas, Llngayat priests, 
p. 129, 131. 

Jajjaka, son of Sihaditya, a 
donee, p. 243*, 244. 

Jajftagya, the writer of a grant, 
p. 244,* 245. 

Janamejaya, p. 20. 

Jannasvamin, p. 83. 

Jamadagni, the father of Parasu- 
rama ( mythological ), p. 227. 


Jalasamadhi, p. 116. 

Jahnavi, p. 226. 

Jaihka, a Donor, p. 244,* 245. 

Jana, a vernacular word treated 
as a Skr. word from v'Janf p. 
140n. 

Jinas, p. 353,* 355. 

JihvamOllya, its symbol in in* 
Bcriptions, p. 248 & n, 

JImuta, an ancient E., p. 192.* 

JImutavahana, son of Jlmut»* 
ketu, a Vidyadhara (Demi-god) 
p. 169 ; legendary founder of 
theSilaharas,p.208 ; originally 
a Bodhisattva, mentioned in 
' Buddhistic works, p. 209. 

Josls^Modern Astrologers, the 
language of their Patrikis, 
p 368. 

Jyamaya, an ancient E., p. 192.* 

Jyotis, an ancient king, p. 191.* 

T 

TatinI, = the celestial river, p. 
345,* 349. 

Taiaga, a bank, p. 371. 

Tatpurusa ( Dative ), p. 378 ; one 
of the most difficult of com- 
pounds ; ibid. 

Tatpurusa ( Genitive ), p. 382*. 

Tathagsta, p. 364. 

Tapana. the Bun, p. 426,* 428' 

Tamahprasara, used in double 
sense, p. 426,* 427 L 
I Tars, = crossing, p. 376f. 

I Tarapanya,sthe fare of a ferry 
boat, p. 377. 

I Taruma (kha)nda, — its transcript 
' and translation as occurring 
I in an Inscription, p, 400. 

' Tarkakaundinya NySya, p. 241 
I n2. 
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TsvSna, an nnsanskiit title of 
an official in Java, = ‘De^dbya- 
ksa p. 353,* 354 & n3 ; 355f. 
358. 

Tfijika, a branch of Astrology, | 
borrowed first from Arabs, p. 77. | 

Tfiiikas,=: Arabs, p. 77. 

Tftmprapatra, [ = Copperplate ], 
p. 246. 

T8ra, a Buddhistic deity, p. 213. 

Tilottamfi. % 343, 345,* 350. 

Tirisa, an unsanskrit title of an 
official in Java, p. 353.* 354, 
& n3 ; =De8fidhyaksa, p. 356, 
358. 

Tlrtha,=a flight of steps, p. 371. 

Tunga, as the family epithet of 
the B&strakutas, p. 276. 

Turu3kas,=:Mahomedan8, p. 211. 

Tejas, used in double sense, ! 
p.283,*288&n3, 299,* 303 & | 
n2, 314* 

Tripuravijayin, (=Siva), p. 280,* j 
285, 298,* 301, 312. i 

Trivikramabhatta, son of NemS- 
ditya, the writer of a Grant, 
p. 324, 329, 333. 

Triv&di ? as family name, p. 158. 

Tvacam&msam, p. 374. 

D 

Danda, used in double sense, 
p. 322,* 326, 331, 

Dandan&yaka, = minister of 
war, p. 125, 341. 

Datta,=Dinna (Pali) p. 367. 

Dara,=s little, p. 404. 

DarabhEskaraja, ( its trans. as 
occurring in an Inscription), p. 
403f. 


Patafijali and Amarasimba, 

p. 16. 

(II) Dadaratha ( of the Yadu 
race ) p. 192*. 

DasErba, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Dasyus, p. 10. 

DEna, in double sense, p. 254nl. 

Dasasvamin, p. 83. 

Dillpa, p. 283*, 289. 

Divirapati Skandabhata, son of 
Divirpati Vasabhata, an En- 
graver of a grant, p. 228,* 234. 

Dlrghavalabhlni, (as occurring in 
an Inscription), its trans.p.400f. 

Deddaka, son of Samkara, the 
engraver of a Valabhl grant, 
p 244,* 245, 

Devaksetra, an ancient E., p. 192*. 

Devagana, a sect of the Mula 
Samgba (Digambara Jain),p.82. 

Devamldhusa, an ancient E , 
p. 192*. 

DevarEja, an ancient E , p. 192*. 

Devasvamin, a grantee of E. C. 
times p. 83, another of the same 
name, ibid ; the writer of that 
name to be referred to E. C. 
times, ibid. 

DevanEm piye hevamaha, as 
written on the Ganjam Rook 
Inscription, p. 424. 

Devi, as title of a queen and not 
I of a mistress, p. 343. 

, DesEdhyaksas, authorities of the 
I country, P-353,* 354, 356. 

I Daitya, p. 281,* 286, 299, 301, 
I 312*. 

I Doeaprakopavisamaprakrti, used 


(I) Dasairatha, (father of Rama);no , in double sense, p. 282,* 288 & 
allusion to him in PEpini and n3, 299,* 303 & n2, 314*. 
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Dvandva compound, p. 374, 378. 

Oh 

OhfikkS, a drum, sign of para- 
mounii power, p. 79. 

Dhanurveda, p. 227*, 232. 

Dhiuxvantari, physician of gods, 
p. 426* 428. 

Dharanl, Earth, p. 375. 

Dh&oyakauenis, = corn-dealers in 
Satav&hana times; their guilds, 
p. 57. 

PharinI, the chief queen in Mala- 
rikSgnimitra, p. 343. 

Dhamagupta, = Dharmagupta, a 
donor, his name found on 
Kolhapur remains, p. 412. 

Dharmas&stra, p. 370. 

Dhsrmasetu, p. 285*, 292, 300*, 
301, 316* 317. 

Dharmfitmaja,=Yudhi9thira, p. 
300* 305, 315*, 317. 

Dharm&tman, its meaning, p.381f: 
not a Buddhistic technical 
term, p 382 

Dhromvattha, 346*, 350. 

N 

Naksatras, p. 399. 

Naghu(hu)sa, an ancient king, 
p. 191* 243*, 245. See also 
Nahusa. 

Nandin, the bull of Siva, p. 129. 

NandisvSmin. a grantee of £ C. 
times, p 83. 

Nabhaga, an ancient King., p. 26. 

Navaratha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Nala, an ancient E. p 346*, 350. 

Nahusa, an ancient K p. 26, 346*, 
350. See also Naghusa. 

N&gammasvS.min, a grantee of 
E. C. times, p. 83 


II NSrayana, son of Govinda, 
a donee in a grant, p. 247. 

III Nar&yana, as Rama ( the 
anonymous « riter of grants ); 
as Rsmacandra, p. 347,* 351, 
352*. 

Narayanabali ceremony, p. 68. 

Nfiligers,=Skr. Narlkela, p. 381, 
383. 

Nava, Pali form of Skr. Nau, 
p 376. 

Nava-puny atara-kara, its mean- 
ing, p 373, 376 

Nigamasabha, = Town Corpora- 
tion, p. 61. 

Nibandhas, began to be written 
in Later Ca. and Kalacuri 
periods, p. 133. 

Niyuktaka, p. 358. 

Niriksatha ( Pali ), p. 'eO 

Nivartana, a measure ; its dehni- 
tion, p. 340 &n ; 346,* 351. 

Nivrtti, an ancient K., p 192*. 

Nihsanga, used in two senses, 
p. 345;* 349. 

Nupuras, p. 322, 326,* 330. 

Nrga, an ancient king, p. 243,* 
245. 

Nrsanku, an ancient king, p 192. 

Nrsimha, in double sense, p.321,* 
325,* 329. 

NaigamB,=a body of merchants 
trading with foreign countries, 
p. 407, 57. 

Nau, as Nava, p. 376 

NySya, a principle, p 241n2. 

P 

Paksaksaya, used in double sense, 
p. 323,* 327,' 331 f. 

Pankura, an unsanskrit title of 


I NSrfiyana (God), p. 67, 27, 273. 

58 I B G. Bbandarkar's Works, VoL III. J 
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an official in Java, called 
“DesSdhyaksa”, p. 353,* 354 & 
n3. 355f. 358. 

Fangoran, a title applied to sons 
and daughters of Javanese 
sovereigns, p. 358. See also 
Pahkura. 

Pafioainah&pS.takaB, p. 253,* 255, 
285,* 292, 300,* 305, 316* 317. 

Pancamahap&takasamaya, five 
cardinal Sins, p. 243*, 244. 

Pahcamah&yaifia, p. 253*, 255. 

Pahcamahasa'Ma, p. 252*, 254. 

Paflcaiiabda, p. 196.* 

Paficanga, Hindu Almanac, p. 
267; its statement about found- 
ers of different Eras, p. ibid. 

Fatavardhana, ( as family name ) 
p. 158. 

Pattabandha, = Coronation cere- 
mony, p. 320, 328*. 

Fattabandbotsava, p. 324*, 329*, 
332. I 

Fanya, = price, p. 377f 1 

Pattaka, a square measure, p | 
228*, 233n4. 

Patrikas, ( = Horoscopes ); tbeir ' 
language presenting a mixture i 
of correct and incorrect San- I 
skrit and Vernacular, p. 368 | 

Pant, = a Marathi honorific suffix i 

p 182. 

Fayodhara, used in double sense, 
p 254n2. 

Parapratyaya, p. 227*, ( double 
sense. ) 

Faramamahesvara, as epithet of 
ValabbI ruling kings p. 237. 

Parasurima, ( mythologial ), p. 
324*, 328, 332; See also Rama 
(IP. 


Par&jit, an ancient E., p. 192*. 

Par&sara, p. 347*, 351. 

Paripurit&iah, used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 286 &nl, 298,* 
301 & nl, 312*. 

Parimalita, used in a double 
sense, p. 283,* 290 & n, 300,* 
304 & n2, 314* 

'^Parivraia,=to wander, p. 379. 

Parisads, = Vedic Brahmanic 
schools, p. 24. 

Parsad, = (1) a congregation, p. 
379; (2) learned leaders of a 
Sakh&, p. 380, 381, 383. 

Pallava, used in a double sense, 
p. 283,* 290 & n, 300, 304 & nl, 
314*. 

Fahlavas,39nl; adopt Buddhism, 
p. 57. 

Psnavika, p. 346,* 350. 

P&divarta, a square measure, 
p. 228,* 233n2. 

Palidhvaja, a sign of paramount 
power, p. 79. 

Parvatl, p. 343, 345,* 350 ; shewn 
riding on a lion on a seal, 
306n2 

PIndapata, ( Buddhist term ), ex- 
plained, p. 240n. 

Pinakspani,= Siva, p. 282,* 288, 
299,* 303, 313*. 

Pinakin (Siva), p. 283,* 289, 299,* 
303, 314*. 

Pundras, as progeny of Visva- 
mitra ; living in South, p, 11. 

Punya, p. 378. 

Pura, as ending in names of 
places, =s“ur,” “ura” or “a” in 
Vernacular, p 339 ; 88 

Puranaparayanah, p. 192*. 
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Pur&i^apunisa, = Eisps ( god ). 
1x881* 286*299, 301, 312* 

Purusottema, = Visnu, p. 191,* 
326* ; used in a double sense, 
p. 284,* 290, 300,* 304, 315*. 

Puruhotra, an anoient E. p.l92* 

Pururavas, p. 191*. 

Pulindas, a people on the 
Narmada, p. 6 ; progeny of 
Vitvamitra : living in South ; 
p. 11 ; as referred to in Puranas, 
ibid, p. 18. 

Puritatah, used in double sense, 
p. 426,* 427f 

Purvaparajalanidbi, Eastern and 
Western oceans, p. 284*, 290, 
300*, 304, 314*. 

Pusan, := Bun, p. 426*, 428. 

Prtbutravas, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Prthivivallabha, a title, p. 77. 

Prakrti, used in double sense, 
p. 231n5, 232. 

Pranaya,= sacred syllable “Om”, 
p. 131. 

Pratapa, used in a double sense, 
p. 283,* 290 & n ; 300* 304n2, 
314*. 

Pratiksatra, an anoient king, 
p. 192*. 

Pratibahu, son of Yajra, an 
anoient king, p. 193*. 

Pratinaya, a place where tra- 
vellerB put up and are fed 
without charge, p. 372. 

Pratiiirayad&na, p. 373. 

Pratityotpida, ( Buddhist term ), 
p. 355n2. 

Pratyaya, used in double sense, 
p. 231n5, 232. 

Pradyumiia,(son of Ersna), p.l93*. 


Prabhakarabhatta, son of Ranapa* 
bhatla, a Brahman donee 
p. 318, 328*. 

Prabhakarasvamin, a grantee of 
E.C.E., p. 83. 

Frayojana, (doble sense\ p. 227*. 

Pravartmane, as used with Saka 
years and afterwards dropped, 
p. 189. 

Praptaprabha, used in double 
sense, p. 426,* 427f. 

B 

Ba, Skr. always written as va 
in a grant, p. 340. 

Barisa for varsa, ( Pali, vassa, ) 
p. 368. 

Balarama, brother of Ersna (god), 
p. 230n3. 

Bali, p. 243,* 244, 253,* 255 ; 
as ( Vali ), p. 283,* 289, 324,* 
329,* 333. 

Bali in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 378. 

BaUmandala,UEed in double sense, 
p. 321,* 325,* 329. 

Bahutitba, used in double sense, 
p. 227. 

Bahuvrihi ( compound ), p 339, 
381, 401, 403. 

Bahvroa,= Rgveda, p 253,* 255. 

Bara for DvSra ( Pali ), p. 367f. 

B&rasaka for Varsika, ( Pali 
Vassika ), p 368. 

Balamma Thakkura, a grantee, 
p. 272,* 273. 

Biruda,= a title, p. 161. 

Budha, son of Indu, p 191*. 

Buddha, p. 172. 

Brbaspati, preceptor of gods, p. 
229n5. 

Be = Pali Dve or Duve, p. 367. 

Bodhi(tree)p. 425f,427f*, 
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Brahmsdeva, p. 66. 

BrahmavInS, p. 343, 346*, 350. 

Brahmfi, worehipped in Earljr 
C&lukya times, 83; p. 79, 334. 

[Br&]hmana AraghSra, p. 243*, 
244. 

Brahmanapayah, as a compound 
for BrahmanSya payah. wrong, 
p. 378. 

Bh 

Bhagiratha, an ancient K.,p. 346*, 
350. 

Bhajamana, an ancient E p 192.* 

Bhata, a ( Valabhl ) honorific 
suffix, p 182; a (general) hono- 
rific suffix, ihid 

Bhatta Narayana, son of Bhatta 
Govinda, a donee, p. 253*, 255. 

Bhattaraka® ( in Nasik Inscrip- 
tion) p. 383. 

Bhadrayanlyas, a sect of Buddhist 
priests, p. 25 f, 26n. 

Bharata, an ancient K. p. 346*, 
350 

Bharatakala, = arts of Bharata 
( music &o ) p. 346*, 350. 

Bhallasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 

BhavanI ( Parvatl ) p 322*. 326*, 
330. 

Bharadvaja, a sage, p 8. . 

Bharadvajagotra, p 228, 233*, 
293, 300,* 305, 307, 315*, 317. 

Bharadvajiyas, mentioned by Pa- 
tafijali, p. 14 

Bhasa of Panini, p. 15. 

Bhiksus, p 57; their mode of life; 
ibid; their clothing ceremony; 
ibid; p. 353*, 354. 

Bhlmaratha,an ancient E.,p.l92*. 

Bhlma^ibna, ( Pandava ) p. 26. 

Bhisma, ( of Euru race), p. 142. 


Bhudaksina, p. 3SS*, 355. 

Bhumicohidranyaya; its nleftniiig 
explained, p. 241n2. 

n 

Mankasvamin, son of Ouhadhya 
a Brahman donee, p. 228*, 233, 

Mandala, p. 323*, 327*, 331. 

Mandalika, a prince; p. 202. 

Madana, p. 280*, 282* 285. 288, 

I 298* 299*, 301, 303, 312, 313, 
! 323, 327*, 331, 334. 

I Madhu, an ancient E. p. 192*. 

Madhu, a legendary demon, p. 
283*, 289, 299*, 303; 314*, 

Madhyadesa used in double 
sense, (1) middle part of the 
body, ( 2 ) country between 
Himalaya and Vindhya, p. 
322*, 326*, 330. 

ManSpa, ( Pali ), p. 369. 

Manu, p 227* 231, 283* 289; his 
race, p llOf. 

Manonyavadbavah ( "vapusah ), 
as occurring in an Inscription, 
p. 402f, 

Manobhava,= Madana, p. 300*, 
305,315*, 317. 

Mandara, Mt , p. 426*, 428. 

Marutta, an ancient E. p. 192*. 

Mahapradhana,= Viceroy, p, 211. 

Mahabodhi, p. 426*, 427. 

Mahamandalesvara,=a depend- 
ent prince, p. 125f, 169, 153n3, 
128, 173. 

Mabamahav&runitithi, p.276&nl. 

Mabayana,=the great Vehielh, 
353*, 354. 

MahalaksmI, the tutelary deity 
of Eolbapur Silaharfts, p. 174. 

MahaltiksmHabdha-vAr»“prBi84- 
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^Ara title of Kolhapur 
h&rss, p. 17A 
Mah&lays, a deity, p. 164. 
Mah&lkaris, p. 283. 

Mah&varunI Tithi, p 276&nl. 
Mah&s&tnanta, p. 145. 

Mtdi&Bena, a deityi p. 210. 
Mahesvara, worshipped in Early 
Calukya times, p 83; 79. 

, p. 229, 230, 231, 240. 

Madadanda, Mada Pole, p. 346*. 
351. 

Matrs, ( group of deities ) p. 210. 

See also Sapta Matr. 

Madfaava ( Hero of the Maiatl- 
Madbava) p. 401, 
Madhyamdina School of Vajasena 
= White Yajurveda, p. 318. 
Manavya, a hero connected with 
the origin of the Caiukya 
family, p, 67, 

Manavya, Gotra of the Calukyas, 
p. 109, 272#, 273i 210. 

Manavya race, p. 111. 
Mamalatdar, p. 223. 

Mayaya for Mayayah, p. 369. 
Mardalika, musical drum, p. 346^ 
350. 

Malatl, ( Heroine of Malatl- 
Madhava), p. 401, 

Malaye ( in Nasik Inscription ) 
p. 383. 

Malavika, heroine of Malavika- 
gnimitra, p. 343. 

Malavya=a man ruling over 
Malava &o., p. 409. 
Mahesvara= Devotee of Mahe- 
sivara 226f*, 228; 240, 242, 272* 
273. See also Paramamahe- 
svara. 

Mudgaia Gdtra p. 151. 


MuDlndra,=3uddha, p. 425, 427.* 

Munsifb, p. 223, 

Murari, ( asVisnu ), p. 192, 280,* 
285; 298,* 301, 312*. 

Murari, ( KrsUa, ais progenitor of 
Yadovas ), p. 197*. 

MAtibas, as progeny of Visva* 
mitra, p. 11. 

Meru, p.i24,* 32^, 332,344,* 347. 

Maitrayanlya, Sakha, p. 243*, 
244, 393. 

Moksa Bhosyati, for Mcdcso Bha- 
visyati, p. 369. 

Mleooha8,=SakBe, p. 177. 

Y 

Yajiiasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 

Yadu, an ancient king, p. 192'*, 
197*. 

Yadu, race, p 85. 

Yaduvaihta, born of moon, p. 
281*, 286, 299 301&n2, 312* 
321*, 326* 330. 

Yama, the Chastiser god, p. 344* 
348. 

Yamalapatta,=a treaty of affi- 
ance p 153n3, 

Yayati, an ancient king., p. 26, 
192*. 

Yavanas, or Baotrian Greekst p. 
33; adopt Buddhism, p. 57. 

Yaiam, (in Pali) p. 369. 

Yasam, and Yasah both forms 
met with in G&thft writings, 
p. 369. 

Yadavavaihia, p. 193*. 

Yuktaka,= officer, p. 242, 284*. 
291. 

Yudhisthira, ( Ffindava ); men- 
tioned by P&nini, p. 16; 867. 

Ye dhamft hetupahava &o., 

( Buddhist formula )— Its Pali 


m 
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form rare; a unique Indian 
relio containing it ; reaeon of 
the prevalence of the Sanskrit 
form of— 364f ; significance of 
the formula; ibid. 

Yogrfistya, brother of Cevflnan- 
vera, the engraver of some 
plates, p. 301* 305. 316,* 317. 

Yosyagma, engraver of a grant, 
p. 285,* 292. 

Yaugika sense, = etymological 
sense, p. 377. 

R 

ItaksaBas,=wild tribes, p. 10. 

Rakeita, in Dative Tatpurusa, 
p. 378. 

Baghu ( =: Solar ) Race, p. 12^, 

212 . 

Racane, to he probably read as 
Bhavane ( in an Inscription ), 
p. 403. 

(I) RsjaBiiTihah,for Ramabhadrab, 
the anonymous writer of grants, 
p. 356. 

(II) Raia8iniha,= lion-like king, 
p. 353*, 355. 

(DR&ma, son of Dasaratha, p. 26, 
197*, 282, 288, 299*, 300*, 303, 
3.5, 314, 315* 317. 

no allusion to him in Panini 

and Patafijali and Amarasimha, 

p. 16. 

(II) Rfima,= Parasur&ma (q. v.), 
p. 26*. 283*, 289. 

(III) R&ma, Balabhadra, p. 16. 

R&matlrtbaiii carakah, RSmatlr- 

thasya Carakah, ( incorrect 
and correct, respec. ), p. 380. 

R&mabhadra, anonymous writer 
of deeds, p. 285*, 292, 301*, 
306, 316*, 317, 325*, 329*, 333. 


Rao, a Marathi honorific SufSz, 

p. 182. 

RSvana, p. 323*, 327*, 331. 

Ristrapatis, p. 358. 

R&bu, p. 243*, 244. 

Risiyappa, son of Bhsilla, a 
Brahman dome, p. 293, 300*, 
305, 307, 315if. See also Rsi- 
yappa. 

Rukmakavaca, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

RudrasvSmin, a grantee of Early 
C&. times, p. 83. 

Rudha sense, = secondary and 
conventional sense, p. 377, 379. 

Reva, son of M&dbava, writer of 
a grant, p. 247f, 253*, 256. 

RevasvamI Diksita, p 83. 

Rom&iic&di, horripilation and 
other eight conditions of 
women, p. 345*, 349 & nl. 

Raudra Dhanurbhanga, used in 
double sense p. 282*, 288 & n2, 
299* 303, 314*. 

Laksmana ( of Ram ay ana fame ) 
p. 197*, 300*, 305, 315*, 317. 

Laksmana Gotra, p. 318, 324*, 
328, 333f. 

LaksmI, ( goddess ), p. 231 & n2, 
252*, 254, 280*, 285, 298*, 301, 
312*, 321*, 325* 329. 

Lagnanukulya, used in a double 
sense, p. 284*, 290n2, 300*, 304, 
315*. 

Langkara ( Javanese ), likely cor- 
ruption of Namkara in Panam- 

e 

karana, p. 538. 

Lavanga trees, p. 322*, 326*, 330. 

L&t, = a Pillar, p. 201. 

Linga ( of Siva ), p. 129 ; pictured 
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on the seal of the Deoli plates, 
p. 306n2. 

Lohasv&min, a grantee, p. 83. 

Y 

Vaihta, used in doable sense, 
p. 426*. 428 &n. 

Vajra, son of Aniraddha ( q. v.), 
p. 193*. 

VairKsana, ( Buddhistic deity ), 
p. 425P. 427*. 

VajrSsanabhavana, p. 426*, 428. 
Vardhakas, carpenters in Sata- 
vihana times, p. 57. | 

Varman(a) as affix of Esatriya ' 
names, p. 354n2. 

VarsAratum, as accusative = 

“ for the rains ”, p. 375 
Valabhi,= a room on the top 
of a palace, p. 401. 

Vali = Bali, (q. v.), p. 289. 

Va9a,= moving cause or impel- 
ling force, p. 407. 

Vasantatilaka metre, p. 356. 
Vasudeva, an ancient king 
(father of Yasudevakrsna), 
p. 192*. 

Vajasaneyi, Madhyaihdina Sa~ 
kha, p. 324* 333, 334. 

Vaji, p. 293*, 300*, 305,307,315*, 
317. 

Vaji-Madhyamdina, p. 324*, 328, 
333. 

VapI, the name of a field ? p. 233. 
Yamsiika,=: flute, p. 346*, 350. 
Yarupa Fasa, fetters of Yaruna, 
p. 347*, 351. 

Yarunl Tithi, the auspicious 
MahavArunl Tithi, p. 276 &nl. 
Yikala, used in double sense, 
p 323*, 327*, 331,332. 

Yikrti, an ancient E. p. 192*. 


Yigraha, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&nl. 

Yijayakataka, victorious army, 
p. 285*, 291. 

Y i jayaviksepa, = interruption in 
the race of victory, p, 252*, 
254. 

Yidadhana, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 231n5, 232. 

Yidarbha, an ancient E p. 192*. 

YidCiratha, an ancient E. p. 192*. 

Yidusaka, (inMaiavikagnimitra) 
p. 343. 

Yidyadhara, a Demigod, p. 169. 

Yidhana, used in a double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&n3. 

Yiniyuktaka, = persons holding 
commiss’ons, p. 242. 

Yindhya, p. 243*, 244. 

YirifiOB,= Brahma, p. 283*, 89. 

Yisvarupa, the son of Tvastr, p. 
241n2. 

Yisvamitra, sage, cursing the 
progeny of his sonj, p. 11. 

Yisamaprakrti, used in double 
sense, p. 282*, 288* &n3, 299*, 
303, &n2, 314. 

Yisnu, God, p 68, 79, 128, 208, 
269, 323*, 325*, 327*, 331, 333. 

worsnipped in Calukya 

times, p. 33. 

— his churning the oc.an,p. 87n4, 

Yienu, p. 359, (invoked in Java). 

Yisnu vamsodbhava title of Later 
Yadava Eings, p. 155f. 

Yisarga ( grammatical term ), p. 
248, 407 

Yiharas, p. 411. 

Yiharivasatha, a pleasure house, 
p. 373. 

Ylradeva, son of Indragupta, 
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to a Brahman family > 
and afterwards emhraofoff N. 
Buddhism; a Buddhist Saint, 
425*. 426*, 427f. 

^Tlranirijrans, ( God ) p. 322*, 
326*. 331. 

Vlra-Lak8ml,=the Soldier Lak- 
9011, (goddesa),p.323*,327*,331. 
VrjlnlvSn, an ancient king, p. 
192*. 

y^ddhi, used in double sense, p 
232. 

Vrsni, an ancient K. p. 192*. 
Vetfcla, king of Ghosts, p. 53. 
Vedas, ( four ) p. 233. 

Vedavyftsa VySsa, p. 253*, 256. 

See also under Vy&sa. 

Vedhas.* Brahma, 321*. 325*, 329. 
Vaidyan&tha Deva, a god, p. 
209. 

Vaisvadeva, p. 243*. 244. 
Vainika,=lute, p. 346*, 350. 
Vaisvadeva, p. 253*, 255, 324*, 
329*. 333*. 

VyMa. p.243, 244, 272*, 274; 325*, 
329, 333; 347*, 351. 

Vyutpatti,= culture, p. 347*, 352. 
Vyoman, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

i^bhu, p. 281*, 286; 298*, 301, 
312*. 

Sankhaouda, a mythological ser- 
pent, p. 169. 

Saka,sS&liv&bana (“Nipa era) 
p. 247. 

B^anrpakila, p. 300*, 305, 315*, 
328. 

Sakanrpak&la ; confounded with 
Samvat era? p 249. 

Sakuni, an ancient king, p.l92*. 


&kti, power of genius, p. 347*, 
352. 

I^ktidhara, =« God Kaitikeya; 
used in double sense, p. 283*, 
289&n, 299*, 303&n3, 314*. 
Sabaras, a people on the TapI>P>6; 
wild tribe near Vindhya, p.ll; 
as progeny of VisvSmitra, liv 
ing in South, p 11. 
Sabdatantrapati,= master of Gra- 
mmar, p. 284*, 291; also used 
in a double sense, p. 291. 
Sametha, ( Pali ) for Samayata, 
p. 369. 

Satabindu, an ancient, K. p.l92*. 
Ssndilya, Gotra, p. 243*, 244. 
Sspapras&daksama, its proper 
trans.ss occurring in an Ins- 
cripticn, p 400. 

Salini Metre, p. 356. 
Sisanapaddhati, ^charter, p.347*, 

, 352. 

Siri, for Sri, p. 369. 

Sil&harakhya Vamsa, p. 169n2*. 
Siva, p. 306n2; 335*, 436ff. 

Siva, in his terrific form worship- 
ped in Early CSlukya times, 
p. 83. 

Siva, figured on the seal of Deoli 
plates, p. 293, 306. 

Siva, his figure on seal of Na- 
vasirl copperplates, p. 318. 

Siva, his temple at Ellora, p.294; 
308; reasons for identifying 
the temple with the Eailasa 
Temple at Ellora, p. 308. 

■Siva, and his eight bodies, p.345*, 
349. 

Siva, (invoked in Java), p. 359. 
Siva, his hosts = Ling&yats, p. 
131. 
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Sivadh&rl, b grantee, p. 92. 
Sllasamfidbl taths praiiifimayam 
for ^asam&dhiprajfi&mayam, 
, p. 369, 

^nisyftti and Srnvanti both 
forms met with in G&th& writ- 
ings, p. 369. 

Suddhapaksah, used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 286&nl, 299, 

, 301&nl; 312*. 

Sura, an ancient E. p. 192*. 
Surar4si (? Suradoni) an ancient, 

, K. p. 192* 

Sesa, the mythological serpent, 
p. 53, 344*, 348. 

Sramana, p. 426*; 428. 
Sravanasubhage Oandharve”, p. 
402. 

Sri, an honorific, prefixed to names 
of kings, p. 229nl; thus almost 
indispensable, p. 249; 248. 
Srlkaranftdhipa or karanaprabhu, 
=:Ghief Secretary, p. 162, 
Srlkaraa&dhipa,= Chief Secre- 
tary, title of Hero&dri, p.l56. 
Srlpfida, a teacher, p. 347*, 352. 
Srl-Sarasvatl, ( both together ), 
p. 227*, 229. 

Srutis, ( generally ) 347*, 351. 
Srenisa Guild p. 407. 

t 

Slathfinga, used in doable sense, 
p. 282, 288&n3, 299*, 303&n2, 
314. 

Svet&tapatratritaya, = Triad of 
white parasols ( an emblem of 
B&straku^ Sovereignty, p. 
282* ,287, 299*, 302, 313*. 

S 

Saihgha=( Buddhist ) congrega- 
tion, p. 42. ^ 


SaihdhSprada for Sgntvaprada 
as occurring in an Inscription, 
p. 403. 

Samdhi, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232&nl. 

Samdhivigraha.dhikrta = coun- 
sellor in peace & war, p. 253 1, 
256. 

Sambodhi,=True Knowledge, p. 
426*, 428. 

Samvtsara, use of the word, not 
necessarily = Sam vat orVlkra- 
ma year or era, p. 249ff. 

Samskara, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&:n3. 

Sagara, the mythological king; 
p. 26; 228*, 234, 253* 255*272*, 
274; 346, 351. 

Sadandadosadasapar&dha, p 285’*’, 
292. 

Sadas&para.dha, a term of uncer- 
tain meaning, p. 241nl; 228. 

Sapta, Matr = Seven Mothers, p. 
67; 272*, 273 See also MStrs. 

Sabha, its correct meaning, a re- 
gular or formal assembly or a 
Hall, p. 379; & not a crowd of 
persons, p. 379. 

SabbSprapS, as a compound for 
Sabhayai or Sabhabhyabprapa, 
wrong, p. 378. 

Sabha-prapa-katena, p. 378. 

Sama.mn&ya,=Nighantus, p. 406. 

Bamasa, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232 & nl. 

Bamaharadvandva compound, p. 
374. 

SBra8l,=a large lake, p. 14. 

Sarasvail, p. 343, 350*. 

Sarvatah, p. 375. 
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SahadevB, ( P&ndaYa ) Mb con- 
quests, p. 16. 

Sahasrabbuja Sabasrfirjuna, an 
ancient King, p. 283*. 289. 

Babasr^rjuna, tbe mythical bero 
to whom tbe Cedi Kalacuris 
trace tbeir descent ; bis story 
as given in tbe Mbb., p. 277. 

Sfityaki, p. 299*, 302, 312*. 

Satyaki Branch ( of Yadu race ), 

p.85. 

Satyakivargabbajab, as an epi- 
thet of the Bastrakutas, p. 276. 

Satvata, an ancient king, p. 192*. 

Sadbu, used in double sense, 
p. 232 & n3. 

S&peksa ( Compounds ), when al- 
lowed and when not, p. 379. 
408. 

Samsnta, a subordinate prince or 
chief, p. 249 

S&manika metre, p. 356. 

S&lva, Sfilveya, p. 13. 

Simhs, a Valabhl honorific 
suffix, p. 182. 

Biteyu, an ancient king, p. 192*. 

Siddbas, p. 323*. 327*. 331. 

Siddhapabbatta, son of Vennapa- 
bhatta, a Brahman donee, 
p. 318, 324*, 333. 

Sugata pujayitum for Sugatam 
pujayitum, p. 369. 

Sugatasssana, the system of 
Sugata, p. 425*, 427. 

Sugriva, sending bis followers in 
search of Slt&, p. 7, 16. 

Sunisyati, ( Pali ), p 369. 

Sunna, probably Prakrit of Skr 
Sujfia, p. 353*; 355nl. 

Subshu, an ancient king, p 193*. 

Suyajna, an ancient king, p. 192*. 


Suvarnak&ras, = goldsmiths in 
Sstav&hsna times, p. 57. 

Suvarnad&na, mentioned in 
Hemfidri, p. 370f, 372. 

SuvarnadSnatlrthakarena, as oc- 
curring in an Inscription, its 
proper translation, p. 370f. 

Setu, (Rametvara ?), p. 322*, 326*. 
330. 

Setu, a bridge, p. 371. 

Sena, a Valabhl honorific Suffix,, 
p. 182 ; a title, p. 386. 

Sen&pati, p. 224. 

Soma, used in double sense, p. 
344*, 348 &n. 

Somanatha ( god ), p. 346*, 351. 

Somesvara ( god ), p. 340. 

Saunagas, a school of Grammar 
mentioned by Patafijali, p. 14. 

SaubhS.gya,=speoial use of the 
word explained, p. 343; 345*, 
350. 

Skanda, = Eartikeya, p. 54. 

Stupas, p. 363f, 412. 

Stbana, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232 & n2. 

Sneha, used in double sense, 
p 254n2. 

Sphatika, p. 415. 

Smaya, = pride or arrogance, 
p. 401. 

Smaravasatarunajana, as occur- 
ring in an Inscription, p. 404. 

Smrtis, ( generally ), p. 229, 243*, 
244, 347*, 351. 

Smrtis, p. 133 ; commentaries on 
them began to be written in 
the Later C&lukya and Kala- 
curi periods, p. 133. 

SmrtipranItamSrga, p 226*. 

Svyambhu, p. 321*, 325, 329. 
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Svafsihbhu-Siva-Dh&ma, ( inoor- 
reotly understood), p. 336. 

Svayambhoja, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Svayaihvara, of Oandralekha, p. 
118f; real ? ibid. 

Svastika, on Kolhapur coins, 
p. 306n2, 413. 

Svaha6ta,=Sign Manual, p.253*, 
256. 

ST&min, as a title or suffix, pecu- 
liar to writers on sacridcial 
rites; the title belongs specifi- 
cally to the Early C&lukya 
times, p. 82. 

Sviml, = god Kfirtikeya; used 
in double sense, p. 283*, 289 & 
n, 299* 303 & n3, 314*' 

Sv&hita, an ancient E. ? p. 192*. 

Hara ( god ), p. 321* 325, 329. 

Hari(god), p. 191, 281*. 283*, 


284*, 286, 289, 290, 299, 300*, 
301 &n2, 304, 312* 315*. 

Harikula,=family of god Krsna, 
= Rfistrakuta family, p. 283*, 
289, 299* 303, 314*. 

Harinllanilyaka, used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 286n2, 299, 301 
n2, 312*. 

H&rlta or HSrltl, a legendary hero 
connected with the origin of 
the C&lukya family, p. 67; 210, 
272* 273. 

Hita in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 378. 

HimalayeT, p. 229. 

HimfimEiuvainsa, p. 197*. 

Hiri for 'i^hrl, p. 369. 

Hirudham, as occurring in an 
Inscription, p. 383. 

V’Hr with vi, p. 374. 

Hrdika, an ancient king, p. 192*. 
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A 

Agnipur&na, p. 337. 

Aparftrka, commentator on YfiiSa- 
valkya Smrti, p. 133, 407 ; A.’b 
work called Yajnavalkya Dhar* 
masistra Nibandha AparArka 
being a prince of North Eonkan 
Sil&hAra D., his date, p. 133. 
Compare also the two AparS- 
dityas in Index No V, 

Abhilasitaoint&mani, p, 4 ; its 
date, p. 188. See also Mana* 
Bollasa. 

Amarasimha, p. 16. 

A 

AdityapurAna, quoted by Hema> 
dri, p. 371. 

Ayurvedarasayana, a com. on 
VAgbhata, attributed to HemA- 
dri, p. 163. 

AtvaUyana, a MahAbharata 
existed before him, p. 16. 

U 

UttarapurAna of the Jains, = 
the latter half of MahApurAna; 
refers to Amoghavarea I, BAs 
K. as a devout Jain, p. 94 ) the 
PurAna refers to AkAlavarsa(= 
Ersna II, RAs. k. ); p. 96, 295, 
308; the PurAna consecrated, 
p. 96 ; its date, p. 188. 


IJttararAmaoarita, see under 
Bhavabhuti. 

Udayadevapandit8,or Niravadya* 
pandita, a Digarobara Jain and 
famous grammarian, pupil of 
SrIpujyapAda, p. 81f; adviser 
of VlnayAditya, Early CS. K., 

p.82. 

Upanisads, ( generally ), p. 211. 

A1 

Aitareya BrAhmana, on the pro> 
geny ( Andhras, Pundras &o., ) 
of Visvamitra, p. 11. 

K 

Eanabhuti, the ghost who com- 
munioated BrbatkathA to 
GunAdhya, p. 53f. 

EathAsaritsAgara, scattered his< 
torical notices in it, p. 4 ; its 
reference to the SAlivAhana 
story, p. 53nl ; a translation of 
Brhat-EathA, p. 360; on the 
origin of the EAtantra Gram- 
mar, p. 54f ; on Indian Mer- 
chants trading with Suvarna- 
dvlpa, p. 360. See also under 
GunAdhya and BrhatkathA. 

EalhapaiSee under RAjataranginl. 

Eavirahasya, p. 4. See also under 
HalAyudha. 
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KfttaiDtra (GrAmmarX =EaUpaka; 
w^y BO called, p. 54 ; its origin 
and purpose, p 55f. 

E&tySyana, the object of his 
V&rtikas, p. 13 ; variant read- 
ings of Eatyayana, mentioned 
by Fatafiiali, p. 14 ; his date 
in relation to Panini and 
Patanjali, ibid ; grammatical 
forms noticed by E. but not 
mentioned by Fanini, p. 14f. 

E&dambarl, see under B&na. 

Eftmasutra of Vatsyayana; His- 
torical notices in it, p. 4 ; his 
mention of Euntala Satakarni 
and his queen, p. 56. 

E&lapaka, see under Eatantra. 

Ealidasa, his mention of Vidisa 
in his Meghaduta, p. 17, 409 ; 
his date, p. 19f ; his Baghu- 
vamsa quoted, p. 314 ; his re- 
ference to Malwa without 
naming it so; other places 
mentioned by him in Megha- 
duta, p 409. 

Eavyaprakata, p. 55, 343. 

Eavyadarsa, p. 53. See under 
Dandin also. 

Easika, ( com. on Panini ), p. 408. 

Eiratarjunlya, p. 371. 

Elrtikaumudl of Somadeva or 
Somesvara, p. 152f & 152n2 ; 
gives account of Vastupala and 
his masters, ibid ; account of 
the invasion of Gujarath by 
Singhai;>a,LateT Yadava prince, 
p. 152ff ; E. quoted, p. 338 & n. 


Eesava, father of Bopadeva, 
p. 164. 

Ks 

Esemendra, author of Brhat- 
katba, derives his stories from 
PaisacI Brhatkatha, p. 53. 

G 

Gunadhya, p. 53nl; author of 
Brhatkatha, and minister of 
Satavahana, p. 54, 360. 

e 

Caturvarga-Cintamani of Hema- 
dri ; its contents; its different 
parts; its varied information; 
p. 163; see also under Hemadrl 
and the different Ehandas. 

i^angadeva, grandson of Bhaska- 
racarya and son Laksmidhara 
head astrologer of Sihghana. 
p. 156; founds a college for the 
study of Astronomy; ibid, 

Cenna Basava, Purana, p. 131. 

J 

Jagaddhara, (commentator of the 
Malatl-Madhava), p. 401. 

Jayadhavala, a philosophical J ain 
work, p. 94. 

Jahlana, his anthology called 
Subhasitasuktimuktavali, p. 4; 
J. ’s parentage; J. an adviser 
of Ersna Yadava E., p. 158f 
See also Subhasitasuktimukta- 
vali. 

Jinasena, preceptor of Gunabha- 
dra and writer of Adipurana, 
his Farsvabhyudaya refers to 
Amoghavarsa I, Bas. E., p. 94. 

Jaina Digambara MTorks; many, 
composed in Bas, times; p. 105. 
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jasnesvara, (Vernacular Fro- 
nunciatiorx Dnyanesvara ); the 
great Maratha saint, lived in 
the time of BSmacandra Latar 
Yftdava prince; p. 164; his com 
on Bhagavadglta, p. 164; also 
called Jfianadeva; son of Nivrt* 
tin&tha of the Mahesa family, 
author of Jnanetvarl; p. 164; its 
date, p. 165. 

JSanesvarl, historical notices in 
it, p. 4; quoted, p 164n2. 

T 

Tamil Chronicle, p. 420f. 

T&r&natha, his History of Bud- 
dhism; on the origin of the 
Katantra grammar, p 55; names 
mentioned by T&rSnatha in 
this connection; ibid. 

Tirthakhanda, a part of Hema- 
dri’s Caturvarga Cintamani, 
p. 163. 

Taittirlya-Saml'ita, on the story 
of Indra transferring his sin 
to earth, p. 241 n2. 

D 

Dandin, p. 19; his Dasakumara- 
oarita on the Bhojas, p 18n; 
his Kavyadarsa, on Brhatkatha 
and its language, p. 53. 

Dasakumfiraoarita, see under 
Dandin, above. 

Dassffupaka, see under Dhanika. 

D&nakhanda, a part of Catur- 
varga-Gint&mani of Hemadri, 
p. 163. 


Dipavaihso, associates Mah&rSstra 
and Apar&ntakas; p. 17n; re- 
fers to Moggaliputto sending 
missionaries, p.l9&nl. 

Dh 

Dhanika, his Commentary on 
Dasarupaka, p. 55. 

Dhanesa, tutor of Bopadeva, p. 
164. 

Dharmssarhgraha,Buddhist work, 
p. 354nl, 355n2. 

N 

Narmada Mahatmya, p. 251. 

Nagananda, attributed to Sri 
Harsa, p 169nl. 

Niravadyapandita, see under 
U day ade vapandita. 

Nirukta ( of Yaska ), on the word 
Amnata, p. 406. 

P 

Fatafijali; his intimate acquain- 
tance with S.; notices S. ling- 
ual usages; p. 14; P. on Arya- 
varta, p 7, his date in relation 
to that of Eatyayana, p. 14^ 
new verbal forms coming in 
use in his time, p. 15; P. men- 
tions Mahabharata characters, p. 
16; bis com. quoted, p. 374f; his 
views about two Esatriya 
tribes, p 408, 

Fampa, author of Eanarese Bha- 
rata, p. 110. 

Farisesakhanda, a part of Hema- 
I dri’s Caturvarga-Cintamani p. 
I 163. 
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Pftnini, his extensive knowledge 
of Indian Geography, p. Hf; 
countries in eMtern part of 
N. L mentioned by him, p. 12; 
on forming derivatives from 
words which signify tribes of 
warriors and also the countries, 
p, 13; P.’s omissions in this 
respect supplemented by Kfttya- 
yana, p.l3. P. and Katyayana, 
p. 14; P.’s date, p.l4f; literature 
unknown to him, p.35; a Maha- 
bhfirata existed before P.,p. 16; 
on Jihvamullya and Visarga. 
p. 248; P.’s mention of Malavas 
and Ksudrakas, p. 408, auth- 
enticity of words occurring in 
hiBGana6,p 12nl,408, countiries 
mentioned by him, as evidence 
of Aryan expansion, p. I2f; 
his Bhasa, p. 15; his technical 
terms, p. 231n5; P. a native 
of Saiatura and known as 
Salaturlya, p, 232&n4; his 
Bhargadigana,p. 12nl, his 
Khandikadigana, p 408; the 
Siksa attributed to him— not 
his work, p. 12n2. (in a general 
way), p. 54, 66nl, Karikas, p. 
374f; 378; quoted as authority, 
p.l41n; 380, 403. 

Pir^yabhyudaya, see under 
Jinasena. 

Pujyapada, p. 81; preceptor of 
Niravadyapandita (q. v.); his 
different dates, p. 82. 

Prataparudrlya, by Vidyanatha 
p, 159f; its mention of Ganapati 


Kakatlya and Rudra-Rudrama 
p. 160f. 

Prasnottsraratnamalika; p. 4; 
claimed for Samkaracarya 
by Brahmans, for Amoghava- 
rsa, Ras. King, by Digambara 
Jains and for Vimala by Sve. 
Jains; its Chinese version, 
p. 95, 97. 

B 

Basavapurana, as source of his- 
tory, p 4 ; its historical nature, 
p. 129 ; its account of Vijjana 
Kalacuri’s assassination by 
Basava, p. 130. 

Bans,— (1) His Kadambarl, its 
mention of Sabaras, p. Iln3 ; 
K. quoted, p. 337. 

(2) His Harsacarita ; its 

mention of Kalidasa, p. 20; 
its mention of Hals’s Fapta- 
satl, p. 55 

Bilhana, his Vikrsmankadeva- 
carita, as source of history, 
p 4 ; the legendary origin of 
Calukyas as given by him, 
p. 66f ; his mentioning AyodhyS. 
as the original seat of the 
dynasty, p 67 ; his account of 
Somesvara I, Later Ga. king^ 
p 113ff ; of Somesvara II, U6f, 
of the war between the last 
and Vikrsmaditya II, 116ff; 
of the war between the last 
and Jayasimha, 119f; made 
Vidyapati by Vikramaditya ; 
B. 's travels all over India, p. 
121 ; B. referred to (in a general 
way), p. 128n4 ; B. on the rule 
of Vikrsmaditya II, p. 121, 
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BrhatkBtli&, in Pais&ol language, 
ite origin oommunioated lio 
Gun&dhya by Eanabhuti *, 
Written in blood, p. S3f; its 
date, p. 360. 

Bidiad&ranyaka, p. 379. 

Bopadeva, a protdge of Hem&dri, 
his history, his works, p. 163f. 

Brahma Pur&na, p. 371. 

BrahmSnda Pur&na, p. 373. 

Bh 

Bhagavadglt&, its Marathi com. 
by Jii&nadeva, p. 164 ; B. quoted, 
p. 394. See Jn&nesvarl 

Bhartrhari, his Vairagyasataka 
quoted, p. 407. 

Bhavabhuti, his Uttarar£ma- 
carita referred to, p. 8. 

Bhavisyottara (Pur&na) quoted 
by Hetn&dri, p. 371. 

Bh&gayata Pur&na, on ilndhra- 
blqtya kings, p. 34, 45f ; the 
latest Pur&na, p. 43f, 47 ; cor- 
ruption of names of kings 
occurring in B., p. 46 ; the 
story in it of Indra transferring 
to earth his sin, p. 241 n3. See i 
also under Pur&nas in Index V, 
where among the four Pur&nas 
generally referred to, Bhaga- 
vata is one. 

Bh&matl of V&caspatismisra, a 
com. on Ved&ntasutrabhasya 
of Saihkar&c&rya, p 159, 

Bh&rata ( Kanerese ), its date, 
p, UO. See also under Pampa. 

BhSskar&o&rya, ( the famous 
Mathematician ), p. 150, 156. 


See also under Siddh&nta-Siro- 
mani. 

Bhoiaoarita, p. 113 & 113n5 
value of tradition in it, p. 114. 
See also under B&javallabha. 

Bhojaprabandha, see under 
Merutunga. 

M 

Matsya ( or M&tsya ) PurSna, its 
mention of Euntala, a S&ta- 
v&hana K., p 56 ; on Daksin&- 
patha, p. 5f,9; 34; on Andhrabb. 
kings, pp 42-50, 63. See also 
under Pur&nas in Index V 
where the M. is included in 
the Pur&nas generally referred 
to ; M the second earliest 
PurSna, p. 43f. 

M anu, on Br ahma v arta and Ary &- 
varta, p. 7 ; M. quoted, p 394. 

Mallinatha, p. 371. 

Mahapurana, ( Jain ), p. 94. 

Mahabh&rata, story of Agastya, 
p. 8; Sahadeva’s going to 
Daksinapatha, p. 5f ; M. cha- 
racters mentioned by Patafijali, 
p. 16 ; “a” M, existed before 
Panini and Asval&yana; dif- 
ferent from the present, p. 16; 
the text of the present M., p.l6; 
relation of geographical names 
in M. with those in B&m&yana, 
p. 16f ; mention of Banav&sl 
and JayantI, p. 59f; verses 
from M. as quoted in a Guja- 
rath grant, p. 247 ; quoted, 
p» 373, 382n. 

Mahabhasya, see under Patanjali' 
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MahSvaih8o,HBmeii4i(Hi of MdiA- 
rMtm md Apartntukaa, p. 17n; 
its reference to MoggaAivntto 
Beading JuissionariaBip. 19dcnl. 

liebSvwtivreCBrred to, p. 373, 375. 

liinaaoUSaa, =: Abhale^iftrtfaa- 
dhBt&MgBa. s v.oA written bj 
SoniedvMs 111, a Later Gft. K., 
p. 123 ; its eonlMita, p. 123f ; a 
eonpendicNis work, p 124 : its 
date, p. 124 

M&tfcandeya Parana on Daksin&- 
patha p. 5. 

M&lavik&gnimitra, historical 
nature of its plot, p. 22 ; (gene- 
rally ), p. 343. 

Mit&ksar&, see under Vijil&ne* 
svara. 

Mukt&pbbla of Bopadeva, a com. 
on it attributed to Hemadri, 
p. ISSf. 

Mugdhabodha of Bopadeva, p. 
163f. 

Megkaduta, see under Kalidasa. 

Memtnxiga his Bhojaprabandha, 
p. 112 b1. 

Mok^khanda a part of Hema> 
dri's Caturvarga Cintamani, 
pl63. 

Y 

Yatastilidca of Somadeva, a Jain 
work, p. 4, 104. 


Ya^vaikya, (the Smiti author) 
a com. on him; p. 133, 210, 407. 

R 

BaghuTaOMa see under Kalidasa. 

Ratnakosa, a modem work, its 
mention of fire difCerent parts 
of Deccan, p. 6. 

RatnamAlika, see under Ftasoo- 
ttararstnamaiika, 

Ratnavall. its mention of the 
situation of Kosala, p. 12. 

Raviklrti, a Jain poet, writer of 
Aihole Inscription, patronised 
by Fulakesi II, p. 81. 

Bajatarangipl, of Kalhapa, as 
source of Indian history, p. 1. 

Baiaprasastis, critical Sanskrit 
Test of, shorter & longer 
Beeensions = Introductions 
to Uemadri’s Yrata-Khapda, 
pp. 191-198, 

Bajavallabha, his Bhojaoarita, 
p. 112nl. 

Bajasekhara, the poet, preceptor 
of Mahendrapala of Kanauj. 

p. 212. 

Bamayana,the different countries 
mentioned in it to which 
Sugrlva sent his followers 
in search of Sita, p. 7f; on 
iLndbras, Fnndras &o., p. 10; 
the popular belief that B. 
is older than Mahibbarata; 
p 16; its date uncertain; ng 
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allusion to B. or R. characters 
in Pinini and Fatahjali, and 
in Amarasimha, p. 16; relation I 
of R. and Mahabharata, p. 16; | 
its Bengali Recension; its text; ' 
p 16; its mention of SuTarna- \ 
dvlpa= Sumatra, p. 360. 1 

^ 1 

Laksmldhara, son of Bhaskara- I 
carya (famous mathematician) , 
the Head pandit of Jaitrap&la, ' 
Y&dava K; K’s learning, p. ' 
150. ' 

Lalitavistara, quoted, p. 369ff, 
373f. 1 


V&caspatimiOTa, p. 159. 
V&tsyayana, see under “ESma- 
sutra 

VSyu Fur&na, its account of 
Daksinapatha, p. 5f ; the earliest 
of the Puranas, p. 43f; on 
Andhrabhrtya and other kings * 
p. 34, pp. 43-51, passim ; the 
VSyuP. gives an account of 
the Main Dhanakataka branch 
of the Andhrabhrtyas, pp. 46ff ; 
p. 50, 63. See also under 
“ Puranas” in Index V, where 
among the PurSnas, Vayu is 
included 


Leklinpafioasika. as source of ' 
history, p. 4; its description & . 
date; the specimen in it of a , 
treaty between Singhana Ya- ' 
dava and Lavanaprasada Va- | 
ghela E., p. 153&n3; 154n. 

Lokasena, pupil of Qunabhadra, 
p. 96. 

V 


VikramankadevBoarits, see under 
Bilhana. 

Vijayapandita, a Jain scholar 

p. 82. 

Vijjalar&yacarita, its version of 
the history of Vijjana Kalacuri 
and Lingayata Revolution, p. 
129, 174nl. 


Vararuci's Prakrta Prakasa, its 
date, p 19 ; mentioned in con- 
nection with the origin of 
Eatantra grammar, p. 55 
Var&hamihira, p. 19 ; his date, p 
20; on the Malavas and 
Mftlavya, p. 409. 

Vahni Purana, quoted, p 371f. 
Vagbhata, a com. on ban by 
Hemadri, p. 163. 


VijnSnesvara, author of MitS- 
ksarS, as source of history, 
p. 4 ; its authoritativeness ; 
V. flourished in the reign of 
Vikramaditya II, Later C&. E., 
p. 121 ; patronised by the last ; 
his eulogy of the king, p. 121 ; 
holding office under the king ? 
p. 123 ; a reading in his text, 
considered, p. 121n4 ; emenda- 
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tions thereof suggested, p. 181 
a4 ; p, 122nn8,3,4 ; p. 133, 407. 

VidySn&tha, see under Frat&pa- 
rudrlya. 

Vimala, author of Prasnottara- 
ratnamSlikB ? p. 95. 

Visnu Purana, p. 34i pp. 43-47 
( passim ) ; a later P. 43, 47; 
names of Andhrabhrtya and 
other kings in it,p. 45f. See also 
under Pur&nas in Index V, the 
V. P. being included in the 
Purinas considered there. 

Vlrfic&rya, see under Sarasaih- 
graha. 

Vedavyasa, p. 373. 

Vedantakalpataru of Amala- 
nanda, com. on Vacaspati- 
misra’sBhamatl, p.l59; written 
in the reign of Ersna, of the 
l.ater Yadava Dynasty, ibid. 

Vedanta Sutra, p. 406. 

Vedanta Sutra Bhasya of Sam- 
karacarya, p. 159. 

Vairagyatataka, p. 401. 

Vratakhanda, a part of Catur- 
varga Gintamani of Hemadri, 
p. 163 ; its Introduction, as 
source of history, p. 4; this 
introduction or Rajapratastis 
(q. y. ) or Genealogy of the 
Yadava kings, p. 136$ 137&n, 
141-144, 157, 162. See under 
Hemadri, and Bajapratastis, 


S 

Saihkaraearya, p. 95. 379; his 
date, p. 111. 

t 

Sabdarnavacandrika, comment- 
ary on Pujyapada’s Skr. gram- 
mar, p 173; its date; as source 
of history, p. 4. 

Satyayans, quoted by Hemadri, 
p. S71. 

Sarngadhara, son of Sodhala (q.v.) 
and author of Samgftaraina- 
I kara, p. 156; commentary oil it 
attributed to king Singa of the 
Andhra country; ibid. 

Salaturiya,=Panini, ( q. v. ) 

Salaturlyatantra, (=Graromarof 
Panini), p. 227*. 

Siksa, (Paninlya), not the work 
of Panini; p. 12n2. The Siksa 
refers to Prakrit dialects, ibid. 

Sivasiddhantas, p. 275, 285*, 292. 

Sripati, brother of Bhaskara- 
caraya ( famous mathemati- 
cian ), p. 156. 

S 

Samksepasarlraka, by Sarvajhat- 
man, pupil, of Suresvara; p. 
110; its date. 111. 

Samgitaratnakara, see under Sar- 
ngadhara. 

Saptasati, a Prakrit Anthology, 
written by Hala, p. 4, 55; see 
under Bana. 



m 


nroaxnt 


Sarasratlkantbtbharana, p. 55. 

fliyaina, as ocntianatar ef 
Hindu law oodifiofltion mcnre' 
imantlntbe lUh aemtery A. 
JD.i p. 133« 

SSrasaingraha, a Jain maiCheTna' 
tioal work by VnrSoarya, p. 94. 

Singa of Audbradeett & oom* 
mentaior of Samgltaratn&kara, 
s=probaUy Singhana Yadava, 
E.i p. 156; also see under Sam* 
gitarainftkara. 

filddhSntakaumudI,p. 374f. 

Siddh&nta Siromani, of Bhaskara* 
cSrya, q. v., p. 156. 

Subhfisita*Suktimukt&vali of 
Jahlana, quoted, p. 147n2: 148 
n2; 150n6, 158nl, 159nl; see 
also under Jahlana. 

Sures^cara, pupil of Samkaia- 
oarya, p. 110. 

Setubandha, attributed to Kali- 
dasa, p. 19, 20. 

(I) Sodhala, son of BhSskara a 
minister of Singhana, Later 
Y&d. King., p.l56; coming from 
Kashmir, p. 156. 

ill) Sodhala, commentator on 
Bh&skar&o&rya’s Karanakutu- 
hala, p. 1761; his account of 
the Origin of the ^ka Era, p. 
177. The two persons different? 


<I> Semadera, see under Tvbadti- 
laka. 

(II) Somadeva, author of Ki^&- 
Barits&gara; derives his stories 
from Paid&ol Brhatkathg, p, 
53: see also under KathSsa- 
rics&gara. 

(III) Somadeva, « Jadn Bamdit, 
oommeakator ^an P^taplda's 
Sanskrit O s a mi aa r ; his Aada, p. 
178. 

(IV) Somadeva or Sometvara, see 
under Elrtikaitmud!; p. 113. 

Somesvara, author ofKlrtikau- 
mudi, q. V., p. 111. 

H 

Harilllft, see under Bopadeva. 

Harivanua Pur&na, Jain, p. 
4, 212; date of its composition, 
p. 89; reference to a Vatsa 
king in it, p. 90. 

Harsaoarita, see under Bftna. 

Hal&yudha's Kavirahasya; hero 
of the work a B&stndcSteKrsna 
p. lOSnl; «nd met a 
Vijayamagara Krsna; find. 

H&la, author of Saptasatl, (q. v.) 

Hemacaadsa, on the derivation 
of ShlivShana, p. 52; 41n3; his 
PtakvitGrammar, p.41ii3,.37fitt« 

Heml|dr{,lfiDlBter*of M a hftd eva 
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YftdavaK., eulogy 

of his patrons and genealogy 
of their dynasty In his works, 
p. 162; his life. worksAod.tilies 
p. 162f, a patron of learned 
men. p. 163; authorship of the 
»mrks attributed tohim, doubt- 
jol, pJ.'63; H. onhimself p.l98*. 
l-SS; Memidri as eonttauator 


of the Hindu Law oodifioation 

moyenient, p. 133; known as 
Hemadapant; inventor of Modi 

writing. P. iw; 

as source of history, p 

8. its R&japra&Bstis. p.l36n2; H, 
quoted p. 371ff. See dso under. 
Caturvarga Cintsuiani and the 
diffemsnt Ktodasiaf Ws aforiw. 



INDEX No. IV. 


Index of names op Modern Scholars 
and Other Persons. 


A 

Anderson, Eev. P., p. 201, 217, 
234. 236. 

Apte, Hari Narayan, p. 275. 
Aufreoht, (his Oxford Catalogue), 
p. 56nl. 

B 

Bala Oangadhar Shastri ( Pro- 
fessor ), p. 206f, 209, 212. 261, 
264. Same as the two following? 
Bala Shastri, p. 73n3. ( Same as 
preceding and following ?) 
Ba’n Shastri Jam bhekar.p. 205. 

Same as preceding two ? 
Baroda Government, p. 318. 
Barth, p. 359. 

Barve, Mahadev Wasudeo,p 415, 
418f. 

Baumgarten, p 355,357. 

Bayley, Sir E. Clive, p. 181f. 

Beal, p. 359. 

Bhagvanlal Indraji, Pandit, p. 19 
n2, 26n2, 29&nl, 31n, 41nl, 49, 
59, 65, 76, 136, 140nl, 141f, 
171nl, 172nn, 188, 201, 203, 
206, 209, 212, 413, 416. 
Bhandarkar, D. R., p. 200, 205f, 
212f, 401. 

Bhandarkar, B.G., (author) earlier 
opinion about the Valabhl era, 
p. 222; Early History of the 
Peooan, bis object in writing 


it, and the treatment given 
therein to different periods, p. 
4 ; its Marathi Edition referred 
to, p. 295, 309 ; his desire of an 
invigorated Hinduism, p. 362 ; 
studying and deciphering 
Nasik Inscriptions and the 
diflSculty of the work, p. 366 ; 
views on the Language of the 
Nasik Inscriptions, or the 
“ Gstha Dialect ”, pp. 367ff ; 
Wilson Philological Lectures 
on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Languages, referred to, pp. 
367ff 

Bhandarkar, Shridhar B., p. 318. 

Bhau Daji, Dr., p. 29, 41nl, 125, 
200f, 203f, 206, 211, 213, 215- 
218,222, 235, 237, 268 

Bhilsa Topes, (work) by General 
Cunningham, p. 411. 

Bohtlingk & Both, their Lexicon, 
p. 379, 380n, 382n2. 

Brett, Lieut , p 202 

Broadley, p. 356, 425. 

Buhler, Dr., p. 26n2, 28n, 41nl, 
88nl, 121n3, 203, 265&n, 266, 
335, 378, 382. 

Burgess, Dr., p. 88, 214, 404, 

Burn, Dr., p. 216, 218f, 221, 239. 
Burnell, p. 360; his South Indian 
Palaeography, p. 264nl. 

Burnouf, M , p. 424. 


Index of soholjlrs an£> other persons 


4^d 


Burns, Dr., of Eaira, p. 234, 239, 
248f. 

e 

Campbell, p. 59. 

Committee of Architectural Anti- 
quities, p. 262. 

Cousen, p. 137nl. 

Cunningham, G-eneral, p. 15in2, 
179-182, 385, 399; see also 
Bhilsa Topes, above. 

O 

Deane, Captain, p. 200. 

Dhruva H. H., p 318. 

Dikshit S. B., p. 388, 395, 399. 

Dowson, Prof., p. 77, 216, 241nl, 
247 & n. 249, 264, 420, 422n. 

Drysdale, T., p. 293 

B 

Edinburgh University, p. 262. 

Elliot. Sir Walter, p. 65, 261, 264, 
413, 421. 

F 

Pergusson, Dr., p 88, 224, 265, 
359. 

Fergusson, Jas, p. 257S, 261. 

Fleet, Dr., p. 66, 69 d 3, 70n2, 88n, 
101nl,102n2, 120n2, 205-208, 
210f, 265&n, 268, 296, 310, 335, 
384ff; his “ Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta Kings''; p 384. 

Fleet and Burgess, their Pali, 
Sanskrit and Old Eanarese 
Inscriptions, 187f. 

G 

Gangadhar Shastri Dsrar,p.l37n. 

Gerson, da Cunha, Dr, p. 306n2 

Goldstiicker, p. 14f. 

Gotine, C., p. 414. 


Government of Bombay, 414, 417. 

Graham, Major, p. 151n5 & 7, 
424. 

Graham, Major, his Report, p. 
171n3, 173nl & n3. 

H 

Hoernle, Dr., his interpretation 
of Gath& Dialect & a Nasik 
Inscription., an article on it, 
p 366-383; (passim). 

Hultzsch, Dr., p. 66n; 160nl. 

J 

Jackson [ M. T. ], I. C. S., p. 201, 
213. 

Jacob, General, Le Grand, p.l99f, 
204f, 219, 269. 

John Jardine, p. 414, 417. 

K 

Eathawate Abaji V., p. 338n. 

Eeru, Dr. p 20; as Eeru Laksh- 
man Chatre, Prof., p. 179f, 249f; 
387; 392n. 

I Ehasgiwale, his Library of MBS., 
p. 137n. 

Eielborn, Prof, p. 137nl, 142nn2 
& 4, 212, 275, 277f 

Eokahnur, Desai of, p. 340. 

L 

Lassen, his Indische Altertums- 
kunde, p. 421&n. 

M 

MacDonald, Dr., of Nagpur Jail, 
p. 293. 

Mackenzie Collection, p. 420. 

Madras Government p 423; its 
laudable zeal in Antiquarian 
matters, p. ^24. 

Maadlik, /. N., p. 201, 213. 

Manekji Aderji, p 246, 



m 


nrfisx iV. 


Metbi DariMttt |i^ 34^. 

H 

Natu, D. R., p. 340. 

Kewton^ Justfeer P» 315a4, Slf, 
220. 225nl. 

e 

OldadMcg, Profk ptSSa. 3»iil;8»8. 

P 

Pal, Anant Prabliu, owner of a 
▼illaeDB, p. 209. 

Pathak, Prof. E. B., p. 209. 

Petereon, Dr. p. 101, 398&n; 405. 

Frinaept Jamaa, aploaeer in deoi- 
phering InscriptionB p. 3; 217ff, 
424; hie Tafalaa p. 246. 

R 

Raffles Sir Sfeamford, p> 357^ 
his History of Java, p. 357. 

Rajendralal Mitra, Babu, p. 425; 
his Notloes of Sanskrit Mss. 
p. 89n3. 

Relnand, M. p. 391. 

Rice, p. 29611!; 310. 

9 

Sohaeidet, Col , F.. p. 414f. 

Senart, M. p. 17n, 200. 

Sewell, Rotert, his Chronological 
Tables, p. 186: his Lists of 
Antiquities, p. 279n4. 


Stoyeasan, Dr. p> 20ft; 216; 381. 

T 

Talyor, Dr., p. 169n2, 188, 209. 
Telang, T., p. 59, 204, 271. 
Thomas, p. 17, 48, 215, 413. 
Thomas, (A), p. 421n. 

Thomas, E., p. 413. 

Thomas, his Edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays, p. 235, 251, 412. 

Tod, Col., p. 178, 223. 

Y 

Venkayya, p. 279. 

Ventara, Gleneral, p. 412. 

W 

1 

1 Wathen, p. 65, 102n2, 160, 171. 
i 202, 217-219, 221, 234, 259nl, 

I 260. 

j Watson, Major J. W., p. 235, 243. 

Weber, p. 12&nl. 

! Wenger, Rev. Dr. J., p, 426n. 
West, p. 31, 209, 215, 217, 364, 
382, 383. 

West, A. A, p. 202. 

West, E. W., p. 202. 

Westergaard, p. 106, 200, 219. 
Willook, Lieut. A, p. 363 d. 
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( RiStOBICAL AND SUBJHiCT INDEX ). 

( Eot Abbreviatiofls fto. used in this Index, see at the end of the Index.] 


A 

AtAiiaanyo, of the RBftnka(a line, 
».«06. 

Abhiras, their oomlng into power, ti.63; 
mentioned in Puripas. p. 631 ; dura- 
tion of their rule according to VByu 
F, p.M; destroyed by Singhapa 
TBdava, p 152; Abhira=Qatill rule, 
p. 64; their Inscription at Nasik, 
P.21A 

Aca or Aoaga, a dependent prince of 
VikramBditya II, Later CBtukya K., 
p. 120. 

Accusative, used for locative , a rule 
of the GSthB dialect 1 p. 373 f. 

Acyuta NByaka, a Brahman Chief 
under BSmaoandra of Later YBdava 
dynasty, p. 162. 

Adi Saka, = original Baka and founder 
ef Baba era, the traditional first 
Indian to colonise Java, p. 3601 

Adityavarmao, Early CBlukya King, 
p. 74, 111, 205, 263. 

Agnimitra, son of Papyamitra Bunga, 

p. 22. 

(I) Ahavamalla, a Kalacuri prince, 
p. 132. 

(II) Ahavamalla, a title of Some4varai 
L Later CBlukya king.— Bee under 
Some4vara t. 

Ahmed I of Chqarath, p, 138. 

Alraniiiiada, a YBdava king, p. 194. 

(I) AkBlavarpa, one of the other names 
of Kffpa I, RBf. K., p. 87. Bee under 
Kpfpa I also. 

(II) AfcBtavarsa, another name of 
KrfpallBBf. K., p.95, lOlnl, 324, 328, 
332.— See also under Erpoa 11. 


(Ill) AkBlavafsa, one of the other 
names of Erpoa III, BBf. E-, p. 104, 
3101 — Bee also under Kr?0a III. 

Akbar, his Pahtana Insoription re- 
cording benefaction to Jains, p. 213. 

Alberuni, his date; his statement 
about the Oupta Era, pp. 176-179 , 
p. 388, pp. 397ff ; A. on the initial 
date of the Oupta Era, p. 39n. A.'s 
statement that the G. E. is the epoch 
of Ouptas* extermination is not true, 
p. 176f . A.’s method of turning a 
Saka into a Gupta date. p. 179, 
p. 387, 390f, 397 ; Alberunl’s other 
statements justified, p. 1811, 185. 

Alexander the Great, bis invasion, 
p. 3, 21, 43, 408. 

Alla-ud-din Kbilji, Viceroy of Karra ; 
his invasion of MahSrB;(ra, p. 165 ; 
battle between him and BBmaoaudra, 
Later Ysdava king ; ibid , negotia- 
tions between them, p. 165ff 208. 

Almanacs, p. 385. 

AlDpa race, ruling over Modern Malbar 
p. 70, 78 ; submit to VikramBditya II, 
Later CBlukya king, p. 117. 

Amapa, son and successor ofMahB- 
deva. Later YBdava Prince, p. 161. 

Amara, An Early CBl. prince, p. 263. 

AmaragBhgeya, An Early YBdava 
prince ; p. 143, 194. 

Amaramallugi, an Early Y Bdava prince, 
p. 143, 194. 

(I) Amogbavarsa, a BSs E , his other 
names, p. 93, 95, 106, 276, 295, 
319; his having ‘burnt’ the CBlukyas, 
of Vehgi, p. 93; p. 101, p. 276f„ p. 319 ; 
founder of MBnyakheta, p. 93 , his 
date, p. 93f ; devotee of JinaseUa ; a 
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Jain himself, and a great patron of 
Jams, p. 95; 105, 295, 308, 394, 307. 

(ID Amoghavarsa II, a RSs. E. p. 99, 
101 Sc, n.4 ; son of IndrarSja BBs. k, p. 
282*; 288, 296, 309 ; his early death, 
ibid, p. 299*, 303, 313 , p. 294, 307. 

(III) Amogbavaria III, a RB;. K . bis 
other name Baddiga ( Qenealogioal 
tree, p. 108, No. 16), which also see , 
successor rf Govinda IV, p. 101; son 
of Jagattunga R3;, entreated to take 
up kingship, p. 103 ; his reign and 
character, p* 103f, p 95, 277, 283, 289, 
circumstances under which he as- 
cended the throne, 282*, 289, 296, 310* 
hiB virtues, p. 283*, 284*, 2e9, p. 291, 
299*, 300. 303, 304, 314, 315 * 

(IV) Amoghavarsa IV, RBs. EL another 
name of Eakkala or Earka II, 
( Genealogical tree, p- 108, No. 19 ) 
which also see 

Anantadeva, descendant of BbBska- 
rSoBrya, the famous Mathematician, 
astrologer to Singhapa Vsdava K., 
builds a EbavBni temple, p. 156f. 

Anoient ruins in India, (now generally) 
found in the form of mounds or 
hillocks, p. 412. 

Aiidhra(s), progeny of VisvBmitra, 
p. 11,-- Modern Telugu people, ibid, 
living near the mouth of the GodSvarl, 
ibid ; subdued by Sahadeva PBpdava, 
p. 16, mentioned in Asoka's Edicts, 

p. 18. 


according to PurSnas, p. 44 ; discre- 
pancy of years, numbers &o., p. 44f ; 
three branches of Andhrabhytyas, 
p. 46 , their mam branch, p. 47( 
date of foundation, ibid , total dura- 
tion of their rule, p. 48, latest A. 
date, p. 49. “Another" A. dynasty 
referred to in the FurBpas, p. 50 ; 
their rule in Deccan, p. 51, interrup- 
tion to It caused by foreign rule, 
p. 51. A. period a prosperous one, 
p. 52 , literature flourishing under A, 
p. 56 ; A. Insoriptifins are m Pali, 
p.64. 

and Satraps, relations between 

p. 366. 

coins of Tailahgapa different 

from Western or Kolhapur A. coins, 
p. 413f. 

See also under SBlivBhanas, and 

SstavBhanas. 

Ahga King, submissive to Kfspa II, 
RBs,K,p. 282*, 287f, 313. 

Ahgapadeva, a Kalacuri Prince, p. 93, 
278. 

Anglo-Saxon (race), p. 362. 

Ahka, Feudatory Prince of Trepilokya- 
malla. Later CSlukya K., p. 806f. 

Anna, a king, p. 148 & 148n2*. 

Anpiga, a Pallava E.defedtedby Krppa 
III, RBs. K., p. 288*, 290 , as Aptbiga, 
p 300*, 304, 814*. 

Apthiga, Bee Appiga. 


Andbrafs), placing a woman on the i 
throne and calling her king, p, 159, | 
197.* ; 

Andhra King, defeated by Krspa II, | 
RBp. K., p. 96, 299*, 302, 295, 308, I 
defeated by Somesvara III, Later { 
t’Bl.K.,p 123. , 

Andhrabhrtya(B)of PorBpas,- S'atavS- i 
hana Kings of Inscriptions and 
coins, pp. 33S, p. 203 Chronology of 
A. — pp 36ff , date of their coming i 
to power, p, 4i. Number of A. kings i 


Antiochus, territories ruled over by — , 
receiving AEoka's teachings, p. 21. 

Antala, King of S'rlvardhana defeated 
by Bhillama I of Later YBdava 
dynasty, p. 118, 194*. 

(I) AparBditya, North KonkanSilBbBra 
Prince, p. 209. 

(II) AparBditya, another North Kon- 
kan s'llBbBra Prince ( different from 
(I) above ) , probably = AparBrka, 
author of com on YBjBavalkyasmfti, 
p. 209f. 
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AppByika, A pr'noe d feated in raign 
of Palak«4l II, Early CSlukya King. 
p.70. 

Arab Invaalon of Gujarath & Deooan, 
its date, p. 

Arabic Accounts of Indian History, 

p. 2. 

^Travellers, p. 107. 

Archaeological Survey I of India ], its 
institution ; work done by it for 
elucidating Ancient Indian History 
p. 3. 

Arikesarin of a Later CBlukya branch, 
p. 110, ( mentioned twice ). 

(I) Arjuna, successor of Ve*ugi : an 
early YSdava Prince ’ p. 141f, 103*- 

(II) Atjuna, ruler of Malwa defeated 
by Singhapa, Later YBdava Prince, 
p. 150, 195*. 

(III) Arjuna. a Kalaouri ruler, p. 277f. 

Arthada, as legend on seal of grant ,=* 
AkBlavarsa, = Krspa IV Rfis , p.306n2. 
See under Knoa IV . 

Aryan Settlement of Deccan, p.4, pp. 7- 
10 ; Migration to extren e South and 
to Eastern coast, pp. 7-10 ; irrup- 
tions in the North and South, p 10; 
their different results, p. 10. 

Aryans or Indo-Ar. ans ; Originally 
confined to Afghanhistan and Punjab, 
their subsequent migration, p.7 .alien 
races incorporated among them, 
p. 10 ; learning the language of the 
alien races and incorporating their 
phonetic peculiarit es, ibid; their 
extending acquaintance with Indian 
countries, p. 11. Relations between 
A. of North and South India, 
p. 11. in Dap^akBrapya, p. IL 

Aryan Settlement in Deooan, its ap- 
proximate date, pp. 11 — 30; their 
knowledge of Southern India, p. 15; 
their colonising efforts called forth 
With their Impact with ^akas, p, 362. 


A4b DBma, SBh. son of Rudra SSh.* 
p. 220f- 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 199. 

Adoka; his Rock Inscriptions where 
found p. 17; countries mentioned 
in his Edicts, p. 18 Third Buddhis- 
tic council held by him, p 19; bis 
empire, p. 21f; p. 199f; p. 416; p. 423 f., 
his Inscriptions the earliest, p. 199; 
their date, ibid ; history of their 
study, p. 199. His Junagad Inscrip- 
tion, ibid , Dbauii Inscriptions, their 
version at Ganjam; his Girnar In- 
scriptions, p. 423; language of 
Asoka’g Edicts, p. 368, his twelfth 
Edict at Sababasgarhl, p. 800 ; his 
Kapurdi-Giri Inscriptions, p. 483; 
p. 17n, p. 200, p. 423. 

A4okavalla, His Buddha Gaya Inscrip- 
tions, p. 213. 

Asvamedha, of Puiake4i I and his other 
sacrifices, p. 82. 

Atri DSma, son of Rudra SBh, p. 230. 

Ayama of Vatsa Gotra, minister of 
NahapBna; p 35, 38. 

B 

(T) Baddiga, a RBs. E , paternel uncle 
and successor of Govinda IV , bis 
character and reign , p. 101. B. (of 
Ebarepatan plates) = Amoghavarfa 

(III) ofEarda Plates, p. 102, 108. 
See also under Amogbavarsa HI. 

(II) Baddiga of a branch Cii. dynasty, 
p. 110. 

BBdugi = VBdugi I, a YBdava E., p, 193. 
See under VBdugi I. 

Balaba or Ballaba Era, mentioned by 
Alberuni, = Valabhi Era, p. 176; p.260. 

Baladeva, Prime minister of Vijjapa, 
Ealacuri E. p. 129. 

Baleocuros = VilivByakura, p. 39n.l, 
p. 61. B of Hippooura--V. of Eolha- 
pur, a Viceroy of Andhrabhrtya 
princes, p. 37, 183f. 

Balbaras, mentioned by Arabic Travel- 
lers = Vallabhas = ftastraknt as, p.106 ‘ 
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B»U«b» Bfa. aae BsUbg Bra abova. 

Balla^a or Balabbi « Vallabha or 
Valabh! ; not tba propar nama at any 
king, p. SflO. 

(I) BallEla, a Hoptala prinoa, p. ISO- 

(II) BallSla, a HoysaU K. defeated by 
S nghapa TSdava, p. ISO f.p. ISS*. 

(III) BallBla, A Kolbapur ^tlBblra 
prince, p. 171- 

Bandhuvarman, mentioned in the Man* 
daaor Inacription, p. 401. 

Bappuka, a prince defeated by Kfapa 
III, RSf king, p. 104. See alao Vap- 
puka- 

Birapa, a general, p. 111. 

BSrbaapatya oyole, (a Note on) pp.186- 
190. 

Baeava, hia hiatory, p, 129; son of a 
Etahman; original place of residence: 
made miniater byVijjapa Kalouri; 
spends king’s mousy on propagating 
new religioo; p, 129, leader of 
Liiig&yata Revolution, ib d; his flight 
from Vijjapa's oapital.p. 130; defeats 
Vijjapa; reoonoiliation with V.; 
assassinates Vijjapa, p. 130f. 

as Ynabba (Siva's bull.Nandln) 

p. 131. 

— ~-Bnd oenna Basava together pro- 
pound a new religion of Siva, p. 129. 

BB (vB)valadevi, sister of SBvaladevi, 
the Ealaouri queen p. 343, 350, 346 ; 
original misprint for SBvaladevi on 
p. 132 T 

Bellala Kings, p. 422a. 

Benefactions in the Beooan, made by 
merchants belonging to remote 
places, p. 62. 

Bhairava, brother of SBvaladevi, the 
Kalaourl queen, p. 343, 346,* 350, 

BhatBrica or BhalfBrka, at first a 
general of the Later Quptas in 
KaiCliiawad ; afterwards makes him* 
self master of that province, p, 201 ; 


fonnds the ValabU Dynasty, p. Mt 
224, 226* 228, 286,256, 2m: aseames 

the title of king ; a SenSpati. p- 252 . 

BbaMBdityayaiBh. an ezsentive oMsar 

under the Valabhls, p. 246. 

ntaHBrka, Bee ShafBrka ahore. 
BhSyB, A ^BtavBhana Prince mentioa* 
ed in Nanaghat Inaeriptlans, p. 23. 

Bhillama, son of Karpa, p. 144it8> 
BhiUama I, an Early YBdava Prinre, 
who raised the dynasty to im- 
portance, p. 136, 138 & nA 193*, 197*. 

Bhillama II, an Early TEdava Prinee, 
p. 139 : asaists Tailapa I, Later CB. 
K., m the wars with Mufija. p. 141, 
193*; issued the Sangamner grant, 
p. 140. 

BhiUama III, an Early YBdava Prince 
p. 142, 193*, issued the Kalas-Budmk 
grant, p. 142. 

Bhillama lY, an Early YBdava Prince, 
p. 142, 193*. 

Bhillama V, an Early YBdava Prince, 
p. 144, usurps the YBdava throne, 
ihtd. ; makes hiosself master of 
OElukya dominioas, p. 144, 147f; 
founder of the Later YBdava 
Dynasty, or the last of the Earlier 
YBdava Dynasty, p. 14i (Qenealogy); 
obtains sovereignty of EalyEpa, 
p- 146, 194* ; oonf llel between him 
and Hoysala Vlra BallEla, p. 149; 
126, 145. 148f, 162. 

BhlmB(deva) I, King of GuJaratb, 
P.UA 

Bhlma II, of the Anabilapatlapa Ig- 
natiy, p. ISSnS, 154; 202 (of the 
Ghqarath CBhikya Dynasty ). 

Bboja, a Kanauj Frlnoe, p. 212. 

Bhoja of Malwa or DbBrB, p. llSf; 
his date, p.l)3, referred to as Dhire- 
Ivara hy VtJflBneivara. ibid. 

BheiaLa Eolhapne WlBbBra FrUws, 
171, 174, 
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Bbojft lit a Kolhapnr ^lUhara Friaoe. 
p. 173 & nt ; hit dates : his charities 
to Hindus and Jains, p.l73; 131, 171a, 
1741, 188; 209 ( King of PanhUS ); 
dffiCeated and thrown into prison by 
Bthgbapa YBdava, p. 13f, 195*. 

Bhojadeva, a King defeated by MahS- 
devB, YBdava E. p. 196 Sc n*. 

Bhojas a people, having regular kiag- 
dom in MabSrEs^ra at Aloka's time, 
p- 18, 64 ; mentioned in Anoka's In> 
soriptions, p, 18, ruling over Vaidar* 
bha, ibid, p. 21f. 

BbSlokamalla, one of the other names 
of Sooe4vara 111, Later Cllukya K. 
Bee under Somedvara III. 

BhatSrya, also called Bntuga or Buta- 
yya, of the OShga kingdom, p. 279 ; 
placed on the throne of RaoohyB* 
malla by Kysna III. RB;. K., p. 283*, 
290.300.* 303, 314.* See also under 
Batuga- 

B buvanaikamalla, another name of 
Somedvara IL Later Cb- K.. p 11 A 
207. See under Somedvara II. 

Bka or Bloapa, a Viceroy of Binghapa 
YBdava, p. 158 ; son of Cikka and 
brother of Malla; p. 155; defeats 
Rattas. ibid. 

Bijjala, ( ^ Vijjaua Ealaoun ) as door- 
keeper of Cenna-Basava, p. 191- 

Bijjaps, founder of Ealaoun dynasty, 
P' 207. See also under VinaQa* 

Billa^ato King of Mangalvedhe, defeat- 
ed by Bhillama V, 191*. 

Boar standard, p. 273. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, its Museum, p. 405. 

Bomma, see under Brahma. 

Bommaya, a Lingayat, of Basava’e 
time, p. 180. 

Brahma or Bomma, a general of Some- 
fvara IV, Later C8. E.. p. 147; bis 
feudatory ; and helps him in regaining 


power; p. 128 ; dentroys KaUenria,^ 

ibid, defeated hySoathem YSdavM 

ibid. 

Brahmanio Saorifiolal rites, iytt«na« 
tised under Early OBlukyae, p. SSA 
p,133. 

gods invoked in all the Oanbckba 

Inscriptions, p. 558* 

Brahmanism, flourishing with Bud- 
dhism in UtavBhana tunes, and pat- 
ronised by kings and prinoas, p. 98. 
—its revival vigourously oarried on 
in 8. 'ndia, p. BA 

its Puranio side developed under 

Early CBlukyas p. 83. 

ro-asserting itself in 4th century 

A. D., p. 361. See also Hinduism. 

Brahmans, flourishing in Java, p. 3S9f; 
formerly setting at naught the prohi- 
bition against sea-voyages, p. 368. 

Brhadratha Maurya, murdered by • 
Pusyamitra Suhga, p, 33. 

(I) Buddha, son of ^aihkaragapa, a 
Ealaoun prmoe, p. 68. 

(II) Buddha, ( Gautama B. the founder 
of Buddhism) hie law not much 
known in Java, p. 359, SdS- 

— — his remains, taken ont and dis- 
tributed in Ai ka's time*; date of 
hiB NirvBpa, p. 416. 

Buddhism, introduced into China, p. 8, 

flourishing in ^ttavBbaua times 

and patronised, p. 57f. 

Its prevalence and condition in 

Early CBlukya times, p. 88. 

its last traces in MahBcBftra, 

p. 138; in India, p. 361. 

—when introduced in Java, p, 860. 

flourishing in Valabhl times, p. 286, 

Buddhists, viglting China, p. 2 , 
Buddhists, Northern cw Nepalese, 
their wrtings, pp. 368fr. 

Buddhist Chain of eauses and eSeot, 
p* 355 n 2* 
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Buddhiit Prayer wbe >18. P- 418. 

Buddhist StOpaa, p. 411. 

Buddhist Temples and monasteries in 
Jsra,p. 360. 

Buddhist Vihlras, p. 886. 

Buddhist remains found in Brahma* 
puriHill. pp. 41 Iff. 

Buddhistic element, wanting in H ndu 
emigrants to Java, p. 356. 

Buddhistic remains of Bihar, p- 428. 

BuddhsvarmarSja, a Oujarath CSlukya 
prinos, p, 77 1 

Buddhavarsa a Gujarath CBlukya 
prince, p. 805. 

Budha Oupta, hie Eran Pillar Inscrip- 
tion ; the date In it, p, 178 f. 

Bukkarija, the founder of Vijsyanagra 
dynasty, p. 211. 

BUtuga or Blltayya,=Skr, BhntSrya, 
placed on the OBhga throne by 
Krtpalll, BSs. K,p. 296, 310. See 
also under BhatSrya. 

e 


CSIukyas ( in a general way ), p. 18, 60 
152, 278*, 388, 386*, 330. 

CSlukys dynasty founded in the begin- 
I ning of the 6th oentnry, p. 65. 

1 family, its legendary origin, p. 68f. 

I power, established over a wide 

I domain under Pulakedi II, p. 73. 

. ^power, established over Oujarath, 

p. 74. 

CSIukyas moving to the South from 
AyodhyS, p. 66. 

. CSIukyas, their gods, p. 67. 

CBlukya History— Its darkest period, 

I p. 106 

j CHIukya Copper-plate Grant, Tran- 
I script, and Trans, cf— with remarks 
I on Genealogy and Chronology of 
E. G Ks., p 261-74. 

j CBlukya plates (generally), p. 215, 189, 
J 239, 241. 

I CBlukya chronology, p- 271f, 

1 CBlukya Intoriptions (generally), p.l89. 
. CBlukya grants are in prose, p.lOS. 

I CBlukya Plates of Telang. p, 270. 

' CBlukya Plates, p. 239, 241. 

I Cilukya Dynasty, its Vilgb la branch. 


CBkirBje, of the QBhga family, p, 110. 
OakrapBllta, Governor of a town, p 259, 
same as CakrapBpi below. 

CakrapBqi, eon of prandat = Caktapfi- 
lito, son of Parpadatta of the Juna- 
gad Inaoription , Viceroy ofGujarath. 
p. 859 

Calikya,Calakya,= CBlukya, p. 66. 
Calukya, originally a vernacular name 
afterwards sanskritieed, p. 66n, 
322*. 326*, 331. 

Calukya and CBlukya, distlnciion bet- 
ween— unnecessary, p. 66n. 

CSIukyas, Date of their defeat by the 
RSyfrakO^ae, p. 81, 

not favouring Buddhism, p 88. 

— eolipeing RBetrakatas, p. 85. 

their connection with Cedi and 

RBf^rakSts dynasties, p. 204. 

— deutroyed by Amogbavai^a RSs., 
p. 319. 


I p. 152. 

i CBlukya Konfcana Inscriptions, p. 807. 

CBlukya family of Vehgi, p. 101, 319. 
j CBlukya family, Genealogy between 
VijayBditya E. C. E. and Tailapa I. 
L. C. K., p 134. 

CBlukya family at Sangamesbvaranear 
RatnBgin, p. 127. 

CBlukya, Genealogy of the — , kings of 
Anahilspa^tapa, p lS3n 3. 

CSIukyas, Materials for their History, 

P.66, 

CBlukya army == Karnataka army, 
P B6nl. 

Cllukyas of Konkana, p. 811. 

of EalyBpa, p 211, 173. 

CBlukyas, See also “ Early ” CBlukyas 
and “ Later " CBlukyas. 

Candaladevi, see under CandralekhB. 
Capda Sri BBtakarpi, to he identified 
with Catufparpa dstakarpi f p. 34. 
(D CandrBditya, eldest son of Puln- 
kedi II, Early CB. K., p. T3f. 
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(II) OandrSditya, a Kolhapur ^ilShira 
prinoe, p. 171. 

(I) Candragupta, Maury a, p. SI, 33. Date 
of his foundiug the Maurya dynasty 
at FB(aliputra, p. 36. Hia date the 
sheet anchor of Indian chronology, 
p. 43 ; constructs the dam of the 
Sudardana Lake, p. 201. 

(II) Candragupta II, of the Gupta 
dynasty, overthrower of the Satraps, 
p 182 ; his latest date, ibid , p. 184. 

CandralekhB, also called Candaladeri, 
a SilBhSra princess, married to 
VikramBditya II, La^er Ca. K., her 
Svayaihvara, p, 118f. 

CandrarBja, a Kolhapur Silshara Ruler, 
p. 171. 

CandradrI Satakarni, p. 49, his coins 
found in Tailangapa, ibid ; dates of 
his reign in Tailahgapa, p SO. 

Caftana, p 36, pp. 39ff, p.S3, -belongs to 
a family of Satraps different from 
NahapEna's ; ruled at Ujjaymi, p. 40, 
note Viceroy of Qotamlputra BSta- 
karpl, p 39n. 1. — Tiastenes, p. 183 , 
his date, p. 183, 185 The founder 
of Ksatrapas , a foreign name, p. 200, 
222. His descendants adopt Hindu 
names and manners, p 200,232. Ho 
connection between him and Haha- 
pBna, p. 36f. See also under Tiastenes. 

Caturapana or Catusparpa Satakarpi, 
p. 31 & n, p 42 , successor of Y ajfia- i 
dri Satakarpi, dates of his reign, 
p.SO. To be identified «rith Capda I 
Sri satakarpi 7 p. 34 , his name does | 
not occur in PurEpas, p, 34, 50. | 
Bes also under VEsisthlputra C. and 
under l^akarEja. 

Caupda, Son of Hicapa, Sihghapa's 
Viceroy in the Deccan, p. 158. 

Cave Architecture, for worship of 
Purantc deities began to be employed 
in Gariy CE. times, p. 83. 

CEvo(aka,sCSpotka(a Kings of Anabi- ! 
UpaHapa. p. 77 & p. 3, 


Cedi, same as Haihayas, p. 201 ; same 
as Kalaouris, p. 204, 341. See also 
Haihayas and Kalacuris. 

Ced! Dynasty, its Western branch 
ruling at Tripura, p. 151, and Eastern 
branch rulicg over Chattisgarh, ibid. 

Cedi Era, p. 204, 213. 

Cedi Princes, doubtful nature of the 
sequence of, p. 278, 

Cedi-Kaiacuri princes, called by the 
name of SahasrErjuna, p. 277f. See 
also under Haihayas and Kalacuris. 

Cenna-Basava, son of NSgalEmbikE, 
p. 129, Leader of the Lingayats and 
Lingayat Revolution , founder of the 
Sect, p. 131. C-B as Siva, ibid. See 
also Basava. 

Cere, = GShga '' p. 104. 

Cera King, an ally of VinayEditya, 
Early CE. K., p. 78. 

submissive to Pulakesi II, Early 

CE K , p. 272*, 273 

Cera Kings, Geneaology of— as given 
in MerkErS Copper-plate, p. 420f. 

their dates, p. 421f, their dates 

in Tamil chronicle are in Saka era, 
p. 420. 

their traditional cbrsmology sup* 

pcrted by Lassen, 421 n. 

Cera Kingdom, its existence at the 
oommincement of the Xian era, 
p. 422n. 

Ceras, submissive to KpspalV, RBs.K., 
p. 104. 

defeated ly Jayasiibha, Later OE. 

K., p. 113. 

Cera Chronology, p. 421 & n, 

Ceranma, sanskritised form of Tamil 
Seramap => the Cera King , made 
tributary by Kpppa III, Bas, K., 
p. 278, 284*, 291 & n. 

Chalks families ( of Marathas ), con- 
nected with Calukyas 1 p. 127. 

Charitable guilds, p. 57. 

Chanties, notions about them same in 
NahapSna's time as now, p. 58. 

Charters, their compilers &e. p, 368, 
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Ohlaes* pilgrimB to India, p. 2. 

““SOUfoBB of Indian History, p. 2. 

OhoBroea II, King of Persia; embaasiea 
between him and Pu/akeii U, Barly 
Cg.K.,p.7:». 

Christian Era, its pbesent day use by 
Indiana, p. 223. 

Chronielea, Barly, their paucity, p. 1. 

OitioB (new) in India, buiit in aome 
oases on the ruin of old oitiea, p. 412. 

Citrakaptba, the favourite borae of 
Vikramgditya I, Early Cs, E., p. 75. 

Coins, old, as source of Indian History, 

p. 8. 

Colas ( a Southern people ) mentioned 
byPataRjali, p. 13; not known to 
PBpini, p. 14, 11 ; mentioned in. I 
Atoka's Edicts, p. 18, p. 21f. ; be- 
come ally of Pulaketi I, Early CB. k , 
p, 71,p.878,* 278; rebel against Early 
CBl. p. 75, defeated by CBl. p. 78, 
p. 80, p. 104; defeated by Jayaaiihha 
Later CB. E., p. Ill , defeated by 
Bometvara I, Later CB. K , p 113 , by 
VikramBditya II, p. 115 f. Colas as , 
Dravidaa, p. 117, 123. A Bevolotion 
in Cols country, p. 117 , submissive , 
to Knua, laster YBdava K., p. 157 ; 
uprooted by kyspa III, BBs K and ; 
their provinces given to his depend- | 
enta, p. 278, 284*, 221 ; defeated by I 
Vi]]apa Ealaouri, p. 341, 344,* 348 | 

Colonisation (Indian) of Java, its 
traditional account, pp. 360 ff. 

Cmnnmnioation, means of— under ^Bta- 
vBbanas, p. 62. 

— betwe-.n MahBrB^ra, and South 
and North India frequent, in BBtavB- 
hana times,r. 62. 

Conjunct consonants, generally pre- 
served as in Sanskrit and not assi- 
milated in Pali, p. 369. 

Copperplate Grants (generally ), their 
nature and contents, p. 2 , as sources 
of Indian History, p. 199. 

Corruptions in language — see Phonetic 

changes. 


Countries mentioned in Adoka Inscrip- 
tions; those known before Patafi- 
jali, p. 18. 

1 

j Codaaama, a family of princes, ruling 
in Oirnar, p 202. 

Current years, p. 396. See also under 
Baka Era and Dates. 

Cyclic years, p. 189, 399. 

D 

Dada, a Quiarath K. p. 247 f, 252,* 254. 
DBdB, Commander of Mallugi, an Early 
YBdava E, defeated Vijjaua Kala- 
curi, p. 147f. 

Dadda II, a Oujarath K. p. 247 f; his 
other name, p. 247; his name misread 
p 248f; 252,* 254. 

DakkhBmitrB, wife of UsavadBta , her 
gifts, p. 24. 

DBkslqBtyas, mentioned in MahBbbS- 
rata, p, 409. 

Dancing, as forming part of Kfatnya 
ladies’ education, p. 313. 

Dantidurga, a BBcfrakHta king; be- 
comes paramount lord of South , p, 
86, defeats EIrtivaraman II, last of 
the Early CB. kings, p. 81 ; p. 276, 
date of the same, p. 339 , his other 
conquests, p. 86; reason of his name 
being omitted in Baroda grant, ibid, 
P.281*, 286f, 299*, 302, 313, 318, 
322*, 326,* 330, supreme lord of 
MahBrBs(ra, p. 294, 307. 

Dantlga, ruler of KBficI, p. 92, 296f; 
defeated by Kpspa III, BBs. K. 896f; 
p. 104, p. 283*, p. 289, 299*, 303; 314,* 
310; a name borne by some Pallava 
kings, p. 310. 

(I) Dantivarman, an Early Rtg. E., 
mentioned in Bllora Caves Inscrip- 
tion, p. 85. 

(ID Dantivarman, a LBta BBf. K., 
p. 320 

Darhaseua, a Traikafaka E., 65. 
Dadaratha, grandson of Adoka 
(Maurya), p 200. 

Dadavarman, son of Tailapa I, Later 
CB K.p. 112, 
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Dasyas, p. IL 

DeeMn, Souroes for its history, p. 1 fl. 
=Dskkhaii; etymology of the word 
p. 5; heoomes part of Mahomedan 
Empire, p. 167. For Deccan see 
under (I) MabSrSftra (II) DaksipS 
and (III) DaksipBpatha also. 

— — Its settlement by Aryans, see 
under Aryans. 

Derabhafa, a Valabhi E., p. 237. 

Desastba family names, p. ISA 

DeTanBgarl characters, their variety 
used in Gujarath in Early centnries 
of Xian era, p. 246. 

DeTapBla.a King mentioned in OhosrB- 
wan Buddhistic Inscription, p. 426*, 
427. 

Devadakti, a Sendraka Chief, p. 74. 

DhBdiyama, an Early FBdava E., 
p. 193, perhaps a collateral ( with 
variants as 2 names immediately 
below). 

DbBdiyasa, p. 139(perhapa a collateral), 
193* ( as variant for DhB4iyama )■ 

DhB^iyappa, p. 193*, ( as variant for 
DhBdtyama ), 

PhBdiyappa or DhB4iyasa, an Early 
YBdava E., p 188 & n , 193*. 

DhBrB, E. of — , defeated by Bihghapa 
YBdava, p. 195*. 

Dharapaffa, a Valabhi prince, p. 924. 

Dharaseaa 1, a Valabhi prinoe, p. 201, 
217, 227, 229. 

lAarasena H.'a Valabhi Eing, p. 182, 
201, 217f, 221-225, 227, 231, 285f; 240; 
the figured date in his copperplate, 
p. 217 ; hiS earlier date, p. 224 ; his 
revised date, p. 260, 

Dharasena III, a Valabhi E., p. 232, 
236. 

Dharasena IV, a Valabhi E., p. 217, 
280f, 228, 236f, 239f. 268 (?) ; his 
revised date, p. 260. 

Dharasena, a TraiknttAa prinoe, p.204; 
his Inscription; ibid. [ Same as Dar> 
hasena ], 

DbBrSvarsa, another name of Dhruva, 
BBf . E„ q. V. 

DbarSdraya, another name of Jay a* 


aifiiha of Gujarath CB. D., p. 7S. 

Dharmaguta ( = Dbarmagnpta ), name 
of a donor occurring in the Solha- 
pur— Brahmapurl Remains, p. 416*. 

Dhorappa, a Frince Of the Early 
YBdava period, p. 139. 

(I) Dhruva, a RBs. E., p. 89 f ; his other 
names, p. 89, 294, 307 ; takes power 
from the hands of his brother 
Govin-'a II, p. 89 , his exploits, p.89f; 
his three White Umbrellas, p. 90 ; 
takes away the Royal Umbrella ol a 
Xortbem Eing, p. 322,* 326,* 329. 
P. 212, 294, 308, 319 

(II) Dhruva, a LB^a RBs, E., p. 320 f. 

DhrQbhata,= Tu-lu-va-po-tou=Dbru- 

vabhafa below, p. 181f. 

Dhruvabha^a ( of Malwa ), son-in-law 
to the son of Harsavardhana, p. £86 ; 
to be identified with Dhruvasenafll) 
Valabhi E , p. 387. P. 181= Dhruva- 
pafu, 

DhruvapaHa, a Valabhi E , p. 259. 

Dhruvapatu = Druvabhafa, see above. 

Dbruvasena I, a Valabhi E.,alsooBlled 
BBlBditya , son of Eharagraha, p.l82; 
= Druvabba^a mentioned by Hwan- 
Tbsang, ibid ; his grants, ibid, p. 227; 
231f. 235f, 250. 

Dbruvasena II, a Valabhi E., p. 202, 

Dbruvasena III, a Valabhi E., p. 937. 

(I) Dhruvaseca, an exeoutive offfloer 
of the Valabhls, p. 228,* 234, 241. 

(II) Dbruvasena, his son king of 
ESnyakubja, p. 387. 

Dbruvasiihba= Dhruvabbata mention- 
ed by Hwan Thsang, misprint for 
Dbruvasena I, p. 386. 

Digambara Jama Works, p. 4. 

Digambara Jainism, fl urishing in 
RBs. times, p. 105. 

Dindikara, a Cera king, p. 420. 

I'lvirapati Skandabbeta, a Valabhi 
Minister, p.240f. 

Dravidas, subdued by Sahadeva FSp^a' 
va, p. 16 , defeated by Somedvara I, 
Later CB. E., p. 114 , =Coias, submit 
to VikramSditya II, Later CS, Ei, 
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p. 117 , as Dragilas, defeated by 
Bome^vara III, Later CS. E., p. 123. 

DrdbaprahSra or °prab3rin, an Early 
XSdaya King, Lord of Decoan, p.l37, 
145, 193*. 

Dropasiihlia, a Valabhi King, p. 224, 
250 d, 257, 259, 201 

Dugdbamalla, of the Later CE, 
Dynasty, p, 110. 

B 

Early CSlukyas or E. C. Dynasty or 
E. C Branch, tbeir history, pp 66ff, 
p. 261 f, their different branches 
p. 81 , their extinction in MahS- 
rSs^ra, ibid , dispossessed of power 
by BSs^raknias, p 81 , tolerant 
towards all religions, p 83 , their 
genealogy, p. 84, 262 ( partly ) , 

Jainism flourishing in their period, 
p. 105 , their different branches, 
p, 109 , their Gujarath Branch and 
Its capital, p. 205, their Inscrip- 
tions, p. 204f, their chronology, 
p. 205, its doubtful points, p. 261 , 
271f , their monuments, p 208 , their 
legendary origin, p 210 

Earlier CSlukyas and Later CSlukyas, 
two different families, p. 112 n7 , no 
continuity of tradition let ween 
them , p. 109. 

Eastern CSlukyas = C of Vengi, p. 91, 
eclipsing RSsfraklltas, p 319. 

Eastern CSlukyas and ( main ) CSlukya 
line, difference in their seal legends, 
p. 264 , separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches, p. 265. See 
also under “CSlukya" and “CSlukyas” 

Early YSdavas, = YSdayas of Seupa- 
desa, p. 146. See under YSdayas. 

Ed a ard T, ( King of England ), p. 221. 

Epigraphia Indica, its establishment, 
p. 199. 

Eras. For the different eras, see under 
the respective names, Gupta E, 
Valabhi E., Kaliyuga £., MahS- 
bhSrata E., Yudhisthira E., Saka E., 
Vikrama E 

EraS) their six traditional founders. 


p. 267 ; imtossibility of two different 
Eras being used at the same plaoe, 
p. 395f. 

F 

Fah-hian, Chinese Pilgrim ; his men- 
tion of Ta-Thsln = Daksipa, p. 5 ; 
his notices of Hindu civilisation in 
Java, p. 359f, his account of Yava- 
dvipa = Java, p. 359 f. 

Faruki Kings, p 138. 

Fattesingh Gaikwad, his Inscription, 
p. 213. 

Foreigners, their inroads into MahS- 
rSstra, p. 38 

Foreign invaders, become Hinduised, 
p. 57 ; adopt Hindu or Buddhist reli- 
gion, p. 361. See under their res- 
pective names also. 

Foreign Trade in BStavShana times, 
p, 58 ; the same earned inland, ibid. 

G 

Oa and Sa, in cave Inscriptions, very 
nearly similar, p. 268. 

Oapapati, a Southern Prince, ( nephew 
of Rudra, Lord of TaiUngas) released 
from prison by JaitrapSla YSdava, 
p. 149f, of the Kdkatiya dynasty, 
p. 150, 160, loaves his throne to a 
daughter, p. i60 

Gapasthiti of the M Slavas, p. 406ff, 
uncertainty about the event and its 
date, p. 398. 

QaniJarSditya, a Kolhapur SilShSra 
Prinoe , his grant, p. 171 n 1; 172 ; his 
date, p. 172 , extent of his rule , his 
religious chanties to Brahmans and 
Jains, ibid , the most famous of the 
Kolhapur SilShSra Princes, p. 172, 
174, 188, 209 

Ganga or QSnga family, ruling over 
Cora country, p 70 , its Prinoe 
detained by Dhruva BEs K., p. 90 ; 
G. King captured by Govinda III, 
RSs. K,, p. 91, submissive to Kpspa 
II, RSs. K , p 96, 282,* 288, 295, 299,* 
302, 308, 313 , defeated by Kysna III, 
RES. K, p. 104, 283,* 290, 300, 304 nl, 
314,* Bee also Cera. 
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OaiigadeTa, a Kolhapur SilShBra 
Prince, p. 171. 

Qeitgadhara, ion of DBdS, helped 
Mailngi, Yadava K., p. 147&n 2. 

Gatha dialect, language of North 
Buddhist writings, pp. 366ff ; has 
no fixed characteristics, p. 369; 
the Oaths Dialect, not a separate 
dialect, mixture of Sanskrit and 
Pali>;-exTStenoe in it of ungramma- 
tical forms, p. 367, 369. Gatha dia- 
lect found by Hoernle in a Naaik 
Inscription, p. 367 f; peculiar Gatha 
expressions, p 374. 

Gatha rule, p. 374f. 
oaths writers, p. 369 f. 

Oaudas, K. of— “taught humility" by 
Krs«a II, BBS E , p 96, 282,* 287, 
295, 299, 302, 308, 313* 

Gaudas = Bengal , K. invaded by Vikra- 
mSditya II, Later CB. E., p 115. 

Gauli ( s cowherd ), see under Abhira 
Gaupta, Gaupte &c., see under Gupta. 
Gautamiputra or °puta &o , see under 
GotamTputra, below 
George HI, ( Eing of England ), p. 219. 
George IV, p 219 

Goa ( as Gove ) E , defeated by Vikra- 
mSdltya IT, Later CB. E., p. 120. ^ 

Godbra, chiefs of, combine against 
LavapaprasBda, p. 153 
Gogi or GogirBja, a feudatory prince 
of Later CB dy , p. 141 & n2 
Goihka, or Goihkala or Gokalla, a 
Kolhapur SilBhBra Prince, p 171. 
Gopta, a village in Ksthiawad, its 
likely Prakrit and Vernacular cor- 
ruptions, p. 393. 

GotamI, a SBtavBhana Princess, 
mother of Gotamlputra SBtakarni, 
p. 25, 27, 

Gotamlputra SBtakarpi, a SatavBhana 
E.; bis history and greatness as 
described by his mother in the Naiik 
Insoript ons, p. 25f , destroyed Sakas 
ftoq and uprooted the race of Eha- 
gBrtta, p. 26 ; lord of Dhanakataka, 
p. 26f ; his order to his lieutenant, ' 
p. 86f ; his queen’s orders, p. 27; 216, ' 


his Date, p. 2Tf ; his reign contem- 
poraneous with that of Vasisfbiputra 
Pulumayi, ibid; belongs to SatavB- 
hana dynasty, p. 29 ; his Inscription 
narrat ng bis having destroyed the 
foreign princes and re-established 
bis dynasty, p. 33, 203 , bis order in 
the line aoo. to FurSpas, p. 34 ; bis 
date, p. 36f, 47f, 42 ; be and PulumByi 
defeated the foreign king and esta- 
blished the'r authority, p. 40, 47 ; 
meaning of the Inscriptions re.Gota- 
miputra, ibid; relation of his chrono- 
logy w.th other princes, pp 37-42; 
afterwards attacks Captana or is 
attacked by C., p 41f; different 
sources of history about G., p. 47 f ; 
bis charities to Buddhists and 
Brahmans alike, p 58; period 
between him and Valabh! dynasty, 
p. 259 ; characters in his Inscrip- 
tions, p 259 ; Its language, p. S67f. 
? 413. p. 32, 38f, 51, 203 See also 
SBtakarpi. 

Gotamlputra SrT-Yajfla, or Yajfia-or 
YajSa-Sri, SBtakarni, a BBtavBhana 
E (different from GotamTputra SBta- 
karpi, immediately above) ; Prakrit 
form of his name in Kanheri and 
Nasik Inscriptions, p. 29 ; tbe“Gota- 
mlputasa VilivByakurasa" occurring 
on Kolhapur coins, p. 29f, 412; on 
the Supara BtUpa, p 31 , his chrono- 
logical position, p. 32 , his successor, 
p. 49, 203, 412ff, called Lord of 
Dak^ipBpatba, p 36. 41. See also 
Yajfia-SrT SBtakarpi & Sin Yafifla 
Satakani. 

Qovinda(rS]a) I, one of the earliest 
kings of the KBs dynasty, p 85,=Go- 
vinda mentioned in Aibole Inscrip- 
tion, ibid ; attacks CBlukyas and be- 
comes their ally, p. 85, 70 & n2, 89, 
281,* 287, 299,* 302, 313, 294,* 307. 

Govinda(rBja) II, a BBs E , p.89, given 
to sexual pleasures , superseded by 
bis brother Dhruva, p. 89 & nl; 294f ; 
his other name, p. 89, 106 ; eudea- 

vours to regain throne but fails < 
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pi>W;bi« Qune omitted In oeftsin 
tnaitt p. UM, 318f. 

0«riad«(rSja) III, a BEa. K., one of 
the greatea t of the BSf . kinga, p. 90 ; 
BKf^akOtu become invincible under 
tdm, ibid; hia ware, p. 91. 219; 
a confederacy of kinga agaitat him, 
p. 91 ; hia cbaritles, extent of hia 
deminiona, p. 92 ; givaa the LS^ I 
province to hia brother Indra, ibid ; 
hia ^i^e other namaa, p. 92, 106. 277 ; 
hiagranta, p. 92; 110, 188; reaem- 
blanoe in the.obaractira of one of 
hia grants and the Javanese Inscrip- 
tion, p, S66. 

Oovinda(rSja) IV, a BSa. K.. his exact 
ppoition in suocession to the throne, 
p, 98 f; hia conduct towards bis 
brother Amoghavaraa II, p. 99 , its 
detenoe, ibid ; addicted to pleasures, 
and succumbs to diseases, p. 100; 
282f,* 288,296, 299,* 302, 309, 314, 
hia date, p. lOOf; his three other 
names, p. 100, his successor, and 
predeoe.sor, p. 1011; bis Sangli 
grant, p. 98f. 186, 205. 

QovudarSja, an early YSdava K., p. 
143. 194,*. 

(I) Oovinda, son of Earka, a Lfi^- 
REflrakata E„ p. 320. 

(II) Oovinda, an early Cera Prince, p. 
422n; a grant made by him in the 
fourth year of the Sakas, ibid; doubt- 
ful nature of the same, ibid. 

Qrammatioal verse treattses, later 
than O. Sutra works, p. 12n2. 

Oreek Princes, mentioned in Afoka'a 
Inscriptions, p, 21. 

Oreek Sources of Indian History, p, 2. 
Greeks and India, intercourse between 
them, p. 2. 

Gujarstb (^filukya dynasty or O. C%lu- 
kyas; the dy. founded in the reign of 
VtkramSdityal, EarlyCS. E, p. 75; 
the date thereof, p.76; the Caused in 
their earlier Inscriptions, p. 76; their 
capital, p. 77. 

QilJarath BEftrakOia dynasty, or G. 
BEsirakBias; the dy. founded in the 


reign of Oovinda III, BEb. Eh p. 91; 
295 ; subjugated by the main dynasty, 
p. 98, 308; their grants, p. ^99-. 

Gujarath E. afraidof Epf ga, TXdavaS. 
p. 157; a G. eopperplate grant, trans* 
lated and transerited, p. 848‘'I86. 

Gujarathi BriOimapas, p. 158/ 

— ForjOujaratb, see alio under Qmja* 
re and LSfa. 

Qaptas, or Gupta Dynasty; the year of 
their ooming into power, p. 88n; 
of their extermination p. 177f ; suo- 
oeisors of Satraps or Egatrapas, p. 
182; broken by the ' inouestene of 
Httpas, p. 201; predeeesiova of Vala- 
bhis in SurEsfra and introdnoed 
Gupta Era in that province, p. 260. 
P. 260 f. p. 399. 

Gupta date, p. 395. 

Gupta Era, a note on it, p. ITS'-IES; p. 
384, 399, ite initial date, p. S84ff, 
P.176; p. 298, as given by Albemni 
p. 384, its importance for detarmin-i 
ing chronology of early, centunssi 
p. 176; different dates of the G. Eh 
p. 181f, 184f ; p. 3l7i 

Gupta Era ( in a general way ), p. 39 b, 
76, 205. 

Gupta Era- Valabhl Era, p. 391. 

Gupta Era, its epoch, p, SBd'-Sitt; 406i 

388. 

Gupta dateiHP. 390, 397; in Eran In- 
Boription, p. 387f. 

Gupta and Saks dates or years,, p, 176i 
179^ difference between them, p.387f; 
confirming jAiberani'i ctstement, p, 
384. 

Gupta and Valabbi Eras,, their initial 
dates, the ssme, p, 176ff, p.269< p.209, 

389, p, 381. 

Qeupta, Qaupte, and Gopte ooeurrlng 
in Valabbi Inscription, p.404 f ; p<398. 

Gsupta,= Gupta Era, 243?, 245, p. 
392 ff, 

Guptak5la,=Gttpta Era, p. 176. 

GBBllfiara K. oowiuared by, Pulafcedl 
IL. Early CE..E., p. 71; de&atad.by 
Ergpa I, BSf. Eh p- 323*, 327, 381; 

I defeated by Eyf ga II,, BEg, E* p, 96; 
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•' t«nM«d ” by II, 28E.» *87; 

899, 89»,* 908, 908, 313; aubtnUalYa 
to ViknmSdltya II, Latar CS. E,. 
p. 180; to KiiUama I, YSdava E^ 
■p. 148, 196|*'197;* dofaatod by Sing- 
bapa YSdava E,, p. 151; ^Lavapa- 
prasBda, retreating before Sifigbapa, 
p. 158, reduced by Govinda III, 
p, 883,* 890, 300,* 304, 314, and gives 
up hope of ESlaSjara and Citrakota, 
ibid. 

Gdrjara Eings or Dynasty (in a general 
way), 247 f. 252,* 254, 26A 
OOrjaraa; settled in Punjab, their 
movements, 409f. 

OBrjaras of Eanauj, date of their eata- 
bhabinga kingdom p. 212 ; their 
fights with RSatraku^a, ibid. 

Qnriara copperplates, p. 215-18, 225, 
239. 

Quttaa, sprung from ancient Guptas, 
holding a principality in the South, 
p. 155. 

Qhhaaena a Eolhapur SilShBra Prince 

QBvala, a Valabhi Prince, p. 224, 228,* 
229, 236, 257f, 259 n2, 260. 

H 

Halhayas, a people; date of their rise, 
p. 65, tubmisBive to YinaySuitya, 
Early Cs. E., their matrimonial con- 
nection with VikramSditya Cs. E. 
p. 80, also called Ea(ka)lacuris, p. 
128, defeated by Early CBlukyas, 
p. 204, same as Cedi or Ealaouri, 
ibid , H. of EalyBpa connected with 
Cedi branch, p. 1 8 . See also Eala- 
curiB and Cedi. 

Hakusri, a BStavShana Prince, men- 
tioned in KBnBghala Insoriptions, 
p. 23. 

HBla, of the SitavBhana or Andbra- 
bhrtya dy„ =BBlivBhana (q.v.), p,46, 
p.5S. 

Halleyaga, a LihgByata of Baaava’s 
time, p 130. 

BammB, an Early YBdava Queen, p.l48. 
Hammlra, defeated by a boy-general 
of Binghapa YBdava, p. 151. 
BarapBla, son-in-law of RBmaoandra 


YBdava; revolts and' ddivea > awar ' 
Mahomedans, p. 167 ; isddfeatadAad 
flayed alive, p. 167. 

Harihara, son of BukkarKja of V-ijaya- 
nagara dy., p. 59, 811. 

HBriti, the legendary ancestor ot'the 
CBlukyas, p. 109. 

Hari Varmma, a Oera-Eing, p. 480i 

Harpaor Harfavardhana, of. Eanauj, 
paramount lord of N. India: wanted 
to cionquer S. India, p. 71f; opposed 
and def ated by PulBke4i Ilj Early 
OB. k., p. 3, 71, 868 ; as (^rl) Hat|a, p. 
86 , p, 268, 2S5t 269, 8787 , 273 ■ Rarpa- 
vardbana=l^lBditya, p. 78. Bee also 
SilBditya. 

Hastin (RBjB), his InsonptienB,p. 178f. 

HemBijapant, his Architecture, p, 164. 

Henry III, ( Eing of England ), p. 281. 

Heretics in Java, ( mentioned by Fah- 
Hian ), p. 359f. 

Hindu Law, its codification m Later 
CB. and Ealacuri periods, p. 133. 

Hindu Monarchy of Deccan, destroyed 
by Mahomedans, p. 167. 

Hindu Bovereigns of Java, p, 357. 

Hindus, their usual way of expressing 
dates IB in terms of expired years, 
p. 386f. 

their former coloniting energy, 

and their communication with 
Cambodia and Eastern Arobeepelago, 
p. 362 , Hindus from N. India and 
S. India migrating to Java, p. 339. 

Hinduism in Java, p. 361f ; wanting in 
tenacity, p. 361. 

flourishing with Buddhism in 

Valabhi times, p. 226. 

to be invigorated, p. 368. 

For Hinduism see also Brahma- 
nism and under Buddhism. 

Hindustani BrBhmapas, p. 158. 

Hoyasala=Sduthem YBdava Dynasty, 
p. 120, 126, = Foysala, p. 120n3. 

Hoyasala E., defeated by Bbillama V, 
YBdava king, p. 194*. 

Hoyasala YBdava of Halebid, growing 
powerful, p. 147. 

Earpa^ king, p. 159. 
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Hoyaialas, humbled by Sihghapa YI- 
dava. p. 155. 

Htipaa. the r inouralons break Gupta 
power, p. 201. 

Hufka, king, and eucoessor of Eani^ka, 
p. 38n, 

Hwan-Theang, ( also spelt as Hiuen- 
Tsiang, Hioun-Thsang), Chinese Bud- 
dhist pilgrim, p. 3 ; his Itinerary, p. 4; | 
the work called Siyuki ? p. 181 : its 
trans. by Julien, p. 387 , his mention 
of Mobolocha = MahSrastra, p. 20 ; 
H.-T. and Fulake5i II, p. 204, 263, 
265f, 271, 71ff; his visit to MahB- 
rSf tra, p. 72f , H.-B.-his mention of 
Dhruvabha^, p.386f , H.-T. on PBpini 
being abridged and on EStantra, p. 
55 ; H.-T.'a mention of a kingdom of 
Broach, p. 251; his mention of | 
Valabbi as a flourishing town, 
p.2Se, p.181. 

I 

Immadi Vi]jana, son of Vijjaoa Eala- 
ouri, p. 131. 

India ( in general way ), legends take 
place of History in I ,p. 1 , no written 
history, p. 1 ; no record ofPre-Maho- 
medan India, p. 1, 199 , its provinces 
held in early times by foreigners, 
p. 361 ; Elucidation of its History by 
study of Inscriptions done by 
BBRAS, pp. 199-213 ; account of its 
inland towns given by Ptolemy, p 37, 
its inland towns flourishing in 
I^StavBhana times, p. 60f. 

Indians, going to Java and settling 
there, p. 359; its earliest notice, ibid. 

Indian Antiquary, its establishment, 
work done by it, p. 3, 199. 

Indian Colonisation of Java, p. 360ff. 

Indian and Javanese Polity, similarly 
between them, p. 358. 

Indian Kings, utmost average length 
of their reigns, p. 422n. 

Indian Literature, as source for history 
of Indian thought and life, p. 4. 

India aud Eastern Archipelago, very 
early oonneotion between them, p. 
360. 


India and Greeks, Interoonrse between 
them, p. 2. 

Indo-Xryans, see under Xryans. 

Indo-Bcythian kings, p. 38n. 

Indra(rBja) I, an earlier BSs. E., men- 
tioned in Ellora Cave Insoription, 

p.86. 

Indra(rSja) II, an earlier RBs, E , son 
of Earka I, marries a CSliikya 
Princess, p. 85. 

Indra(rSja) III, a BSs. K., succeeds his 
grandfather, p. 97, 295, 309 ; the 
reason of this, p. 97, his other names 
p. 97, 323*, 324*, 332, 328* ; bis Patta- 
bandhotsava, p. 98; date of his 
accession, p. 98 , his grant, p. 318. 
P 282*, 288*, 294, 299*, 302, 307, 313, 
321*. 325*, 329, 333f, his short reign, 

p 101. 

Indra. a BSs prince, brother of 
Govinda III, BSs. K. The province 
of Lsta given to Indra, the founder 
of the LSta— R5S b-anch, p. 92; 295, 
309. 

Inscriptions, ( in a general way only ), 
as source of Indian history, p. 2ff, 
199, in Cave Temples of Western 
India, p. 4 ; dates in them represent 
in majority expired years, p. 389 ; 
the pioneer in deciphering them, 
p 3 , collection of CSlukya Inscrip- 
tions made by Sir Walter Elliot, 
p 261f; the language of ancient 
Inscriptions, p 367, 370 , Pah Ins- 
criptions, p. 367, BudJhist Inscrip- 
tion, p 867, 

Interest, its low rate in SStavShana 
times, p. 61 , Its low rate testifies to 
security and efficiency of Govern- 
ment, ibid. 

J 

Jagaddeva, a LihgSyata ofBasava's 
tim>, p, 130. 

Jagadekamalla I, another name of 
Jayasiiiiha, Later CS. E., p. 112; 
compare also p, 124n4. See under Ja- 
yasimha. Later CS. E. 

Jagadekamalla II, a Later CS. K*. 
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BucoASSor of SoineiTare HL p. 124f, 
his dates, p. 125, 128, 207, 124n4- 
Jagadekamalla. as a title, p.109, 
Jagattuhga I, a RSs K , son of Dhruva; 
to be identified with Govinda III. 
p. 92. 308; p. 819, 322*, 326*. 331: 294f, 
307f, 282*, 287, 299*, 302, 313*. Ano- 
ther name of Gwinda III, p. 93; 
See under Qovinda III. 

Jagattunga II, son of Krspall or Aka- 
larar^a II, p. 95, 97, 309; died with- 
out ascending the throne; the reason 
thereof, p.97, lOl&n, p.278, 282*,288, 
294, 299*, 302, 307, 313*, 319, 323*. 
327*, 331, p. 295. 

Jagattunga ( HI ), younger brother of 
Krspa III, Has. K., the latter grant- 
ing a village in the name of J. p.l04, 
298, 311, 300*. 305, 315*, 317, J-'s 
virtues described by his elder brother, 
ibid. 

Jabla, son of Dada, p, 147f, 150. 
Jainism, coming into prominence in 
MahBraftra in Cftlukya times, p. 81, 
confined to Southern Maratha Coun- 
try, p. 82, coming into prominence, 
p. 105, its decline, p. 133, supporters, 
p. 133. 

Jains, the nature of their historical 
literature, p. 1, their conflict with 
Lingayatas, p, 129, p. 419, their 
temples, made Brahmanio temples, 
p 133, p. 418 

(I) JaitrapBla or Jaitrasiihha or Jai- 
tugi, (son of Bhillaraa V ), a Later 
YBdava K., his date, P 149 & n3, 
defeated by Vira BallBla p 149, his 
war w th King of Trikalingas, p.l49f, 
p. j95*, 197*, 160 

(II) JaitrapBla or Jaitugi, ( son of 
of Sihghapa) a Later YBdava prince, 
did not rule, & is not mentioned by 
HemBdri, p, 157. 

Jajjalla or Jajallsdeva, a King defeat- 
ed by Singhapa YBdava, p. 150, = a 
King of the Eastern branch of the 
Crdi dynasty, p. 151, 196*. 
jBkabbB, Wife of Tailapa I. K of the 
Later CB. dynasty, p. 112, 


JanBrdana, son of OahgBdhara, Com- 
mander of Sihghapa Yfidava's troop 
of elephants, p. 150. 

Jahgamas, their persecution, p. 131. 

Jatiga I, founder of Kolhapur SilBbBra 
dynasty, p. 171, 17 4. 

Jatiga II, Kolhapur SilBhBra ruler, 
p. 171; hit title, ibid. 

Javanese Inscription in Sanskrit, its 
transcript & translation &o , pp.353- 
362; Its characters like those of 
North Indian Inscriptions, p. 35S, 
or Magadha variety, p, 359. 

Javanese, official names ( old ), p.358. 

Javanese, and Indian Polity, simila- 
rity between them, p. 358. 

Jayabhala, a Gnruara king, p, 248, 
252*, 254. 

JayadBman, a Ksatrapa K., son of 
Cessna, p. 39, 41, S3, 200, dethroned 
by Gotamiputra, p. 42. 

Jayakarpa, son of Tribhuvanamalla 
Later CE, K., p. 206. 

Jayake4i I, a Kadamba ( or Eonkan ) * 
prince, p. 116f.. 210. 

Jayakesi II, a Kadamba (or Konkan) 
prince, p. 11611, 210. 

(I) Ja 7 asiniba,an Early CE, K.,founder 
of the Early CE dynasty, p. 65, 67; 
defeats Indra RBp. p. 65, 67, p. 262, 

(II) Jayasimha or Jay asihgba,su Early 
I CB. prince, brother of Fulakeii II, 

I Early, CE. K , ruler of Nasik. p. 73, 

p. 2631, 272*, 273. 

(III) Jayasiibha ( varman ) or ( rSja ) 
DbarBcraya, founder of Gujarath 
CBlukya dynasty, p. 75; brother of 
YikramEditya I, Early CE. K., dif- 
ferent from Jagaslmba (I), above, p. 
77. 

flV) Jayasiihha, a Later CBlukya king, 
his other name Jagadekamalla I, 
brother of VikramBdity a II, p. 112; 
his date, reign, and exploits, p. 112 ; 
hiB latest date, p. 113, p. 12tn4, 
207 , defeated king of Malwa ? p. 114; 
135,142. ( Genealogy, No. 4 ). 

(V) Jayasiihha, a later CBlukya princei 
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'1ir*th«r of ViknnlBditya II, Later 
OB. E. ; the piwinoe of BanarBai 
granted to him, p, 118; meditatea 
treaeoo againt V. ; war between 
them ; defeated but pardoned, p< 119C. 

(VI) Jayaeiifaha(Tarman) of the Guja- 
lath OB. d., p. 75, SOS. 

JayBiraya If angalaraearBia, of Ouja- 
ratb CB. dy.. p. 76. 

Jhallapulla Baoapulla, (q- v.). 

Jbanjfaa, a Tfaana SilBbBra prince, 
l),lWf. 

Jogama, a prince of the KalySpa'Kala- 
ouri line p. 1S8, 3(1, 34f, 347. 

Jupiter, hia twelTe*year cycle, p. 386, 
hia helical riaing, p. 399. 

K 

Kadambaa, or Kadamba dynaaty of 
BanarBai, a line of prinoea, p SlOf , 
their capital, p. 211 ; their legendary 
origin, p. 210, predeceaaora and 
contemporariea of Early CB , p. 211, 
420, their title p. 210- 

■ defeated by Eirtivanuan 1, 
Early CB. K., p. 68. 

defeated Pulakesi II, Early 

OB. K., p. 7,0. 

. ■■■— adhereuta and patrons of Jai> 
niaim, p. 911< 

Kadambaa (Later, of Goa), p- 211, 
'adherents of Brabmaoiam, p< 211 , 
defeated by the general of Singbapa 
YBdava, p. 155 , E. of Goa, an oB- 
ahoot of BanarBai K., p. 211 , their 
grant, p. 117 ; Later K, their title, 
p. 169. 

Kakkala or Earka II, last RBs. E , his 
other name, defeated by Tailapa I of 
the Later CB, dy., p. 104 ; 109, 188, 
206 , bis datea, p. 104f. j 

Cnkkdla, a king defeated by Sihgbapa 
YBdara, p. 150, 198* ; ^ Kokkaln 
belonging to Western Cedi dy., 
p. 151. 

Eakustbararman, a Kadamba prince 
p.m 

Kalacuris or E dynasty, same as Cedi 
pr HaibayaSf p. 66, 204; ruling over 


Cedi prorinee, p. 65, 68; date of their 
rise, extent of their dominions, p.65; 
earliest mention of the dy., p. 128; 
their history, pp. 188~138; date of 
their extinction, p 120, 132, E. break 
CB. power 147, E. family mine of 
Epatriya Jewels," p. 341; a leading 
family, ibid ; defeated by Mahgalifa, 
Early CB.!E., p 68, Kalaourikula,344*, 
347, their relation with REftrakn^as, 
p. 277f, other Ealacuri princes, ibid, 
E probable successors of Later CB- 
Inkyas, p. 126, 207; E., princes depen - 
dent on EalyBpa CBlukyas, p. 341. 
K of Ealyana, an off-shoot of the 
main Cedi dy., p. 128; never comple- 
tely supreme, their early extinction, 
p. 342 , a Ealacuri grant deciphered 
and translated, pp. 340-352. 

Ealamhhras, a Southern people 7 p. 78, 
80. 

Ealihga, K. of, submissive to Pulakeii 
II, Early OK. K , p. 71, defeated by 
Dantidurga RBs., E. p. 86, submis- 
sive to Epspa II, RBs E., p, 96, 282*, 
288, 295, 299*. 802, 308, 313*. 

Ealivallabba, another name of Dbniva 
RB?. E., p. 282*, 287, 299*, 301, 313*. 
See also under Dhruva RBs. E. 

Ealivikrama, another name of Vikra- 
mSditya II, Early CB. E. ( q. v. ) p. 
118. 

EBliya BallBia, a Yadava E., p. 143, 

194*. 

EaliyBpa Fapaihkarapa, a Javanese 
E., p. 353*, 355n3 See Eandiawan 
below. 

Ealiyuga Era, not different from the 
MahBbbBrata Era, p. 867f. 

KBmarnpa (s Assam), its king invaded 
by VikranBditya 11, Later CB. E.. 
p. 115. 

EBihvadeva, Chief of Eonkan, belong- 
ing to a branch of the Later CB. dy., 
p. 126 ; his title, p.l86, 169, Same as 
ESinvadeva, p. 207? 

Eambojas, a non-Xryan tribe living in 
N. W. of India, mentioned by PBpini, 
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A4o 1(»’« Wiioto, 

pkUlk 

i'aiKirtift Ii»ii8«ace. p. 10. 

T^CHfciJiWi. aitSf. VMM. p. lOlfcn^, 
VfJmt 

XaBdianiM. b Wng uMatioMd in Java* 
MM ckrmiialeB, aama aa Ealiylpa 
Fagaikkacapa meatioMd in a Java- 
MM Asaakrit Inaoription. p. 358 . 
< 8 aa alao KaliySpa Papiofakarava 
abwa. 

JEaabBrai KaBharatKandhtra. or Kan* 
nara(deva)t Prakrit forma of the 
aama of Knpa(dava), Lata KldaTa 
K..P. 108.379 (4. T). 

Xani^p.38n. K. not the foundar of 
Iteka ararreaaona for thia Tiav. ibid; 
difbranea between the lettera of hia 
Inaeriptiana and thoae of K^atrapa 
kinga, ibid; Qajarath and MahS- 
not ruled over by Kaniaka. 


I^a II« or Kakkala. a P*l^ 

hia another name 

p. 108, { Oaaaalofyf Ko. » 1; »“•** 
^ k* 'L Later 0#. P-IW* 


hia dataa, iWd. 

(I) Karpa, King of Oedir ^^osed by 
Bomafoara I. Later Cg. K, P* Hdt 


«8b4> - 

(11) Karpa. a YSdaTa prince, p. 
KarpSta(ka) army,* Oglnkya army. p. 


SOnl. 

KarpBta K.^Hoyaala YBdara K. of 
Halebld. p. 159; defeated by MahB- 
dera YBdava. p. 159.* 190*. 197.* 
Karpnratilaka, an elephant of Slng- 
hapa YBdara, p. 143. 194*. 
KBrtavirya, a feudatory of VikramB- 
ditya II. Later CB. K., p. 306t 
wea , K. of, defeated by Bihghapa YB- 
daVB, p. 151. 

KBdmlnans eettlmg in Deccan, p. isi, 


ibid. 

( I ) Kannaradeva, eee KanhBra &o, 

TTf 

(II) Kannaradeva, lame ai Knpa lu, 
BB».K,P.879,897,310- 

Kaptbaeitra, name of the favourite 
horae of Pulake4i II, Early CB. K., 
p. 873*, 173. 

KBpva Dynaety ot KBpvae or KBpvB- 
ygnaa, its duration Moording to 
Fnrlpae. p 33fi«aUed Bungabhptyae; 
raiation between KBpvae & the 
^ngaa, a Brahman dynaety, p. 44; 
immediate predeoeseore of indhra- 
bhptyae, p- 46. 

KBnyekubja. (=KeBaufl K. of, defeated 
by Samedvara I, Later OB. K p. 114. 
w.|.— Jm. a UlBbBra prinoe, ruler of 
Keidcan,p.9K10B* 

Xaeddainaka, family of MabBkpawapae. 
Pei %X* 

Karhf Karhada Bra hm a n e. p.173; 
tbairaaete reoognieed in BilshBra 
timM.illld. 

(I) KapknL an earlier BBp. K., patron 

ofVedioEeligion,P.86. 

Kwky Xi BWi IndTai of tho Qujo* 
tntb U|. dy« p. 106, 310. 

83 ( B. O. Bbandatkar'e Worke, 


156. 

Kaunkapa, See under Konkan. 

Keralas K. of, conquered by Bahadeva 
PBpdava. p. 16; in BBmByepa p. H; 
defeated by Pulakeii II. P- 'll' ^ 
VikramBditya I p. 75, by VinayB- 
ditya p. 78. by VikramBditya II 
p. 80, all of the Early CB. dy^- 
peopleofMalbar, conquered ^ Vi- 
kramBditya II, of the Later OB. dy., 
p, 116, 117. 

Kedava MahBjana, a J?** 

vadeva, Konkan chief, p. 116. W', 
Kedava. a Brahman chief who perform* 
edthe iptoryBma eaorifloe p. 161. 

* ( same as Kedava MahBjana T ) 

jCbagBrBta or KhakhBrStaor Khahara- 
tB,race of, uprooted by Gotarolputra 
^Stakaroii p* 38, 803,= dynasty of 
Kpatrapas, p. 36f; p. 40.=<KpaharBto, 
another name of NabapBna, p. 36, 
3Qb 8ee also under KpaharBta and 
NabapBna. 

Kharagrahe I, a V alabbi prince, P, 
$27*, 130, 138. 

Kharagraba II, a ValBbhIpnnoe.p.287. 
Kholedvara. a BrBhmapa general o* 

YoUII.l 
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Singbapa YSdava, p* ISlf ; TSi. explo- 
it!, p. 151, 154f. 

Kbolika or Ehofiga ( deva ), a BI9. £.. 
p. 101A:nnM5; eon of Kandakederl 
and Amogbarar^a III; bis relation 
to preceding and Buooeeding kingi, 
p. 101-104, 105n2; his date, p. 104 
St nS, step-brother and successor of 
Kma III, P- 598, 311. 

Elrti MBrSpapa, another name of fta(- 
lakandarpadeva^Indra Ill=Hitya- 
varsa BBs, E. 323*. 328*, 332. 
ElrtirB)a, a Kolhapur ^ilBhBra prince, 
P. 171, 

Kirtivarman I, an Early CB> £.; his 
explots, p. 68; 262, 272*, 260f, 
his dates, p. 271, 273. 

Kirtivarman II, an Early CB. E > his 
reign, p. 80f, his date, ibid, his South- 
ern exploits; defeated and dispos- 
sessed of his Kingdom by RB^trakutas, 
p. 81; 109, £05. 

Kok' ala, a Cedi ( Haihaya ) king, 
p, 95, as “ Kalaouri '' pnnce, p. 877f, 
called also BapavigrahadcSaibkara- 
gapa, p. 97, 99. See also KakkQla. 
Eohgapi I, a Cera king, p. 420. 

KohpApi II, a Cera king, p. 420 ; his 
date, p. 421. 

Konkan, K. of—, taking arms against 
YikramSditya II, Later CS. £•, p. 120, 
afraid of Kirspa YBdava, p. 157 , 
defeated by MahSdeva YBdava, p. 
159, 196*, 197*. 

Kosala K. of—, submissive to Pulakesi 
II, Early CB. K , p. 71 , defeated by 
Lantidurga KBs K., p. 86 ; his Um- 
brella captured by Dbruvs BBp, K , 
p. 90; 319, 322*, 326*, 330. 

Kyfpa(rB)a) I, a RBs K.; destroyed 
Early CSlukyas, p. 81, 87, 339 ; tvsy 
of his accession to the throne, p. 86f , 
bis other names, p. 87. His oon- 
strnoting the ElBpura or Ellora 
XailBsa temple, p. 87f ; p. 281* 287, 
294, 299, 302, S07f, 313*, 885*, 339 , 
his date, p- 89, 339, P. 170 , 277. 294, 
807, 318, 822*, 326*, 330, 335f, S38ff. 


Bee also AkBlararfa I and ^bha- 
tnhga, 

Kff pa(rBjs) II, a BSs. K , his other 
name ; married a OefU-Haihaya 
princess, p. 95 ; a powerful prince, 
p. 96 ; mentioned in a Jain work 
p. 96f; 295, 308 ; his date, p. 961, 188, 
319; resumee the LSia province, 
p. 321 ; popular soeonnt of his fights 
with Our jara K., p. 319; a grant of his, 
p.320, F.206, 212, 282*. 287L 294, 
299*, 302, 307, 313*. 322, 327, SSL See 
also AkBtavarfs II. 

Krspa(rB)a) III, a RBf K>, p. 101 St n4 ; 
hiB relation to Khotika, p. 102 ; his 
reign, p. 103f ; his exploits, p. 104, 
278f; pi nts an Arysin Colony in 
in GBhga domin'ons, p. 104, 279 ; his 
colonising the South, p. 284f*, 291 ; 
his other names, p. 104, 106, 310f ; 
his dates, p. 104, 205; uonfusion 
about his exact position, p. 297 ; his 
assisting bit father, p. 103f, 2(6, 310 , 
his epithets and Birudas, p. 284*, 
295, 300*. 304, 315*, P. 283*, 289, 29Sf, 
299, 300, 303f, 307, 114*. 315*; bis 
Karhad grant transoribed and 
translated, pp. 275-292 , his 'Peoli 
or Wardha grant, pp. 293-305 ; the 
latter, revised, pp. 306-317 ; called 
also ParamamBbesvara and Barva- 
priya, p. 800*, 304, 315*. See also 
AkSlavarsa III, Valiabba and Srl- 
vailabha. 

Efspa IV ( BS; K. ), no such priooe, 
p. 297n8, 311. 

(I) Erfpa, son of Dantivarman, a 
LB(a-BBs. K.; his other name, p. 320. 

(Ill Krf ns. king of theSStavBhana race, 
p. 23, 32 ; mentioned in Kanaghat 
Inscriptions, p. 23 ; second K. of the 
SBtavBhana or Andhrabhytya dy. 
aoo toaUPurSpas, p. 34; bis date, 
p. 48; 202. 

(Ill) Krnna, founder of the KalyBna 
branch of Ealaouris,p. 128, 341, 344*, 
347. 

(IVl Krspa, aking of the Liter YBdava 
dy.; his reign and data ; bis exploits 
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p. U7 ; ftauneh mpporter of Bnbma- 
nio Vedio religion, p. 158 ; bia Prakrit 
lUUBM, P. 157, lOB. P. 195*, 197*. 
See alao KanhSra dfco. 

(V) Kffpa, Konkan Viceroy of RBma* 
eaudra, Later Tddara K, p. 182. 

(VI) Eriea(rBya), king of the Vijaya- 

nagrady^ p. 811. 

(VII) Epipa (varma), a Oera king, p.420i 

— — of the Eadamba race, p. 481 (aame 

aa abore?). 

Effna«Vifpu Tnoarnation, later than 
lUma Incarnation, p. 16 

Epta, name of the era of MSlavagapa, 
p. 406* ; datea with the word Epta 
predzed, p. 410i See alao MSlava- 
gapa. 

Epaharlta NahapSna, p. 83, 38 ; a 
foreign, bat not a Greek name, p. 33. 
See alao KhagSo or EhakhSrBta, 
and NahapSna. 

Efatrapa(a), Sanakritiaed form of 
Feraian word Satrap, p. 33, 288, consi- 
deration of E. ohronology, pp. 36-48 ; 
repreaentatlTea'of the S'akas, p. 38n ; 
adopt Hindu religion and manners, 
and names, p. 800,888,50,wor8hipperB 
of Biva-Sudra, p. 200; their dynasty, 
pp. 36ff : their matrimonial alliance 
with SBtavBhanas, p, 31, 48 ; 

foreigners ; Fartbians by descent, 
p. 200, 882 , ^akss by descent, p, 50 ; 
their extinction by Candragupta 
(VikramBditya) of the Gupta dy., 
p. 800 ; E- rule over MahBrBftra (T), 
p. 36, 63 ; their history pieced to- 
gether from coma, p. 800; their 
Inacsiptlona, p> 800 ; their coins, p. 
48 ; found near Karhad, p- 63 ; E. 
datea are ^aka dates, p, 184. 

Efatrapaa, ( Later ), p. 64 ; of Ujjayini, 
p. 31 ; of Eathiawad, p. 31. See also 
Satrap and MahBkfatrapa. 

Eaatnya married ladies openly singing 
in AssembUea, p 343f. 

Kfudrakas, called Ayudhajlvlas, belong 
to Eyatriya class ; known to FBnini, 
p. 408 : = Ozydram, ibid, See alao 
Oaydraae. 


Eulalpa,a Pahlava of the time of 
BndradSman Eyatrapa, p. 39al. 

Eulatlraja, a Cera king, p. 480. 

EumSragnpta, ( of the (lupta dy. ), a 
paramount sovereign, p. 398; his 
father, p. 859, 

Euntala l^takarpi, mentioned in 
Matsya PurSpa, p. 56. 

i^tavBbana, mentioned in Kama 

Satra, p. 56. 

Eusana Stone Inscription, p. 213. 

L 

LacoiyavvB=Laksm!, Early YBdava 
Queen, q. v. 

Laksma, A Hoysala General, p, 180. 

Lakymapasena Era, p. 813. 

(I) Lakyml, A Ealaonri princess, 
married to Jagattunga II, Bfia. prince, 
p 277, 319, p. 383, 327, 332. 

(II) Lakyml or LaooiyavvB or Laathi- 
yavvB, an Early YBdava Queen, p. 
]39f&nD; connected with three 
ruling dynasties, p. 140. 

(III) Lakyml, a sister and administra- 
tis of BBma, a YBdava general, p, 
154. 

LakymTdeva, Son of JaoBrdana, men- 
tioned by Jablapa, p. 151f, 

1 akymidbara, a E. defeated by Sihgfaapa 
YBdava, p. ISO, p. 195*. 

LastbiyavvB=Lakymi, Early YBdava 
Queen, q. v. 

LBta E. of, conquered by Fnlakedi II, 
Early CB E , p. 71. 

—defeated by Dantidurga RBs. E., p 86 

— de'eated Iv Xryon II, Bda. E., p, 96. 
2^8*, 287, 295, S99*, 302, 308, 313. 

— defe.ited by MabBdeva YBdava, p. 
159, 116*, 197*. 

Laya, Chiefs of, rise against Lavapa- 
prasBda, p. 153. 

LB(a ( branch of) BBsyraknyas, date of 
its foundation and end, p. 320 ; not 
on friendly terms with Main RBy. dy. 
p. 321 ; their grants, p. 380. For Lsya 
gener lly see also under Uuiarath. 

Later CSlnkyas or Dynasty or Eings, 
history of the kings of the dynasty, 
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Iip. iw-m; SOW. Later on XlDRa 
aentloMd ]n Xitaeripttoa* p. tOt; 
diflerent braachea of the d p. lOf f; 
lt#fSin;date of lu regalidnt pt^ww 
uaeertala, p. 100; droline of thetr 
poveri p. ItSf, their ieudatortea itiiag 
agalnet them, ibM; their geneaiogp 
p. 138. P M. 

Later Eadambai, Bee onder Kadanbae. 

Lavapa or Lsvapya FraaBda, a VSgfaa- 
la priaee, p. 158f; a MahBnap4*fa* 
ivara, p. 153n3, auboita to Slhgbapa 
YBdara K., p. 153 : derlarea hlmaelf 
independe t, p. 1S4 ; treaty betereen 
him and Singhapa aa given in a 
Sanakrit work p. 153. 

Law of Analogy, p S76. 

Lingflyata Sect or BeUglon, ita riaa, p. 
126, 129,133; ita apread, p.l33; breaks 
the power of theKaiaouns. p. 147; 
ita ooniliots with Jains, p. IS*. 

LingSyata, aa ^iva worabippera, p. 131. 

Literary taate ( Sanakrit ) ite degene* 
ration, p. 340. 

Literary Worka, as aouroea of Indian 
History, p. 2. 

Local Self-Government, under the 
I^BtavBhanas, p. 61f. 

LokamahSdevf, wits of VikramBditya 
II, Early Ca. E.. p. 80. 

Lords of Maiwa, their era, p, 213. see 
also HBIavagapa and Efts era. 

Love, Its ten oonditions, p. 345*, 349nl. 

Lnnt— Solar year, p. 399. 

M 

Madana Hala, son of Skandabbata 
ValabhT, a minister p. 220. 

Ma(or S)dliariputra S'akasens, a ^Sta* 
vShana Eing,^ p. 29; 32; 303; 413. 

Uadbaripntra ^takarpi, not mentioned 
in Piugpas, p. 34. 

If adhari]patra8akaaena,Bsme aaMadha* 
ripotra ; bis identifioatior ; doubtfiilly 
identffifid ;w;tb ^Wa-4rf, p. 49 ; 414 ; 
reigning ail Dhanakataka, p. 49 ; sno- 
oetaor of Catnrspana ^ta. p. 80 ; 

. wlA of a Efatrapa lady, p. 50- he 
and his fa'her form a diOerent 


braneb,p.50; DaOw'ei his retgn 
in Deoeas, p. 50k 

ICadbarlpiitra SiriaikwsHi ldltss«> 
hana, p. 203. 

ICadharipotrw (sW ssraMmraaniV«8V 

<I>lfldhaeB, aOBra.|Ila»p.4SO> 

(II> MSdhava, a Ona Uoft p..4lti 
(lil) Mldhava,Vieeroy ofHntttnMof 
Vijayanagam; besieges Goa, dofsata 
If ahomedans; p. 59; 211. 

HBdhava, as ** ioBrya"; his ohsitties, 

p. 211. 

MSdhavaaena, p. SO 
Ifaddhnvsyya, a Linggyata, p. 130. 
IfBdiiCja, father of Baaava, fcnndef of 
Linggyata Beligioa, p. 129. 

Ifagadha Eing, BadaniaslTe to Effga II, 
I»t. E.. p. 282, 288, 295, 299, 302^ SIS, 
318. 

Magadha king, defeated by Kffha 
RBGrakOta E., p. 96. 

— ndefeated by Boniefrara III, Later 
CB. E., p. 123. 

MBgadh! Dialeot, p. 415‘; IfSgadhl 
Langnsge, p. 9. 

MabsbhBrata eraaEali era, p. 268; 868» 
its tradltfonal date, p. 267; also 
known as Yndhifthira Bra ; ibid. 
Maliabhoja, p. 18. 

Mahabhoji, p. 19. 

Mababhoia pHneea, in l^avlhana 
times, p. 57. 

Ifahabbojas, their intermarrying with 
MabBrathis, p. 19ji2, 

IfahBdeva, a king of Later YEdava 
Dynasty, p. 157,162,208; bisreign and 
date, p. ISOff ; bis valoornad virtiisa 
p.159; 195*, 196*, 197*, 198* j hla 
epithets, p, 161 ; mentioned in 
Pandbsrpar Inseription, p. 188; des- 
troy a North Eonkaa^lUiani,p. 210 . 
IfabBksatrapas, p.80O f; the Eardda- 
maka family of ItahEkfatnpaa p. 3L 
Mahammad Easim, hie invasisnof Q«« 
iarath, p. 77. 

lfabB:^aB (Beet ), of Bsddhista, tb 358L 
MabBrgftra, ita sooial, relif[!om, Bep. 
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oondltloa nndM BBtavK- 
Inmm, p. S7R $ th« «aiM undtr early 
OhiAyBe, p.-8iir; under RBitrakStM, 
•p. lOW; die eeme under Later CSlu- ' 
)HVt 18Sf : and Ealeauie, p. IStf; 
Mta MM neeid in — eeriy, p. 38n; 
EDetoryoI MahXrlftra In oentnries 
pieoediBc Ohrietian era not trace* 
aUoi p.91; its History from after 
AocUmbbytyas to rise of CSlukyas. 
nnoectsin. p. 69t; SOSt ; alirays poU- 
tieally associated with Kanarese 
oeutryt p. SOS ; many of its ancient 
capitals sitoated in the present 
Nisam's terntoryi P- SOS. 

MahlrSftra Brahmans, names of 
modem IfahlrCftra Brahmans found 
in early grunts, p. 1S8. 

MahSrS^ra Language, p. 9. 55 ; the 
principal Prakrit Language of MahB- 
rSf^ra, date of its origin, p. 19f 10 ; 
first used for literary purpose*, p. 56. 

l[ahSrt9ira,=:Haholaeha p. 71. 

Ifaharaftha, Skr. MahBrSstra called 
after Mahara^his p. ISf. a name 
uied in early oeaturiee of Christian 
Era. p. 19. 

Mahlrafthas Mahara^tLis p. 18. 

Maharathi, The name of a tribe; p. 
19n8s Modern Maraths, ibid. 

Maharat^hi Princcs.in^taTahana times 
p. 57. 

MahSratthis. p. 64. 

Maharathi ft Mabarathini donors, and 
heroes, mentioned in Inacriptions p. 
19. 

Maharatthis, Their inter marrying 
With MabaUiojas p. 19 n 9, 

MahBrathigana kayiro. Mentioned in 
NBnSghBta Imoriptlons p. S3. 

MahendrapBla Kammj Prince; patron 
and pupil of Poet Baja^ekhara; Ba]a> 
iekhara’s Account of the King p. 81A 
a foreigner and GTIrjara, but Hindn- 
isod; IbiA 

MMiMhars, son of DSdX (q. r.) of early 
TBdara times p. 147, defeats Vijjapa 

' p.ltf. 

MtthTjffla, a Kananj Prince p. SIS, 


Mahooedans p.l6S-rest4Uisb their nd« 
over MahKrBf (ra pA6A Sge idso Mgs* 
salman'. 

Mahomedanism, coming into India of— 
p. S6i; its forcible oomrersion of 
Hindas; its nUiiaate efieot, ibid. 

Mohomedaniam, its imparting a slight 
monothe'Stio tendency to Hindn 
religions, sects p. 361. 

Mahomedan Era ; Its nse and oentina- 
anoo by Marathas p. SSA by Bil* 
tish Qovt. until reoently, ibid. 

Mabumad of Ohiini, his invasioaof 

Qu}aratha p. 17A 

MailalamahBderi, A Kadamba Qnsao 
p. SIO. 

(I) Mailiigi, A YBdaea prime; same as 

Mallugi below, p. 146. “ 

(II) Mailngi, Father of Sgraladeri, the 
kalacuri Q leen, p. 343; 345f: 350. 

MainSka King, helped by Mfibadeva 
TBdava p. 196. 

Malapas, a people? p, ISO. 

MBlaras, Their history before and after 
their formation as a union pp. 46Bff. 
Their original ooonpation, mer* 
senary soldiers; p. 407. Date of 
their forming t' e union p. 406. 
Called Ayndbajirins ; iielcng to 
ksatriya class; known to PBplni, 408. 
mentioned inMbb; 408f. as “Northern 
peoples,” p. 409. Udioya ( Eastemly ) 
p. 409. Pratleya = weeteraly p. 409. 
A Beplublican Fnion and not 
monarobical p. 4C9. Migrating from 
North to South, p. 409. Coins issued in 
their names p. 409. 

Malara Bepublio, its era had the n«Bie 
Epta giren to it. p. 41'*. 

Mslaragapa 406*; 407*; Stithlrada 407. 

MslarSnBm Gapastiti, 407. 

MBlavBnBm Jaya* vaganasya Jaya. p. 
409 as their coin legend. 

Msiara era=yikrama era p. 398. 

MBlava King of— conquered by PulakoH 
U Later OBl E. p. 71. 

MBlaraKing of— ally of V\na}Sdiiya. 
Early (SiL E* p- IS. 
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ItSbtTft King of, 4ef«at«d by Dantl* 
diiigaBsfX.p 86. 

IflUvo Xing, SorroDdon to Goa'nda 

niBgf E.P.8L 

MBlava ( Ua!va ) oonfoderaoy broken 
by Jayatiibha Later CE. K. p. IIS. 

llsiaTa King, humbled by Singha^a 
TSdava K. p 181. 

MSlava King ( Malwa ) afraid of 
Kyfpa Ysdava p. 157. 

IfSlaTa King, afraid of llahEdora 
TBdava K. p. 189 i 197. 

MEteva King, defeated by BBmaaandra 
of the Later YEdava Dynaaty p. 161. 

MBlaTa King < defeated by Vijjapa 
Kalaouri ) pp. 3tl ; 34d* ; 348. 

MBiava Xing helped by VikramBditya, 
Latbr CEl. K. p. 118. 

MSlavikE, ( heroine of KElidEea'a Mb- 
larikBgnimitra ) p. 23, 

lIBlayaa, (people) flying before Uaava- 

dSta p. 84. 

^ 0 

Malayaratl, a SBtavBhana queen p, 56. 

Malhapl, mother of SSvaladuvi, a Rala* 
curl Queen, p. 343; 346*; 350. 

kfalik'Kafur, sent to conquer Taiiahga- 
pa and Decoan; to subdue Saiiikera, 
last YBdava Pr nee; defeati and kills 
him. p. 166. 

Ualh, a tribe of warnore in the time of 
Alexander the Great =MBlaTB8, 

p. 408. 

(I) Mails, a King defeated by Jalha, 
p.148. 

(II) Ma'Ia, orMalliBetfl, a gorernor ap> 
pointed by Sihghapa YBdara p. 158. 
hia gifta to Brahmans ; ibid 

MalladeTa, a Cera Xing ; his date, p 
481 n. 

Mallsgi, a YBdgva prince, same as (I) 
Mallugif p,194. 

MallalamalAdeTi, daughter of Vikra* 
madity II Latw CBl. K. and married 
to a Konkan prince, p. 117. 

Hallaya, a Idngayatp. 130. 

(I> Mallugi an early YBdava prince 
p. A48!| 144u8: 147f; his war with 
Vi)japa Kalaouri prince, p. 147. 


(II) Mallugi a YBdaea Frinoe o( a 

collateral YBdavs Dynaaty and diilar> 
eat from (I) Malugi p. 148n8. 

MalwB or Males, X.o( see under Mllaea 

ManoappB Minister (rf Vijiapa Kalaouri 
p. 189, an enemy of Basara; infonha 
Vi}]apa of Basaea’a activities p.l80 f. 

(I) Mahgallia, An earlyCB.; Kji.68, 188, 
868*, his conquests, his date, 09 and 
n3 871, bis intrigues to keep off his 
brotber's sons p, 70, killed p. 70, 
General of his brother, p. 870f. p. 888, 
(not mentimied in some grante-p.868) 
had the BadamJ Insoription engraved 
p. 863, bis dates p. 871. 

Mabgan4a Badami Viypu cave, p. 83. 

Msradarva Xing of Viadbya territory, 
surren'*era to Oovinda III BSs. K. 
P. 91. 

MBrasimba, Xolhaymr, l^ilBhara Prince 
pp. 171 n 1 db 8 ; 188. builder of tem- 
p'es ; his capital ; p. 171. 

Maratha Brahrr ans p. 188. 

Maratha Empire p. 808. 

Maratba dynasties, ancient and modem 
establishing themselves in Oujarath 

p. 808. 

Maratha Rajas using Mabomedan Era. 
p. 883. 

Marathi Language An offshoot of 
Sanskrit, p 9. 

Marwar princes rising against Lavapa 
prasBda, p. 153. 

Matburs King of^ defeated by Binghapa 
Later YBdava king p. 151. 

Maudgalayann, discip’e of Buddha, 
p. 365. 

(I) M*urya Dynasty of Candragupta 
p 8;991f; its duration according to 
PurBpas, p. 33 ; 43. 

(II) Mauryas Defeated by Xirtivarman 
CBlukya, p. 68; probably chiefs of 
hiorthern Konkan; ibid 

Mauryas of Konkan defeated by 
Pulake4i II.p.70. 

Mauryas of Konkan and Sonthem 
Go]arath. p. 77. 

MayQravarman a feudatory prinee of 
VikramBditya II. Later CB. K. p. 808. 
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l[«Mh«ni% their wealth io i^tavahsaa 
tloeea, p. 61. 

ICo^l) writing breast from Ceylon by 
HemSdri, p. 164 ; also see under 
HeraBdrl. 

Moggalipotto, sent missionaries to 
oonntrles io the South, p 19. 
Moholaoha, UshBraf^ra, p. 71. 
Monasteries, for Buddhists, p. S7. 
Mubarik, son of AllanddiO, p. 167. 
Marohes to Deooan; defeats HarapSla 
and flays him alive, p. 167. 

(I) UnlarBja, the founder of the Anhi* 
lapaUapa Oslukya Dynasty pp. Ill; 
ISSnS. 

(II) MUlarSja King, defeated by Efspa 
Tsdava p. 195*. 

Muniolpal, Institutes in SStavBbana 
- times, p. 61. 

(t) MuSja, the uncle of Bhojaand ruler 
of Malwa, p. Ill , his offensive I 
against Taitspa , a dramatio play I 
representing the fall of— p 119, 
eseooted by Tailapa, p. llSff. 

(II) Uuflja, defeated by Bbillama II 
Early Ysdava King, p. 141 , 148 and 
n>. i 

Music, as forming part of Ksatriya I 
girls' education in mediesvai, p. 343L i 
Art of Qandharvas, p. 402. | 

Mussalmans, established at Delhi, p. |’ 
165. See also under Mahomedans. I 

N 

KSgalBibbikS, sister of Basava ( founder 
of LihgSysta Religion), and mother of 
Oenna-Basave, p. 189. 

NBgail letters, their development in 
Java, p. 359*. 

NBgavardhana, an early CS. prince, p. 
504t 863^ 869, 878, 273. 

NBgavardhana, an early CB.priooe (dif- 
ferent from above), p. 872*, 873. 
NahapSna, a king called Efaharata, 
p. 83, 48; called a E;atrapa, of 
XfahaiBta p. 888 ; a foreign name, 
p. 882 ; p. 38f, 36ff. 51. Called 
MahBkpatrapa, p. 203, 208 ; be- 
longs to Saka race, p. 203, 222 


Displaoee ^tavBbana^ rule, p. 2tf3. 
He or bis lord Is die Bake K from 
whom the i^aka era originated p. 882; 
bie dates refer to Saka era, p. 38; no 
oonneotlon between him and Cap^ana 
p. 36f. date of hie defeat by Qotanii- 
pntra BBtakarpI, p. 40, Satrap of 
MatBrSstra, p, 40 bis capital, ibid; 
data of hie death, p, 40; his dates, 
p. 39, 48; relation of his obronology 
with other priooes, p. 40f; bis monu- 
ments, p. 208. See alee XsabarSta, 
EhagSrBta, EhakhBruta. 

Nalae, a family of princes, p. 68. 
Nandipotavarman, a Pallava prince, 
defeated by VikramBditya II, Barly 
CS. X., p. 80. 

{ Narabari MBdbava, a Viceroy of 
Vijayanagara X., p. 211. 

(I) Narasiibha, of a branoh of the 
Later CS. Dy., p. 110 (twice). 

(II) Narasiifaha, a Hoysala YBdava 
pnooe, p. 148, 

Nasals in the body of a word marked 
as an AnasvSrii, p, 340. 

NByaladevi, an early Ysdava Queen, 
p. 141. 

NSyanika, a Queen mentioned iu Nana- 
gbat Inscriptions, p. 23, 

Nayimma or NSyivarman, a Xolhapuc 
SiiBhara prinoe, p. 171, 

Nepalese Buddhist Writings, sea Nor- 
thern Bu. Writings. 

Nepala, K. of, defeated by Some4vara 
III, Later CB E., p. 123. 
NigsmasabbSstown corporation) men- 
tioned in Nasik Inscriptions, p. 61. 
NilalooanB, wife of Basava ( founder of 
LihgByata Rsligion and Sister of 
Vijjaoa Kalaouri K., p. 129. 

Niia-nba, wife of Basava, p. 131. 

(I) Nirupama another name of Dbruva 
BBS. E., p. 2S1 297, 294, 307, 299, 302; 
313, 322, 326, 330. See also under 
Dhruva, Ba; E. 

(ID Nirupama, father of Xakkols or 
Karka IV, RBs,.K., p. 104, 298, 311. 
Nityavarfa, another name of Indra III 
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BSf Kh P. VI ; p. lOlnl, 3S8. 8m &lao 

tindw Mra III. 

North IndUn grants, ( tn a ganeral 
'way),p.SU. ^ 

North Xonkan SIlBbaraa. S«e under 
Si Bharat. 

Northeni or Nepalese Buddhist writ- 
ings, their language, Its origin and 
nature, p. S68ff. Bee also under 
Bnddhltm. 

Nrpatnnga, another nanae of Amogha- 
varsa I, BBs K., p. 292, 287, 294, 299. 
302; 207,31 3. 

Numerals, anoient Skr. N, have fixed 
vahiet, p, 214; in Nasik and Karla 
Inscriptions, p. 21Sf ; in a Valsbhi 
grant, p. 225 , symbol for a- thousand, 

p, 215; for ten, p. 218, P. 212, 203, 

Nura.adi Taila, another name of 

Tailapa II, Later CS. K.. p. 125, 207 , 
see also under Tailapa II, 

OxydraflaKpudrakas, a tribMnet by 
Alexander the Great, p. 40S. Bee also 
under Sfodrakas. 

P 

FadmBvatl, aisler of Basava married 
to Vijjapa Kalac ri, p. 129. 

Paduirayl {ot^»i)=»Puluni8yi l^ukarpi, 

q. r. 

Pahlavas, the time of their making 
themselves masters of tbe Oeooan, 
p. S3 ; destroyed by Gotamiputra 
BStakarpi, p. 26, 33. F. races settled 
in Indie, p. 361 ; a Fablava Viceroy 
appointed by RudradBmac, p. 39d1. 

Flia kings, their Inscriptions, p. 426n. 

Pali Language, p. 9, p 3651; F.the 
language of Kdrly Inscriptions, p 64 ; 
Pali InsoriptioDs wfaers found, p. 367, 
a sacred and literary language among 
Bnddhipla p 368 ; oeases to be a Ver- 
naoniar and used, and b. comes a 
aaored language, p. 868; F. the 
apeeoh of the uninstmoted, p 370; 
Us claim BB a separate languege not 
recognised, p. 370, 

Pallara K., revolts sgainat Vikramt-. 


ditya I, Narly Cg. £„ p. 75 . dsfeatad 
by VinaySditya, (p. 71^, by VilowS* 
ditya. II, (p. V>), by BSrtivaNnaa iL 
(p. 81), all of ti a fiarly OB. dy.; de* 
fsated by Dhrave BSf. K^ p. 89. 

PapaihkaraQa (MebIrSjs), a JavMaae 
K, p. 353*, 354, 36Sff; his relation 
with Itellendfs, another Javanese E., 
p.557. 

Fa(FB*)fioBlas, p. 13. 

Pafioava^I, of RBma, p. 8; identified 
with Nesik-Feficavatl, p. 9. 

pSpdus, tribe ot p. 13. 

FSpdyaa. (“sprung from PBudnSi") 
not noticed by FBpini, but noticed by 
XEtySyana p. 13; not known to 
Fapini, p. 14, Bubdna) liy Sabideva 
FBp^Bva, p. 16 ; mentioned in 
Adoka’s Edicts, p, 18, p. 2lf; become 
allies of Palakedi II, Early CB. E., p. 
71, 272, 273, defeated by the Vikra* 
n Sditya I, ( p. 75 ), by VinaySditya, 

{ p. 78 ), by VikramSditya II, (p. 80j, 
allof tbe Early Cs Dy.; made tribu- 
tary by Krfpa III, BBs K. p, 104, 278^ 
284, 291 ; revolt against VikramBdi- 
tya II, Later CS. p. 120 , subdued 
by Sihgbapa YBdava E., p. 155 ; by 
Vijjapa Salaouri, p. 341, 344, 348. 

PSudya Kingdom, its existence about 
the oommencemant of tbe Xian Era, 
p. 422 n. 

FaremSra, dynasty of Miiwa, p. 212. 

(I) Faramardi (deva) or rsya another 
name of VikramSditya II, Later CB. 
E., p. 118, 120, 142 f, 194 See also un- 
der VikramSditya II, Later OS. K. 

(II) Faramardi, a Ka’acuri prince, p, 
128, 341, 344, 347. 

Farammsdeva, a YSdava X., p. 137 n, 
p. 143, 194. 

PSrasIka8=Syrians, settled On Malbar 
coast defeated by VinaySditya Early 
OB. K.,p. 79. 

Farpadatta, Viceroy of SkandsBUPta 
( of the Gupta Dy. ) p. 259. 

F&ltaaka aa a family nama, p. 158. 

Periphn, as soutee of Indian Hiatory 


aiarORiOAL and cnnkbaii index. 


V.4;i«iaMntloaofDsic^9KpBtha u I 

OaUitmMM, p. 6 ; of P (B) aith** 
iiasPaitli«a p. it, p. 184 ; It* m- ‘ 
ea«Dt<rflii4iaii trad* and oommeroa, 
p. 88; tta maatlon of Indian Baa Fort 
towna, p. 88t; of 0 *aaa=UjJ»ir, p. 
18A 

Paahwa*. nalng Mahomadan Era, p. 
888; p. 44. 

PMinIkaa, PaRhapaka*. a paopl* nan* 
it' in Adiakad Edlota, p. Hf* tlf. 
Phonatio pha’ga* (in Prakrit*) dun 
tolangoage boing ipoken by othar 
moaa; th# prooaaa of oortupllcn, p. 8. 

PkonoMopaonliarltiaiofalianraoaa in 

oowwfat by Aryaa, p. 10. 
Pogllli,a?fjno*of tha Sandraka raca 
In H yaon P- ft* 

Folanioa, mantlonad by Ptolamy p. 
184; Soa alao Biro Poiamioa and II 

PalnaiByi, . 

Po’ynaaioa, origi' *1 inhabitanta of 
tha Enatam AroWpalago, p. 862. 
Pr*bb«k*tabba«a, aon of BSpapa- 
H,*tt*,adonae.p.S34. 

PrabboWar^a another name of Qo- 
rl^ni.lWf P. 08, lOlnl; •«« 
alao ajjdar Gorlnda HI, E®9 X* 
Pf«win, owmptlon of aanakrit worda 
inth*in.p.t; tboa* oormptiona not 
to to natural caoaoa. Pr*. forma 
leptaaont pronunoiatlon by diffarant 
rnoaa of 8kr. worda. p. »; flrat uaad for 
literary purpoaaa, p. 86; P. aa* wged 
by Hoamla, p. 380*. a dialeot derirad 
from Bkr* P* 867. 

Pndgntartga, aon of VltarBga, a Onri- 
jar* K., P. *<«• *88. 854. =D*dd* I, 
Q rjara K (q. ’^0 

pratspamdra. adopted aon of Bndra or 
BodramS (daughtar •• King" of Gapa- 
ptti KAkntiya), King of Tailanga, p. 
140 f. 

Pratyandaka, K. of— defeated by Bhilla- 

otaYtYBdavaK., p 148,104. 
Prolania, of the Kakati,. d. of Tall, 
abfapa, riea* againat Tailapa H, 
{.ater CB K., P- 188* 

$4 ( E. O. Bbandarkar’a Work#, 


PrtbiyimOla (Baja), bia OodSrati In- 
aoriptlon, p J18. 

^thyirBrna, a feudatory Chief of tha 
BBftrakntas. p. 05, 205. 

^hvlrallabba, title of Knpa III, BO) 

K., 0.884.801,800. 304, SIS; tee un- 
der Kifpa 111, alao. 

(II) Pythiriyallabha title of Oovlnda 

UI,BBf.KnP.8S. 

PrthvfyallabbamahBrBja, a tide of Ca. 
ktrga, p. 870. 

Ptolemy, Greek Geographer, aa aourca 
of Indian Hlatory.p. 4; tha year of 
lus death, p. 88; bia mention of Fulin- 
das, p. 11; hie mention of Paithen, p- 
18, 47, 60; hia mention of Andhra- 
bhratya king*, p. 46; hi* mention of 
Hippooura, p. 61; bia mention of Cap- 
(apa and PulumByi, 188ff, proper 
interpretation of the information 
anpplied by F., p. 188f. 

Puiakedi 1, an Early Oa. K., hia Afea- 
medha, hi* capital ; flrat great prince 
of the d„ hia fnli title, p. 67; p. 268 ; 
hia date p. 864n4. 

Pulekedi H, an Early CB. K.;hlafuU 
title, bia dlfflouitiea, p. 70;hl*abl- 
litte* ; get* back the throne for hia 
li .e, p. 868. hii datee, of p 70 f, 870 f. 
804; same ae in kihole Ineeription pp. 
68ff. * hie conquesta, p. 71, hia defeat 
of Barpa, p.71, 268; bia Inacription, p. 
71: hia Ohiplun Inacription, p. 74. 
Hwan Thaang' a Tiait of him, p. 71 f ; 
204 ; aupreme lord of the three MahS- 
rBplrakaa p 71 ; embaaaiea between 
him and Choaroe* II, K. of Perala. p. 
78, greateat prince of Oa, d., p. 73. p. 
866, 268, 271, 878*. 273. 

PnUkeai, of the Gujrath CB. branch de- 
feat* TBjikaa, p. 77. 

Pttlla^akti of the BilBhBra family p. 98, 
809. 

■ PulumBvi or Pulumayl, two king* bear- 
ing that name aa immediately foUow- 
. ing p. 37. 

(I) PulumByi or P*tlmBvi, Polomavi 
* or Patumat or AtamanS, an Barliej 

i.Yoi.in,] 
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prinoe of SndhraUirtya p. 37, 45; 
( Table ) “not a prince of any note” 
p. 37. 

(II) PulumSyi, VaaistbTputra; a BltarS- 
hana King ( being the • ne mentioned 
in Insoriptione and on colne. ) Grand- 
son of QoiamI and son of OotamT- 
putra s'atakarpi, p, 35, 27-29 Inscri- 
ptions dated in his reign only, p. 
33n, p 29, 30, 32, P. ind OotamTpntra; 
reigning simultaneously p. 28. belongs 
toSitarShana p. 29. p. 34, P=8iro 
Polemics mentioned by Ptolemy, p. 
87 p. 47 = VSsithlputa (VilivSyakura) 
of Kolhapur ooins, pp. 39f, p, 371 
his date p. 381 p. 48, his 
chronological relation with Ootaml- 
putr. 1 , ibid; his defeat of Mahapina, 
p. 39 p. 39-41. P, with O. driving out 
foreigners from MabErSatra, p. 47. 
his reign at Dhanakataka and its 
duration, p. 49f, in MabSrB^tra, ibid. 
P. 51. Psprobably the legendary 
SaiivBhana, p. 53, Lord of Mavanara 
P 60, PulumSyi as PatJumSyi, p. 216 
as PalumByi on coins, 4131 see also 
VSai^tblputra Sri FulumSye, Polomioa 
and 8ico Polemics, 

FutSpas ( in a general way ) on Rama's 
place of tesidenoe in S. p. 8f ; Pu. as 
sources of history, p. If , Puranic 
genealogies, p, 421, 33. Pu on the 
period between Candragupta Maurya 
and foundation of Indhrabbriya d. 
p. 36 Pu. on ancient tribes, p. 11; on 
£ndhrabhrtya Kings, p. 33{f Pu on 
Gotamiputra, p, 42, relation between 
the different Ehi p. 421 genesia of the 
Pu literature its form p, 43f,mode ol 
narration, written and orally trans- 
muted tho.r text, their historical 
contents , Pu, devoted to speoiSo 
deities, doctrines, ibid, Pu. on Maurya 
p. 43; on Sunga d, p. 48f, on Andhra- 
Ihriyad, p. 41, on KSnya d, ibid 
Puranic account of post j^tavBbana 
period more confused, p. 64. 

Forulo religion flourishing underLater 
CB. and Ealacuns, p. 133. 


Purdah eyatem among Marathae not 
existing in 12tfa century A. D. p, 844. 

Puf pngnpta, a Tai4ya Polloe officer of 
Candragupta Maurya, p. 201. 

Pufpamltra or PufyaniHra, founder of 
Sunga dy. kilta Brbadratha Maurya, 
p. 33; his dynasty, ibid, 

R 

BacubySmalla or Baoamalla, a king 
defeated by Enpa III, Ra 9 ,K. p.983f, 
290, 296*, 299*. 803, 310, p. 314*. 

RBha (Veraaoular) nted In Sankrit 
oompcsitisn p. 154a. 

Rsbappa, a king defeated by Krfpa I 
be; E. p. 87. 

RBjBditys, a Cola King destroyed by 
Erspa III Bae E. p. 279, p. 297, 310. 
Cola, bis another name B (V) 
Appu^ap 310. 

Bajajugi, TBdava King p, 193*. 

BBjarBJa, one of the other names of 
Amoghavarsa I, Baa. E. p. 93; q. w. 

Bajiga, King of Vengi, seises Cola Throne 
p. 117. 

RBjvgi or BrlrBja an Early YBdava 
prince, p. 138, p. 1S8 d4. 

BSma, son of Ehole^vara, Brahman 
Commander of Biiigbapa p. 152; p. 
154f— Killed in a Oujarath War p. 
152. 

BBmabhadia a EanauJ Prince p. 212. 

BSma, Inoaroation older than Er;pa 
Incarnation p. 16. 

BBiuacaudra or RBmadeva or RSma- 
rBja, son of Enpa of the later 
ysdava family wreata the YBdava 
power p. 160; bis reign; p. 160--166, 

Bsmacandra, Later Ysdava prince, bli 
Inscriptions found upto Mysore p. 
161; extent of his empire; p. 151, 

-of Later YBdara dynasty, last of 

Independent Hindu Sovereigns of 
0eccan, p. 165 

Later YBdava prince, taken pri- 
soner to Delhi, p. 166; released, p, 
166. 

Last YBdava prince, makes peace 

with Alla-ttd-din Ehilji, p. 165. 

— -.YBdava in Tbana Grant, p. 188, 



historical and gbnbral ikdbb 


5or 


■"—Liter Ytdiva prinee, hie date, 
p. Ut ; hia gifts to Brahmans, p. 162, 
164. 

RRmadera or BSmsoandra of the 
TXdsra dynasty ; his date and 
Insoription, p. 208. 

BaparSKi, Barly CSlnkya king, hia 
yalour and gigantic person, p, 67, 
262. 

BaparafigabfaTma, of about'lOOO A. L. = 
probably Tailapa I of the Later 
CChikya dynasty, p, 141. 

Rapavigraba, a Kalaouri prince, p.277. 
His name oooura in a Sanskrit verse, 
p. 278. 

a Cedi,-Kalaonri or Haibaya Bing; 

p. 312; son of Kokkalla, p. 323*, 
32;*. 331. 

RSatikas (or Raptrakas;, m ntioned in 
Aioka Edicts as people Nrhom Asoka 
sent Missionaries, p. 17f ; = RXa^ri- 
kas = people of MabXrlatra, p 18, 
21f; mentioned along with Peteal- 
kas, p 17n. 

(I) RgffrakOla, eon of Rafta, after 
whom the fam'ly was so called, p. 
281*, 288, 299, 302, 313*. 

(II) REstrakntas, a branch of Rastas, 
{ q. T.), p. 18. The main branch of the 
RaUhas, p.64. 

RSe^rakata princes, their early MabS- 
rSftra rale, p. 63. 

^Their rise, simultaneous with that 

of Abhlras, p, 65. 

—The territories where fheir grants 
and plates are found, p. 81. 

— — History of the dynasty -pp, 85 of, to 
107. 

^Desoendants of Prince Ra|ta,p.85. 

— b^onglng to Yadu Race, SBtyaki 
branch, p. 85; 294*. 307, 318. 

real native rulers of MahSrBftra, 

p. 85. 

invincible in Govinda Ill's time, 

p.90. 

RBttrakBlas, ^eir main line reduces 
their ciujaraith Egf^rakO^a branch, 
K.8^ 


RE|(rak81a, rule displaced by Cllukya 
rule, p. 104 ; duration of RS;. rule, 
p. 105. 

Period, general survey of, p. 1055 

Princes, powerful and generous, 

p. 105; Puranio Religion becoming 
predominant , decline of Buddhism 
in RSf. times, p. 105 : Hindu Archi- 
tecture under RB§i., p. 105. 

Patrons of learning and poets, 

p- 105. 

RBs(rakn(as, calling themselves Val- 
labha, p. 106. 

Bings, their genealogy including 

the early king of the Gujarath 
Branch, p. 108. 

Later princes connected by marri- 
age with Haihayas, p. 128. 

overthrown, p. 141. 

Dynasty ( their Inscriptions &o. ), 

p. 205-6. 

Family ruling for five generations 

before Dantidurga, p. 206. 

Genealogy of—, from Dantidurga 

First RBs.to Kakkala last RS;. given 
in Bharepatan grant, p. 206. 

^dynasty, its branch established in 

Gujarath, p. 206. 

their Monuments of the— ,p. 208. 

Sameness of descriptions of kings 

in— grants, p, 276, 

Sprung from a family known as 

Tuhga, p, 276, 307. 

Doubts and difficulties ; m RSs. 

genealogy cleared up by a grant, 
p. 29A 307. 

King Kpspa I and ElBpurs [temple 

built by him], p. S35-3J9. 

Princes connected with Cedi 

family, p. 341. 

family so called after BSstrakUpa, 

son of Ratta, p. 281*, 286. 299*, 302, 
313*. 

family, p. 66n, 106n2*, 140n, 141n, 

277. 

Date of their rise, p. 81. 

Copperplate grants of BSs(rakntas 

p.4. 
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o{ AnWo TraT«U«n, 

11.107. 

flthting Againlit Kanauj Oujaras, 
Pi tUi 

BUtraknta Xnla, p. 3n*. 330, 330*. 

RSftnkoia dynasty * Strakafa 
dynaatyT p.6S. 

—grants mostly in olassioal Sanskrit 
▼erse,p 108. 

RS^rikas, ft p. 18; Bee under REsflkas 
abore. 

RaltarSJya ■< RBatraknta kingdom, 
p. 383*, 380, 383*. 389, 399* 303, 314*. 
838*, 836*, 831. 

Ral^arBjyapuravara = Manyakhefa, 
RSs. oapitai, p. 399*, 303, 314. 

Balias, haring regular kingdoms la 
Deooaa or lfahBraa|ra, at about 
Anoka's time, p. 18. 

Ra||M holding polltioal supremaoy 
in Deooan from earliest times, p. 18 ; 
their subsequent rioissitudes, ibid. 

different spellings of the word — 

Ballhis, RBfIrikas, Rat|is. p. 18. 

Ra||ahas, forming themaeWes into 
Kolas = groups, p. 64. 

——held in subjeetion by XndtiVa- 
bhytyas and Later Ksatrapas, p* 64, 
regain independenoe, ibid. 

RaHaha tribes = Batthls, p. 61 ; See 
also Baf|rska|ss. 

(II) Rat|as, Feudatories in Southern 
Maratha Gonntry defeated by Sit- 
ghapa’s general, p. 155. 

Ra||has, in MabBrOflra in Aioka's 
time p. 85; giTing their name to 
MabBrBfIra, p. 85; Ra(|his or BSf- 
trikas a Kpatriya tribe, predominant 
in MabSrBpIra from early times, p. 
64. 

Ra||hakn4a, Ra|hor= Sanskrit BBftra- 
kOta, p. 64. 

(I) Balia, the original progenitor of 
RBl, p. 381*, 886; 899*; 303, 313*. 

(II) Ra||a,this son is called BBi>|ra- 
kota p. 85; 

(III) last of the Sonthem Eonkan ^ilB* 
haras, p. 170 n 8; Ba||a misread as 
Bahu, p. 170 n 8. 


Raltafcandarpadera, another name of 
IndrarOJa III, Bif. K. 

338. 

Ritual, Saoriiloial, reorganised hff 
ariters belonging to early OK. tlsws, 
P.8S 

(I) Radra, a Gera prince defeated by 
Amoghavarfa L B8| K. p. 383*, 388; 
899*, 808, 814*. 

(II) Rudra, Lord of Tailahgas « 
Budradara of the KBkatlya Dynasty, 
killed by Bhillama V, TBdava K.. 
p. 149, 195*. 

(III) Budra, originally a daughter 
named BndramB, made ruler, and 
called "King Radra” by Gapapati of 
KBkatlya Dynasty, p. 159 ff. dafeat- 
ed but spared by MabBdera TBdava, 
P.1S9. 

BudrsmS, queen of Tailakgapaa 

“ Rudra "q.v,p. 159, 196*. 

Budra or BudramS ( the woman k’ng ) 

p. 160, 161. 

BttdradBman son of Caf|ana, CB. E. 
Batrapa of Kathiawad, p, S9nL 183. 
Relation of bis chronology with other 
princes, p, 40f. ” choicn *' as lordly 
his people, p. 40, twice defeats SBta- 
karpi, p. 41; His nearness of rela> 
tion with BStekarpi p, 41 and p. 4. of 
defeating SBtakarpi but sparing him; 
the ^Etakarpi King he defeated; data 
of bis regaining his kingdoms p. 48. 
Crowned as MahBkpatrapa p. 4SL 
His date, o. 183, 185, 47( 53, 800. His 
Junagad Insoription, p. 4L 81n, 36, 
39nl, 8001 

Bndradera, His Amanakond Insorip* 
tlon, p. 813. 

BudriidityB Minister of MuBja, p. 111. 

Rudrasena, a Bpatrapa, p. 300. 

Budra SBh, p.8 30, date on faiseoin ibid. 

Rudrasena SrBml a MahBkfatrapa, 
p.300. 

s 

Sa and Oa, in Oara Inseriptieos mry 
nearly eimilsr. p. 868. 

Bata,atbe Batrap d. of snrBf|ra, p. 815, 
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ink; Mint the d., tSC; dates on the 
MiMittO. See else Satrap, Xfatrapa. 

Shhaslhka, one of the other nanes of 
Oorinda IV, BSt p. 103 

Safaaufrjwia, a prince, prdMbiy Oedi- 
Haifaaya X , defeated by XpfOa III, 
Itts. X; p. 177, S83*, SSfi, SM*, SSI. 

Baila Fravat or Bala F. p. SS8;=^ai> 
lendra, immediately below, 

Sailendra or l^ailendraranns, = a Jara- 
B eso K., p. S5S*,SMnS. S8S, S86;prinoe 
f^ela Frawat mentioned by Sir Stam- 
ford Baffles, S5S*. SS4* SSS; his son 
SSSn, 354ns, SSS; h s date, p.SSS, their 
relation with Fapaifakarapa, p. 357. 

Baindhava K. defeated by TSjikas, p. 
77. 

^aka(a),BBoythiana: destrcyed by 
Gotamlpntra ^Itakarpi, p. 86, 33; the 
time of their making themselves 
masters of Deocan, p. 33; established 
In India, p. 38, 361; oountry freed 
from them, p. 53; adopt Brahmanism, 
p. 57; date of their being driven out 
of HabSrSftrs, p. 803; foreigners, p. 
888. ^ establish the first Indian 
Colony in Java and its date, p. 361f. 
^aka kingdoms in different parts of 
India mentioned by Greek Oeogra- 
pbers, p. 3A 

SakarSja, a ^tavEhana K , mentioned 
in Xanheri Inscription, p, 38; the 
same as VSsiftblpatra Caturapana (or 
Oatufparpa) wtakarpi, p. 38 and nl; 
Bee under VEsisthTputra«SEtakarpi 
and Catnrpana ^Htakami. 

^akasena. a SBtavEhana K.,=HE4barI- 
putra i^akasenn, p, 83&nl, p 88dk:nl; 
not mentioned in PnrBpas; probably 
ruled at Dharanikot also, p, 49. See 
also under UEdhariputra and^iri- 
sena. 

i^aka era, established by ^aka in- 
vaders, p. 38Aa. p. 38, p. 48; dates in 
Ufevadita sod NahapEna's Insorip- 
t.eiiarefertelt,p.38,51, 888; K(a- 
frapa daites refer to it, p. 184; used 
after the oveo-throw of Kstrapas, p. 
gSS, used b;y Valgbht princes ( earlier 


opinion ) p. SSA >50; osed In Chtfa* 
rath grants, p. 848-861, used for 
astronomical purposes, p. 388, its use 
in very Early times in the South 
doubtful, p. 4S8n; real meaning of 
Sake eras^aka-Nrpa KEla, p. 31, 
888; its original siguifioation (sraoe 
of foreignert)lost and came to mean an 
‘ era,’ p. 58, 341; early example of its 
use, p. 341, its traditional or'gin, p. 
17A 813, 184. Its founder Adi Bafca, 
p. 360. NabapEna or bis lord as its 
originator? p. 888; as determined 
from the mention of a solar eelipse 
inValabbi grant, p. 848f: need for 
astronomical purposes, p. 389. 

ilaka era, (In a general way) p. 450; 
888, 361, 381. 

Sake dates, or years, p. 388^ 387; (cur- 
rent), 179, 186, 190, 389; (past or ex- 
pired) 179 18A 686( relation between 
0. and F. ^aka years, p. 384, 888fl^ 
186; 170, 186; ^aka year corresponds 
to parts of two Christian years, p.885 
Bombay and Madras Modes of rec- 
koning s', years 186An, 187An; p. 189, 
385. See also ^slivEhana Bra. 
^Ekyamuni, (=Gotama Buddha), p. 
360. 

SSlana, = ^ElivEbana, q. v, 

EElWEbana, Frakrit corruption of 
^BtavEbana, p. 58 ; its other corrup- 
tions and equivatents, ibid ; the 
king to whom a Fraknt anthology 
IS attributed, p. 19, 55 ; defeats 
king of TTu'ayinl, p. 41; current legend 
about 8 , p. 58f ; his birth, p. 53 ; his 
battle with and defeat of VikramE- 
ditya, p. 53 ; of the legend = pro- 
tobly FulumEyi ^ Sfitakarj}!, p. 53 ; 
S. as founder of ^aka or I^ElivEhana 
era, p. 867 ; his oonneotion with that 
era, p. 53. S. mentioned as SEntivE- 
bana, p. 55; S. of Paithan, p. 41, 5A 
See also EEtavEbana and Andhra- 
bhptya. 

^ElivEbacas, Folitioal and literary 
traditions about SElivEhanas, pp. SS- 
56,60. 
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^ttiTlhsua wra. p. IMf; founded by 
^lieBhana, p. MT ; reason of atteob- 
tng tha name f^ilivlhana to Sake 
ermp. 53. 

l^lriAatta ^eha. Its real signidoation, 
p. St. See al o ^aka era. 

SImba, son of DidS, the oommander 
of Mallugi, TBdava K., p. 147 dk nt. 

Saibkama, a Kalaourl K., last of the 
dynasty, p. I3t. 

^aihkara, a Later YSdava K., defeated 
by Alla-ud-din Khilgi, p. 165 : again 
defeated and put to death, p. 166. 

^ihkaragapa, a* Cedi prinoe, p. 278, 

Saifaksobha <BHJa), his In -oription, p. 
176. 

Simndra = people on the coast, de- 
prived of their “sleep” by Kr 7 Pa II, 
RKf. K., p. 882*, 287, 299*. 302, 313. 

Baibvat ( Vikrama) Bra, p. 8S0. See 
also Vikrama Bra. 

dapaphulla or Jhallaphvlla the founder 
of the Southern Konkan SilBhSra D., 
p. 170&nnl&2. 

Sshgamasiibba, a feudatory, bis 
Broaoh Inscription, p. 213. 

Sanskrit works; historical matter in, 
p. 1; language, importing words and 
sound from alien races in S., p. 9; 
Sanskrit language of an Inscription 
as Indicating its late date. p. 6Sf , 8. 
alphabet carried to Java, p. 3S9 ; S. 
and Fall, and Vernacular; their mix- 
ture in Inscriptions, p. 366-348 ; S. 
oompounds, their nature, p. 378. 

^ntlvBhana, for Sail vBh ana, ( q. v. ), 
p.55. 

^Bntivarman, a feudatory of Tailapa I, 

^ Later CB. K., p 206. 

Saptavarman for Barvavarman, ( q. v.), 
p.55. 

SBriptttra, disciple of Buddha, p. 365. 

^arva, one of the other names of 
Amoghavar^a L HBs. E. See under 
Amoghavarfa I, RB^ E. 

Sarva}fiabbapa=Somedvara III, Later 
CB. E , p. 124. See under Somedrara 
in. Later C6 K. 


SarvBkfadalans, lienteoast in Govaf* 
dbana of PnlnmByf SStakam'. ih M> 
Barvavarman, Minister of SBtavtiiana 
,E,p. S4f. 

SBtakarpi, proper name of a ^BtavB' 
hana E. mentioned ( as a SBtakant ) 
in Hanaghat Inscription, P.83.3S; 
thirds, of ^BtavBhana dy^ p. 34; 
^ other forma of the name, p. 34, 90S. 
BBtavBhana. ( as a proper Dame),na me 
of a prinoe “EumBro SBtavBhano” 
mentioned in Hanaghat Inscriptions, 
p. 23 ; ( in a general way ), p. 53. 
SBtavabanas ( or SBtavBhana in a 
general sense ), eariier king of the 
I 1^. dy. mentioned in Hasik Insorip* 
I tions, pp. 85-29 ; mentioned in other 
Inscriptions, pp. 29L 203 ; mentioned 
on Eolhapur coins, p. 30f; names 
of all kings referred to in 
Inscriptions ^d on coins, p, 32 ; 
these ij. kings are all XndhraUirtya 
Eings of PurBpas. p. 34f; S. fam'ly 
its glory 're-esiablished' ’by Ootaml- 
putra.^p. 26 ; ^BtavBhana, its Prakrit 
form SBlivBhana, p. 41, 58 * retained 
po’session of Esatrapa territories 
upto the time of YajAa-SrI, p. 42^; 
Matrimonial allisnoes betweeu S. 
and Esatrapas, p. 42 8. Eings of 
MahErBs^ra and of Tailahgapa, 
p. 50 ; 8. a family name; confusion 
caused by being regarded as a 
personal name, p. 52; literary tradi- 
tions abqpt p. S3ff ; trade and 
commerce flourishing under them, 
p. 58 ; no hostility between 
Buddbists and Brahmans in S. times, 
p. 58 ; latest date of 8., p. 63 ; their 
extinction, p. 65; eclipsing (fir a 
time ) REflraknias, p, 85 ; resume of 
8. dynasty, p. 202-3 ; duration and 
dates of s'Bta rule, p. 203 ; rule 
displaced (for a time) by Naha- 
pBna, p> 203 ; Inscriptions, places 
in Deccan where they are found, 
p. 202; their monuntents, p. 208; 
their coins, p. 4, See also under 
.SndrMih|rtyss and SBlirBbenas, 
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Batenka, ooofidential coonciHor cf 
tha queen of VBsifthTpntra SSta- 
karfl, p. 31. 

BafraPi (Persian) = Efatrspa (Skr.), 
P.3S. 

Satraps or Satraps dynasty, a foreign 
dynasty ; Hinduised ; took Hindu 
names and ‘wires, p. 3tnl; their 
latest date, p. 183 ; 8. superseded by 
CBlukyas in MahBrS^tra, p. 223, and 
byValaldils ( in SurB^tra), ibid; 8. 
of Kathiawad, p. 361 ; of Ujiayinl, 
ibid ; 8. dates, p. 39n. 

SBtyakiraiiila, of the RBstrakOtas, 
p. 382^ 326*, 330. 

(I) 8styBjraya, second K. of the Later 
CB. d. 112, 171; his date, p. 112, 188. 

(II) 8atyBBraya,=Paiake4i II, Early 
CB. E., p. 109 (see below). 

SatyBsrayadhruvaiBjendravarman, a 
feudatory of the Later CBiukyas ?, p. 
204. 

SatyBsraya Pulakesi-Valiabha MahB- 
rBja, full title of Pulakeii I, Early 
CB. K., p. 67 

8atyB4raya ^r! Fftfavl-Vallabha MahB- 
rB]u, full title of Pulake4i IT.Fa'lyCB. 
K., p. 70, i09 (“ SatyBsraya " only), 
^auraseni language, p. 9. 

SBraladerT, queen of Soma Kslaouri 
£., p, 343, 346*, 350, openly singing 
in the Audience Hall of the king, p. 
342f , not the king’s mistress, p, 343. 
8oythian8=SskaB, q. v. 

Selaras, a Maratha family, connected 
•rith SilBhBras ?, p, 174. * 

Seleucus, a general and successor of 
Alexander the Great, p. 33, 

6endraka(s) or 8endraka race, a 
family of minor chiefs, related 
to CBlukyas ; their Inscriptions, 
p. 74, Sendraka race in 8. near My- 
sore, p. 79; the name preserved in 
the Maratha family name Sinde ?, p. 
71. 

Beupa, (candra) I, an Early YBdava 
K., the country and the town known 
after him, p. 138, 193*. 


Seuqa (oandra) U, an Early YBdara 
E„ p. 137&n, 142f, 144n2; saves 
Paramardideva (sVikramBdttya II 
Later CB E.), p.148; 8., fais close ally , 
p.l43f,l»4*. 

Seupa (deva), of the Anjaneri Inscrip- 
tion different from the two preoed- 
ing 8eupaa, p. 144f, 8eupadeva a 
MahBsBmanta, p. 145. 

8eupade4a, the name preserved in the 
word Ehandesh, p. 138. 

Sevalakura (the name being part of 
coin legend), probably a viceroy of 
MB^harlputra, SStavBhana E., p. 30, 
4l3f 

8hivaji, his endeavours to Sanskritise 
his Durbar, p. 223. 

8ilBditya I, a Valabbl E. also called 
DbarmBditya, p. 201, 225, 227*, 230, 
836f, 239f,* his revised date, p. 260. 

KlBditya II, a Yalabhi prince, the 
fifteenth (last?) priuoe of the line, 
p. 201, 220f, 237f 240, 250n, 259; his. 
date (earlier opinion), 224 (revised 
date), 260. 

SilBditya of Malwa. p. 1811 3861 

BilBditya^Harsavardbana, p 72, same 
as 8 iBditya of Malwa, above 7 

SilBhara dynasty (generally), its prin- 
ces oalling the i selves sovereigns of 
Tagara, p. 68, 169 174, pp. 808ff, their 
legendary origin, p. 169, 208, their 
three families founded in BBp times, 
p. 169, 208 ; the provinces over 
which the families ruled, p. 170; = 
Belar, p. 169, a gran’, p. 337, 

BilBbaras of Eolhapur, their history, 
pp. 169-174, 209, their genealogy, p, 
175, their title, p. 174, their grants to 
Buadbists, p. 1321 the date of found- 
at on in time of Er;pa III BBs. E., 
and extinction of the dy., in time of 
Singhapa YBdava, p 171, 174, 209 ; 
semi-independent, p. 173 

s'll&hBras of North Eonkan, d. founded 
in time of Amrgbavarsa I, RBe. E., 
p, 209; destroyed by Bihgbaga YB- 
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dart, p. 181, 170; SIO; their dates, p. 

m. 

AlShlras of South Noukan; d. estab- 
lished in time i f Knpa I, Blf. K., p. 
XIO; 8U; their genealogy, p. 170f, 
their capital, p.170q> a^ 171; up- 
rooted by Kolhapur Silghgras, p. 178. 

Siifahala K. defeated by Vinaygditya, 
Early CB. K., p. 70, made tributary 
by Krtpa III, Bay K., p. 104, 878, 
384*, SOI; submits to Some4vars Jf, 
Later Cl K., p. 118. 

8iadhvaih4a=Binda race, its princes 
feudatory to Later CBlukyas, p. 807. 

Sindhuka, another form of Simuka, q. v* 

(I) Sibghapa or SiifaharEja, an Early 
YBdava E« p.143: contemporary with 
VikramBditya II 7 ibid, p. 144n8. 
104*. 

(II) SibghaQa, K. of the Later YBda- 
va d^ his date, his wars, and exploits 
p, 150^ his invasion of Oujarath, p. 
181-184; its date, p. 164; mentioned 
as Siibhaqa in a Sanskrit work; 
treaty between him and Lavaca pra- 
B8dBp.l63n3; a paramount sovereign, 
p. lS4n; ll^f; the kings defeated 
Singhapa's General, p. 155, S.'s vast 
empire, p . 155f; his latest date, p. 157; 
defeats K. of DhBrS, p. 105*, and 
Bhola IT. Kolhapur SilBbSra, p. 168, 
174; 105*. 107*, 808, his Gaddaka Ins- 
cription 151; a forgery ? p. 144n8. 

(tU) Singbapa, (deva) last K. of the 
KalyBpa Kalaouri d., his grant and 
date, p. 348. 

Simuka, a ^BtavBhana K., mei.tioned 
in Kanaghat Inscriptiona, p. 23, 32, 
different forms of the word, p, 34, 
the founder of the Xndhrabhptya d. 
p. 34f, 44; his date, p. 48. 

I^iprakas Simuka, q. v. 

j^irisenacSakasena, p. 40; see under 
^asena . 

Siriyafifia Satakanisa as coin legend, 
p. 418. See under Yajda Sri SBta- 
karpi. , 

Biro Sri PulumByi or'^viof 


Inscriptions, p. 37, 183. See alsoFole- 
mioB, Pgjumayi and VC ifthipntra 
PulumByi Satakarpi. 

Siin (sn) kasSimnka, q. t. 

Siva, worship growing under BBplra- 
kSfaa, p. 108. 

I^ivagapa, bis K^a Inscription, p. SIS. 
Sivaakaada, a SBtavBhana Kn P* 34, 
48; dates of his reign in Taiiahgapa, 
^ p. SO. 

Bivadrl, a SBtavBhana K., toother and 
snocesBor of PulumByi, p. 48f, his 
dales, p. 50; sVedaiiras of Purtpas, 
p. 34. 

Sixty year cycle, p. 180; prevailing 
in Deccan, p. 481n. 

Si-Yu-Ki ( = Itinerary of Hwan- 
IbsangT) p. 181. 

Skandabhala, a Valabhl minister, and 
a pious Buddhist, p. 818t 886, 8301 
Skandagupta of the Gupta d., his In- 
^ soriptioc, p. 800f; his date, p. 8581 
SodBsa. a Kpatrapa, p. 88a. 

(I) Soma or Somadeva or Bome4var,a K. 
of a branch of tne Kalaouri dy., p. 
1311, (son of Vijjapa K.), his grant 
p. 340-352, 807; the grant made at 
the instance of Soma’s queen; the 
oircumstaqoes under which it was 
made, p. 348, 344*, 3451 848. 

(il)Soma or Somedvara, a ruler of Kon- 
kana, defeated by MabBdeva YBda- 
va K., last prince of Tbana BilShara 
d, p. 160f; his dates, p. 161; 106*, 
108*, 81 

(III) SomC(deva) son of Vetugideva, 
belonging to an offshoot of Later 
CB-d., p. 187. 

Some^ara I, a Later CB. K., his other 
names, p. 113, his date, p. 113, 115; 
bis reign p. 113ff; founder of the 
town of KalyBpa, Later CBlukya 
capital, p. 144^ his war with Bhoja 
ofDbara, p. 113f: other wata, 114; 
drowns himsell p. 1156, his virtues, 
Bilhapa's account of him, p. 1151 
Somesvara II, a Later CB. K. p, 118, 
his reign, p. 116ff; bis title p. 116, 
807, bis character, bis intentlong 
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againit his br-'thsr VlkramSditya 
ir, p. U6; fratricidal war batwcen the 
two brothers, p. llOif; defeated and 
taken prisoner, p. 118 

Somefrara III, a Later OS. E., p. 18S, 
188, 807; his reign p. USf, his titles, 
p. 189, 184; a learned K., p. ISSf, 
author of llSnasollBsa, ibid. 

Bome^ara IV, a Later CB. K., takes 
back his hereditary dominions from 
the Ealaooris, p. 126, 138 and esta- 
blishes bims) If at Annegiri,p 186; his 
chief general; his other name, ibid 
last E. of the d., ibid. 

Sopiaath, date of its destmotion, p.391. 

Boonds, originally unknown to Sans- 
krit, imported into it, p. 0. 

South or South India or Southern India; 
no oomplete absorption of alien races 
in the S., p. 10, S. art different from 
Northern art, p. 10; S. con tries 
known and unknown to FBpini, p. 14; 
notices of S, in ancient literature 
and Inscriptions p, 11-80, S. langu- 
ages not derived from Sanskrit, p. 10 
S. grants (generally), p. 356. For S. 
and Java, see under Java. 

Bovidevs,=Soma, Ealucun E., q. v. 

^ramaka, aovrrnor of Oovardhana in 
^ Ootamiputrs SStaksrpi's time, p. 27. 

BrijayBirays, as coin legend on seals 
^ of main CB. d.,* p. 864. 

BrfrBja, an Blarly YBdava E.,3zBnJugi, 

one of the other names of 
Amoghavarfa I, BBf. E., p. 319 322% 
316* , 381. [See also V allabha = Amo- 
^ gbovar^a I.] 

Brivallabha, one of the other names of 
Erspa III, RBs. K., p. 883*, 889, 899*,- 
303; 314*. [See also Vallabba^ErfOa 
III). 


firlvallabha, 


SryBfraya ^nsditya TuvarSja, of the 
Ghijaratb OB d. p. 75, 805. 

** Straknfaka ” d.sBSftrakntia or Trai- 
kB^aka T p. 65, 

SubBhu, a sovereign of the VBdava d, p. 
18”. 

(I) l^ubbatuhga, one of the other names 
of Erfpa I, RBp. E., q. v., p. 87, 276. 

(II) Bflbhatuhgs,one of the other names 
of Erppa II,f BBf. E;, 9. v., p. 319. 

Sumati of Vidarbha (mentioned in the 
^ MBlavikB^mitra), p. 22. 

Buhgas or, SuBga dynasty; Contempo- 
rary with EBpvas, p. 44 and nn; its 
duration aoo. to PurBpas, p. 33. 

Suhgabhrtya8>sEBuvas, p. 44. 

SurBnanda, a poet " ornament of the 
Cedi Mapdsla,'‘p.278. 

Suvarpavarsa, one of the other names 
of Govinda IV. RBs. E., q. v. p. 100. 

SuvisBkha, a Pahlava Viceroy of SurB- 
ptra and Anarta, p. 39nl. 

Syrians, on Malbar Coast called PBra-. 
sikas, q. V , p. 79. 

T 

Tagara Sovereigns =8ilBhBras, 174. 

TBjikas (3 Arabs) defeated by Pula- 
kefi of Gujarath CB. branoh, p. 77. 

Xatlahga E. defeated by BBmaoandra 
Later YBdava E p. 161. 

Tailahga, E. defeated by MahBdeva, 
Later YBdava E., p. 197. See also 
Tillahga, Telahga. 

Tailapa I, Founder of the Later CB. 
Dynasty, regains CBlukya power, p, 
81; date of his doing so and of his 
* accession, p. 105, 109, 188; belonged 
to a collateral branch of the CB. dy., 
p. 109; his conquests, p. Ill; defeats 
Munja, p. 118; duration of T's reign, 
p. 112, T. invaded by Bhoja 7 p. 113f; 
109. 206f. 


Brivallabha, one of the other names of 
Govinda III, p, 92. 

Brivallabha SenBnandarBja, maternal 
unole of Pulakeii II, Early CB. E., p. 

i^riviqamaaiddhi, as coin legend of 
.Sasterp CBlukya d.7 p. 864 

W ( R« G. Bhandarkar’s Works, \ 


Tailapa II, of the Later CB. dy. p, 125; 
bis other names, his latest date, 
ibid, 807. 

Taila(pa) III, (original misprint) for 
Tailapa II, above ? driven from 
EalyBua, p. 128. 

Tamil Language, p. 10, 

MU.] 
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Taiika, king of, defeated by Danti- 
durga BB?. E. p. 86. 

TS'S, a BttddUstlo deity, p. 353 , 354, 
356; her Temple (in Java) p. 358*. 
351. 

Telahga, King of, established by Kpep a 
Later YSdava K.. p. 157, see also 
Tailanga, TiDanga. 

Telugu Language, p. 10. 

Temples, built for Lviddiete Sco. p. 57. 
Tesuks, another spelling of Vesugi, q. 

Tiastenes of Ozene mentioned by 
Ptolemy =Cas|ana of Ujjayini, p. 39, 

183f. { 

Tillanga, Lord of, killed by Bhillama 
V, YSdava K., p. 195*, defeated by 
MahS ava, YSdava K., p 196*see also 
Tailanga and Telahga. ^ 

Town Corporation, under SStavShanas 
sKigamasabhS q v. 

Trade guilds, under SStavShanas, their 
eflioient organisation, p. 61. 

Trading classes, supporters of Jainism, 
p. 133. 

Traiktl(aka Dynasty, or family, date of 
Its foundation, p. 65, lack of infwm- 
etion about the family, ibid; extent 
of Its dominions, p. 204, probably 
same as Cedi family, p. 65,=Stra- 
kUtaka dynasty ? p, 65. 

Ttaikn(a(ka) era, same as Cedi era, p. 

65, 56, Its initial date, p. 204. 
TrailokyamahSdevi, Queen of VikramS- 
ditya II. Later CSlukya king, p. 80. 

(I) Trailokyamalla, Another name of 
Somedvara. I, Later OS. K., q. v. 

(II) Trailokyamalla, Another name of 
Tailapa II, p. 125. 

Tribhuvanamalla, Another name of 
VikramSditya II* Later 05. K., p. 
109, 117, 182, 147, 207. See also under 
VikramSditya If, Later OS. K. 
Trikalihgas^Telahgas, K. of, defeated 
by JsitrapBla. Vaduva K , p. 149f. 
Tuhga, the family from which the 
Rg^traknta kings sprang, p. 276; a 
frequent ending in RSs. names, iWd;p. 
*81’, 286, 299*, 312*. 


Tulopopotu=Dhtiivapatu (q. »•> »rn- 
tioned by Hwan Thaang p. *’■ 
Twelve Year OyoU of Ji^iker, p. Hi*. 

V 

Udayana, a King mentioned (Inc istat- 
vBhana)byTSrSn«ha.p.55. 

Ujjain King, popular stoiiei about him. 


p. 41, 53. 

[JaabhadSta (different from tr»nvad«l 
below) owner of a field, mentioned 
in Naslk Inscriptions ; p. 27. 

DsavadSia. son of Dimka; and son-in- 
law of NahapSna; his Chanties, 
mentioned in Nasik InsoriptlOM, p. 
23f. his exploits, p. t4f. his depoKtii« 
money with guilds of traders; hta 
chanties to Buddhists, Ibid; dates of 
his benefactions, p. 38; his charities 
to Brahmans, p. 58, his Nasik Im- 
cription. p. 61. 38nl. 203 22K his 
history as gathered from Nasik In- 
scriptions p.23ff. The language of his 
Pall Inscription, p, 36^ !«■ 
Inscription, p. 367. 370^ 377, p.8Mff; 

his dates refer to Sake Bra, p. ». 
rtkala. King of, defeated by Mallagl 
YSdava K„ p. !•** • 
rttamabbadras, a Kgatriya tribe men- 
tioned in U?avad8ta’B Inscription, 
p.S4. 


Vaddiga or VBdugi I, an Early YSdava 
K., p. 138dtn4, 145, an adherent of 
of Krsps III BSg. K., P, 141; 13^ 141^ 
p. 193* (as BBdttgi). 

VSdugi II, an Early YSdava K., p 142, 


p. 193*. 

YBghela branch of of the CSlukya Dy- 
nasty, p. 152. 

Vajradhara, a K. in the time of MahS-i 
deva YSdava, p. 196*. 

VBkStaka Dynasty, its Inserif tlons at 
Ajanta p. 211f. 

VskpatlrSjaff), his Grant, p. 3551 

ValabhTs or Valabhi Kings or Yalabhl 
dynasty; originally dependents of 
(}uptBB, p 178, 182; afterwaeda bs- 
eame independent, p. 18^ V. oMSiS* 
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■OM ^ Ovptits ( is Gnjarath ), p. tt9. 
Bailipv xi. tbm sailed Benipatis, 
lk.tM; tbsir graati to Brahmaas 
Mid Bi^dbicts, p. £te, m ; belongad 
«e th# lUbs^vars Seat, p. SSSc; 
tbsir dlstibetiTs epithets, p. S37f; 
their rerised datei, p. SfiD; their 
geaeatpgp, p. S36; P. 264 ; used ^aka 
era { Barlier opinion ), p. I2i 240 : 
need Gupta Era ( Beriaed opinion ). 
p. 176 : date of the foundation of the 
dynasty, 201f; Its duration, p, 221; 
tradition about it and its founder. 
p.26^ 

Valabhl Cihronology and ValabhT Bra, 
pp. 2S7-260 ; general question about 
it, remsed opinion, p. 2S9f ; ( earlier 
opinion), p. 222, 288; origin and intro- 
duction of the era in Surgqira, p. 17^ 
282 ; its starting point, p,2 23f, 2501, 
258,260,391. See also Ballaba Era. 
ValabhT Era » Qupta Era, p. 391. 
Valabhl Copperplates, deciphered and 
translated by Sir R. 0. Bbaudarkar, 
pp. 214-238 ; pp. 239-242 ; ( Morbi 
eoppar-plate ), pp. 243-245; deci- 
phered up to end of 1871, p. 234ff ; 
preserved in the Museum of the 
BBBA8, p. 2S5f ; figured date in a 
V.C., p. 239 ; 2261, 259. 

Valabhl Grants, tbeir characters dif- 
ferent from those in Rasik Inscrip- 
tions, p. 250 ; resembling CSliikya 
eharaeters, p. 260 ; names of fields 
oeourringin them are of uncertain 
reading, p. 238 ; sameness of des- 
cnption in them, p. 239 ; to Buddhists 
and tbeir VlhSras, ibid , the numerals 
in them, p. 201. 

Valabhl dates, p 177S, 214ff, p. 181, 
257^ 388. 

Valabhl years, are current years Y p. 
388. 

Valabhl kingdom, its exact limits un- 
certain, p. 201, 

Valabhl times, no sectarian animosity 
then,p. 226. 

Vailabha, as name of the last (^lukya 
Eing Elrtiyarman JI, <}. v., p. 86. 


—as nameaf Amoghavarfa I, Rif. 
E, p, 93, 106, 321. 

——as title of Early CSlukyas, p. IC6. 

ae title of RSftrekQtas, p. 106, 

ae another name of Ersua III, Rif. 

E-, p. 106, 175. 

as another name of Govinda II, 

p.69. 

Vallabhanarendrs, as title of Vijayi- 
ditya or VikramSditys H, Early CS. 
Eing, p, 77. 

as title of Govinda III, Bif. Km 

p. 106f: 

—as title of BRftrakllta Kings, p.l07, 
VallabbarSia, as title of RSftraktrta 
Kings, p, 107 ; its Vernaoulsr or 
Prakrit form is the origin of the 
I BalharS (q. v.) of the Arabs, p. 107. 

! Vaifa4a4ekbsra. a PSp4y eking, his date, 
p. 422n. 

Vanga, K., defeated by Vijiapa Kala- 
curi, p. 341, 344* 348. 

Vappuga or Vappnka, a prince killed 
by Kpspa Ilf, B&f K., p. 283*, 289, 
299*. 303, 314, 296. 310. Another 
name of R^iiSditya Cola Y p. 310. see 
also Bappuka. 

Vgaistbl, the wife of Gotamlputra Ssta- 
karpi, p, 27, 29. 

Visifthlpntra Cata(o)rapBna or Catuf- 
parpa Sitakarpi, A BstavShana 
King,p. 29, 31f, SO, 203; married a 
( Mahi ) Ksatrapa lady, p. 31, 42, 
53. See also under Caturapana or 
CatuBparpa SStakarpi, above, and 
aleo under SskarSja- 
VSsiftbTpntra ( Brl ) PuHrmayiv)i s'sta- 
karpi, A SStavShana K., the Basik 
cave Inscription dated ifi his reign, 
p. 25i " Lord of Navanara ” p. 26; 
orders an exchange of fields granted 
to a Buddhist sect, ibid, F. 32, 
p. 48, 203; bis date, p. 87f; bis con- 
temporan ous reign with Ootami- 
putra, ibid. See also (II) Pu]umSyf, 
Polemtos and Siro Polemics. 
VBsifthiputrasa, Vill(di)v5yakurasa, 
as coin legend, p, 30, 413, Sep also 
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VilivSyaknra, and Baleooaroi. 

VaitupSlo, mlniatar of VSghala ( Ouj* 
rath ) princes, p. 1S2, ISSnS, 338. 

(D Vfsudera, mentioned by FSpini, p. 

1 

(11) Tdeudero, successor of Husko, p. 
38lb 

VatEs S. defeats a Oau4a K., p. 90. 

defeated and bis Umbrella, captur- 
ed by Dhruva, RBf. E.,'p. 90, 319. 

VatsarSja, a prince of the Kanauj On- 
rjara dynasty, p. 819. 

Velugidera, son of Karnadeva, of an 
offshoot of the Later CB. dy. p- 187. 

Vebgi, Xing o^ subdued by Oovinda 
III,BB8.K,p. 91. 

Vesugi or Vesuka or Vesuga=TeSttka, 
an Early TBdava, E., p. 141f, 193*. 

VfjambB, a Cedi-Haihaya princess, 
married to Indra-Eityavarsa, RBs. 
K., ^Sanskrit VidyBmbB, p. 98&n3, 
p. 278. 

VijayabhattBrakB, wife cf CandrBditya, 
son of Pulakeili II, Early C8.E., p.73f, 
801. 

(I) ViJayBditya, An Early OB. E., p.78; 
his exploits and fortunes, ibid ; his 
dates, p, 79; & 871; duration of his 
reign, p. 79; his donations to Jains, 
p. 81; 111, 804, 868. 

(II) VijaySditya, of Eolhapur ^ilShara 
dynasty, p. 809. 

Vijayanagara, dynasty, p. 881, 39. Its 
prince I & their Inscriptions, p. 811. 

VijayarBja, a Ouiarath CBlukya prince, 
P. 77f. 

VijayBrka, a Eolbapnr SilBbBra prince, 
feudatory ofTailapa II Later OB. E, 
rises against Tailapa IL p. 185; his 
date; bis relation with other princes; 
assists Vijjapa Ealaoun, p. 173 ^nS, 
174, 188. 

Viiayas Bhafaena), b's date. p. 63; hie 
o^pation of MahBrBftya,? ibid. 

Viju%, a i^tarSbana king, dates of 
his reign in T^labgapa, p. 50. 

Vijjala or Vijjapa, a Oedi Ealaouri 
kinr, feudatory ofTailapa II, Later 
Cb K.i p. 185, 188, 341;^ rises against 


T. and proolaims himself {adepea< 
dent, ibid; his title, p, 188; series 
against Bhoja IL Xol^pw l^lBhlsa 
prinoe,p. 17Sf;hi4«ran:wltb his nalgb* 
boars, p. 341; his rotations with 
Basaea, p. 130. Aoooont of Vljlapa'a 
assassination by Basava p. 186, 189, 
130f; date thereoL p. 18L Jain version 
of Vijjapa’s assassination, 13L V.'s 
persecution of Ltngayats, p. 130. Vij« 
japa, a Jain f p. 181,173n3, 344*. 347f; 

Vikrama. of UJjain, see VlkramBditya 
of Ujjayanl below. 

Vikramadeva I, a Cera X., bis date, pt, 
481n, 428n. 

VlkramBditya or Vikrama of OJiayinT 
(the legendary kiny) p. 19, 5S,176f: 
current legend about him, p. 83; his 
invasion of Paitban, ibid; founder of 
Vikrama Era, (q. v.), p. 867, defeated 
by I^BlivBhana, p. 53. 

VlkramBditya I, an Early C!B. K., 
‘ Friyatanaya ” and successor of 
Fulakeii II. p. 75; his reign, p. 75f; 
early disturbances in his reign; de- 
feats 8. Indian kings, 75; establish- 
ment of the Qujrath CB. dy., p. 751; 
his date, p. 871; 805, 868f, 869. 

VikramBditya I; a Later CB. X.,p. lllf. 
114; bis date and reign, p. ll^ 

VikramBditya II, an Early CB. E., p. 
80, 868; bis date, p. 80, 878 ; his 
Southern Wars; bis Charities; re- 
stores to the EBBoI BBjasiifahedvara 
temple, its wealth; p.80; his marriage 
relations with Haihayas, p. 80, 188; 
his gifts to Jains, p. 88. 

VikramBditya TL a Later CRlukya 
Eing; ablest son of Bomedvara I; 
always employed by his father to 
fight his wars, p. 115; his earlier 
wars, ibi'; his relations with his 
brother Somedvara If, p. 116ff. V. 
leaves the Capital, p. 116; pursued 
by bis brother; war between him and 
bis brother; defeats his brother and 
crowns himself king p.118; his subse- 
quent career, p. llSfi abolishes ^aka 
Era aid founds a new one, p. 118; 
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fall other nimei, p. U7( the tora^ 
founded him p.lSl: eitimste of fata 
obaraoter and rule; fail moonmanti; 
great leonrity and happineai enjoyed 
fay fall infajeoti; a patron of learning 
p. Iti; leaned men at hia court, ISl^ 
number of fail Inmrlptiona; the great* 
eat prince of the Latar OK. dy., p. 
m, U9, m, 14A 906, 810: hia auo* 
eeaafol oppoaition to the Hoyaala 
TBdavaa. p. 147; hia younger toother 
liiea againat him, p. 119f. 

Vikramlrka, one of the other namea 
of Vikramiditya II, Later CK. K., 
immedittaly ahove, q. ▼. 

Vifcrama era, or datea; Mo traoe of it 
in early oentnriea of Xian era, p. 
184; not applicable to Satrap or Kfa* 
trapa dataa, ibid; not uaad in CKlu* 
kya reoorda and not known in South, 
p. S68f; 89ti: 849t 897; uaed both with 
*' Current ” and " expired ” yeara, 
p.390. 

Vital, a people, p. 78. 

Vili(di)TSyakura, probably a Viceroy 
of VBaifthlputra and Gtotamipatra; 
the name ocourring aa part of ooin- 
legend, p. 30, 41Sf. See alio under 
Baleocuroa, and VSiifthiputraia 
Vili(di)vSyakuraaa. 

Village Oommunitiei under the ^ta* 
vKhanaa, p. 61. 

Villapa, King of MangalTodhe, defeat- 
ed by Bhillama V, YBdara X, p. 
148&nl, 194*. See alio Bhillapa. 

VimalBditya, a Later 08. prince (out- 
side the Main Dy. ), p. 110. 

(I) VlnayBditya, Early CB. King ; hia 
dates, p, 78, 871 ; assists bis father 
in his Southern wars; his own 
mastery erer Southern Kings, p. 78 ; 
his war with the Paramount K. of M. 
India, its date, p. 79 ; defeats Hai- 
hayaa, p. 188. F. Ill, 805, 868. 

(II) VlnayBditya, founder of Hoysala 
dynasty, p. 180. 

VlnayBditya Ynddhamalla JayBfraya 
MahgalarBjak of the Oujarath OB. dn 
p.75. 


VIra BallBla, a Hpysala or Southern 
YBdava prince, p. 186, 186 ; defeats 
Brahma or Bomma ( q.r. ), p. 147 ; 
becomes master of Kuntala, p. 149 ; 
his Inscription, ibid. 

VlradhaTal^ a VBifoela prince, p. 15811 
155n8. 

Vira NBrByapa, another name of 
Amoghavarfa L P* 588, 386*, 336; 93. 

Vlrafaira faith, p. 131. See also 
LifagByat Beliglon. 

VIraaena, son of Damarland^iradatta, 
an Xbhira K., bis Masik Inscription, 
its characters and language, p. 63. 

Vlraaoma, another name of Sometoara 
IV, Later CB. K., p, 186. See also 
under Some^vara IV. 

VlsalaorV1saladeva,a VBghela prince; 
Sovereign of Gujaratb, p. 153 ft n8, 
157; at war with and defeated by 
Knna YBdava X P- 157, 159 ; 195*. 

Viiamasiddhi, another name of Vifpu- 
rardhana CBi. q. ▼. 

Vispn Gopa, a Oera K,, p 480 

VifpupBlita, Lieutenant of GotamI* 
putra SBtakarpi, p. 87. 

(I) Vifuuvardbana, younger brother and 
Viceroy of Fulakedi II, Early OB. X, 
bis dominions; conquered Vehgi, p. 
73; founds a different dynasty (at the 
latter place) p. 73: p. 863f; p. 804, 

(II) VifQurardbana, a prince of the 
Hoysala YBdavas, invades domi- 
nions of VikramBditya II, Later OX 
X, p. 180, 147. 

Vifpu worship growing under RBftra* 
ka^ kings, p. 105. 

Vifpu (Krqna) inoamation later than 
Mma Incarnation, p. lA 

Vidva SBha (Sena), laA Ksatraptf of 
MabBrBstra f his date, p. 68; 'grand- 
son of Rudra 88b, p. 880; his date, 

p. 880, 816. 

Vidva Siibha Sab, son of Budra SBb, 
p. 880, bis date. ibid. 

VltarBga, a GDrjJara X, p. 84A 85A 864 
= Jayabhata, Gurjjara X, q. v. 

VoddiyavvXan Early YBdava Queen* 
p.!:9, 



htdbxt: 
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w 

WiiliMB IV, Kiac of p> St9- 

Wppdf, origiMily unknofii, Importod 

lii»o8u«karit,p.lt 

V 

TIAivm^ MatorisU for thoir hiatory, 
p. 136; their genealogy at gfoea in 
tone USB of HemKdrl'l Vreta* 
Uiap^a, p. 1366(03: their Barly Hit- 
tory, pp, 136^ ttS; their later Bittory 
pp.147-167. Early Tidava Dyaaety s 
Vldavat of Saapadefa, p 146. 
Later Ykdata Scatty s ra- 
dataa of Detagiri, p. 1360, 168. 
Probable data of the fooadatloa of 
the Early Vldava Dynaety, and ita 
total duration p. 145. Traniferring 
their allegiance firam Rgp(rakll^aa 
to Later Cs. Dyaaety p. 141; their 
raktiont with the latter, p. 143; tri- 
butariea of Later CBlukyae of 
KalyBpa; lUd, VB, (Later) orerruo- 
ning VBghela Territory, p, 153; Vi- 
data Empire under Biighapa, p. ISSf. 
YBdarai, Lorde of MathurB, p, 137, 
Epihete of Later YBdarat, p. 1551; 
Oeneaolgy of Early YBdavat, p. 146; 
of the Later YBdarae, p. 168 A 
•• New " YBdata dynaety, p, lS6i. 

YBdaraa, (of North) deatroy Later OB. 
power, p. 186; deprire the Kalaoorii 
of their dominiona, p. 138. 


->—( of South) dMtroy Later Oil 
power, p. 886. 

their Inieripttottt, p. 107; their 

granta, p, 186£ 

Tsdava, family ce raee, p. 183^ 8V7fi 
ita SBtyakt hrauoh, p> 376, 

YBdava or Yadwadiia, p. 140, 141n. 

YBdarae, under the mythdiogioal Xfa- 
na referred to p. 30. 

YajHaaena of Vidarhha (in the IfSiaTi- 
kBgnhnit^, p. 33. 

Yaifiatri BBtakarpi, ^laTlbana K., 
hia name oeonrring on CMne 
and Ineeripttona; hie nneeaaaioa to 
the throne; hie foil name; p. 33, 34, 
48f. => Qotamlpntre cS Kdihapnr eoina, 
p. 48; hia ooina foond in Taikhgapa, 
p. 48; mler of Mab8rBf|ra, Ibid ; d^ 
of hia death, ibid; datea of fata reign;, 
p. SO; hie SnpBrK coin, p. Sin, p, 43. 
See alao Siri YafiBa ^atakanMa. 

Yavanaa; Baetrlan Greek raoea, 36, 
33, 361. See alao Yona, below. 

Tear, an Aationomioal Y. of 400 daya, 
p399. 

Tone, mentioned in Aieka’a Inaerip- 
tione p. 17n. See alao Yaraaa abore. ■ 

Toddhamalla, of the Later C3lL Dy- 
naaty (twice) p. 110 

Tudhi^bira, ( rapdera ) aa founder 
of an era known after him, p. 367. 

YurarBja, a Oedi prinoa, p. 377L 
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For aUnreriatione naed in thla Index, aee the foot-note on p. 4S0. 



rnttAirL 

Minor misprints (such as (bose of spelling &;o.) are not here shown. 
In tiie genealogy on p. 108, read 675 k for 875 ( in Ifo. 6, 
Dantidurga) ; and read Akllavarsa far AmoghavarM I ( in 
No.l2,£tBnaII). 




